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and the railroads 


From the great Mesabi . . . from West and Southwest . . . from 
Labrador—each day mountains of ore are moved by rail to feed 
our ravenous blast furnaces and smelters. Last year, for example, 
over 150 million tons of iron ore alone were carried by American 
and Canadian railroads. 


Many of the newer cars in these fast-moving trains feature National 
Rubber-Cushioned Draft Gears, National Type F Couplers and 
National Yokes. For one outstanding ore carrier, National designed 
a Type F Coupler permitting application to rotary dump cars— 
for 180° turnover dumping process without uncoupling. 





The use of National Draw-Gear Assemblies will mean increased 


operating efficiency and less end-to-end impact damage to ore cars. 
AA-2809 





National products include: 
COUPLERS * YOKES * DRAFT GEARS 

FREIGHT TRUCKS * SNUBBER PACK 4GES 
JOURNAL BOXES AND LIDS 


NATIONAL fnc'stee. CASTINGS COMPANY 
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By applying the principles of 
Perfect Shipping to everyday practice, 
shippers and carriers can do a great deal 
to: help reduce loss and damage to freight. 


KANSAS CITY jexico 


We are especially alert to careful handling —___wrerssu 
of your shipments while on the 
GuLF, MOBILE & OHIO. We consider it a vital part 
of our service to you ———————sSsSsS get 
_..- this month and every month! Donan 
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Question: 
What are some of the advantages 
of a QA&P damage free car? 











Answer: 

They are so designed and built for 

lading protection that intransit 

/ damage is virtually eliminated. The 
bff average saving on dunnage and 
DP —~ damage amounts to $83.00 per 

carload. 











Persiflage: 

The best of service being our aim, 
Your traffic should move in a QA&P 
train. 





For Careful Handling, Fast and Dependable Service Route via Frisco 
— QA&P — Santa Fe, or vice versa, to/from Arizona — California. 


Your patronage is constantly solicited and always appreciated. 








Executive Vice President 


BETWEEN EAST AND WEST QA&P !S BEST! 
(QA&P-Frisco-AT&N—ONE SYSTEM, 5000 miles serving nine states in the Southeast and Southwest) 
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PERFECT SHIPPING isn’t a one-man job. 


But the approach to it is all the same. Whether it’s this railroad 
man, who has a good deal to do with it one way or another, or all 


the other thousands of men who have a part in it — rolling up the 


sleeves is a good way to start. 


The roller-upper is going to do something about it himself — not 


take for granted that it’s a job for somebody else. 


Great emphasis is being placed upon today’s 
production lines that turn out better and better 
products for all of us. But it is worth noting 
that another line — the distribution line — both 


precedes and follows after the production line. 


Ahead of finished goods flow the never-ending 
streams of materials, parts and pieces that must 
be packed properly and shipped safely to the 


nation’s widely-dispersed plants and factories. 


After the thousands of components are milled, 
machined, worked-over, shaped, processed and 
fitted together to make the finished goods, the 
matter of their safe transportation from maker 
to market becomes, again, one of paramount 
importance. Again the question of good packing | 
materials and methods, the sealing, stapling, 
stitching or strapping, the accurate and clear 
marking, the proper loading, stowing, blocking 
and bracing, the careful switching and handling 
by the railroads, care in unloading, care in 


freight houses and warehouses. . . safe delivery. 


There’s a lot to it. Some of it is railroad work. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS Much of it is pre-transportation work. Plenty 


Washington, D. ¢. of work and plenty of responsibility for all of us. 


The time to roll ’em up for Perfect Shipping is’ 
NOW. 


l 


ll 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


“Somebody was guilty. Here we are—production coming out of our ears—sales opportunities 
popping in every direction—new profits practically under our noses—and somebody had failed 


to order enough general-purpose tank cars to make deliveries. 


We should have seen it ten years ago. Way back in 1957, almost every economist kept telling 
us business would expand more than 50% in the next decade—steel was going to be tough to get— 
normal obsolescence would subtract even more cars and new tank cars couldn’t be built over- 
night. But—we put off doing anything about it. Then it was too late. Maybe your company can 
benefit from our experience.” 

P. S. Plan now to discuss your long range needs with our 


GATX District Man. You'll find .. . it pays to plan with 


General American. 


4 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois . 
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EDITORIAL 


Seems That ‘Perfect Shipping’ Is Slipping 


| time now to come forth with this year’s hip-hip-hooray 
for a Perfect Shipping Campaign. 


We anticipate some difficulty in trying to find something 
to cheer about. But with perseverance, craftiness, and a little 
ingenuity we should be able to uncover some cheerful aspects 
of the situation. 

Let’s start with the railroads’ freight loss and damage 
record for calendar year 1956. From the freight loss and 
damage prevention section of the Association of American 
Railroads, at Chicago, comes word that the rail claim payment 
total for 1956 is $113,972,255, as against $98,003,641 for 
calendar year 1955. That’s an increase of about 16.2 per cent, 
of course; but just think how fortunate we are that the 
increase isn’t larger than that! You could look at it this 
way: With all the traffic that’s being toted around these 
days, the railroads’ loss and damage bill could easily have 
gone as high as $150 million. It must have taken much 
vigilance on the part of many people to hold the rail claim 
payment total down to a mere $113 million (well, prac- 
tically $114 million, if you want to be fussy about it) and 
thereby prevent waste of about $36 million ($150 million 
minus $114 million). So let’s not go around saying that 
the railroads aren’t giving us a performance we can be 
thankful for. 

And $114 million really isn’t an awful lot of money to 
worry about when you consider the fact that the operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads (and they’re the ones we're 
talking about) for calendar year 1956 totaled about $10.5 
billion. Oh well—if you insist on bringing up the net income 
figure, it’s true, certainly, that the estimated net income of 
the railroads for last year has been reported as $874 million, 
compared with $915 million for 1955 (T.W., Feb. 23, p. 
32). We suppose some ‘Gloomy Gus” will make the point 
that the estimated net income figure of the Southern Region 
lines for 1956 is $145 million, and that this is only $31 
million more than the rail claim payment figure for the year. 


B peers are too many people like that—people who 
simply refuse to look at the bright side of things. Why 
do such individuals always have to bring up the matter of 
deficit services of the railroads, at a time like this? Or the 
matter of rate-increase petitions? Or the cry of shippers for 
more and better freight-carrying equipment? 


Of course it’s true that substantial reduction of loss and 
damage claims would help to offset, in part, the railroads’ 
losses resulting from their maintenance, voluntarily or other- 
wise, of unprofitable passenger services, and would help to 
cover increases in operating expenses on which rate-increase 
petitions are predicated. And of course $114 million would 
make possible a tremendous improvement of the rail freight 
car fleet. But why quibble about such things? Give the rail- 
roads credit for trying, even if appearances raise some doubt 
about that. Appearances, as you know, are often deceptive. 

What you ought to consider is that the ratio of the rail 
claim payment total for 1956 to the railroads’ total operating 
revenues for that year, or 1.080, is just a little better than the 


corresponding ratio (1.085) reported for the same year by 
243 carriers in the trucking industry. Those 243 trucking 
companies, as shown elsewhere in this twenty-first Perfect 
Shipping Annual of TRAFFIC Wor LD, had gross revenue of 
$946,924,072, and their net loss and damage claim pay- 
ments totaled $10,278,711. What are the operating revenue 
and claim payment totals for all the nearly 18,000 motor 
carriers of property which are subject to I.C.C. regulation? 
No one knows—not yet, at least. Chances are that the 1956 
claim ratio for all of them collectively would be somewhat 
higher than 1.085; it seems fair to assume that many of the 
motor carriers which don’t bother to make reports to the 
American Trucking Association’s freight claims section are 
not particularly proud of their claim prevention activities, 
if any. 

Last year the A.T.A. freight claims section received re- 
ports on claim payments from only 94 trucking companies. 
This year, the compilation of loss and damage statistics by the 
section is based on reports from 243 carriers. One suggested 
explanation of the fact that the truck lines’ 1956 claim ratio 
exceeds that for 1955 by 13 per cent, although the number 
of active participants in the trucking industry’s claim pre- 
vention program has increased by 150 per cent, is that the 


- trucking companies are now making so much money they 


don’t have to worry much about freight claims. 


HORTAGES are a major factor in the trucks’ loss-and- 

damage bill for 1956. They account for nearly 28 per cent 
of the total cost of claims, as against 24 per cent in 1955. 
A need for a course of instruction, for truck line employes, in 
reading markings on shipments and, also, waybills and 
similar shipping documents, and for a course for shippers in 
writing and otherwise preparing shipping instructions and/or 
documents is indicated. 

Returning now to rail claim payments, we find in the loss 
and damage prevention record for 1956 the exhilarating reve- 
lation that on a ton-miles-per-claim basis the showing made 
in that year is almost as “good” as the showing made in 
1955 and is noticeably better than that of 1954. The ton- 
miles per claim averaged 189,100 in the first 11 months of 
1956, compared with 191,200 in 1955 and 170,900 in 1954. 
Given a little more time and space, possibly we could prove 
that the rail claim prevention record last year actually was 
wonderful ! 

Seriously, we have to admit that the 1956 loss and damage | 
figure is deplorable and that shippers as well as carriers have 
nothing to crow about. It’s earnestly to be desired that the 
people who have worked hard to halt this needless waste of 
goods and money will not be so discouraged as to give up 
and quit, but will regard the present situation as a challenge, 
calling for more intensive campaigning for Perfect Shipping 
in 1957 than ever before. 

Chairman Avery, of the National Loss and Damage 
Prevention Committee, suggests, patiently, that it takes a 
long time to “‘sell’’ the Perfect Shipping idea. Undoubtedly 
he, too, is vexed by the question, “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” 
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UESTIONS AND 


\ wee 


Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers. 


In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. A 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules 
and practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help 
him in his work, nor do we undertake to render legal opinions. The right is reserved to refuse to 
answer any question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise 
to answer or too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


Tariff Interpretation— 


Commodity Rates v. 
Classification Ratings 


Question—Wisconsin 


We have been carrying truckload ship- 
ments of a commodity described as build- 
ing erection braces, steel, from Chicago, 
Ill. (north of 75th Street) to Milwaukee, 
Wis. These truckload shipments have 
been rated at a 5th Class truckload rat- 
ing, according to the provisions of item 
90060 of National Motor Freight Clas- 
sification No. 13. However, the shipper 
claims item 54160 more properly describes 
his articles. 

The shipper, at Chicago, has chal- 
lenged these charges and contends that 
commodity rates are applicable, as named 
in items 3205 of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau tariff No. 247-K, under 
the description of structural braces. 
Provision is made for this description in 
item 1600 of Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau tariff No. 247-K, MF-I.C.C. No. 
811. 

We cannot see the application of this 
description on the subject commodity, 
inasmuch as the shipper advises these 
building erection braces are used to sup- 
port the building or a portion of the 
building for a period of two to three 
weeks only, and they do not become a 
permanent part of the structure. It has 
been our understanding that the word 
“structural” could be applied only on 
such commodities as remain a perma- 
nent part of a building. We are unable, 
however, to find authority to substantiate 
this contention. 


We would appreciate your examining 
this problem, and advising what, in 
your opinion, is the proper rate. 


Answer 


Item 54160 of National Motor Freight 
Classification No. 13 applies on iron or 
steel braces, bracing, brackets or forms, 
N.O.I., structural, fabricated from ma- 
terial 3/16 of an inch or thicker, and 
item 90060 applies on tools, or parts 
named, building erection braces (build- 
ing shores), iron or wood and iron com- 
bined. 

The abbreviation N.O.I., as used in item 
54160 and as defined in National Motor 
Freight Classification No. 13, means “not 
more specifically described herein.” 

Item 3205 of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau tariff No. 247-K pub- 
lishes rates on iron or steel articles, as 
described in item 1600, etc., from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Milwaukee, Wis. Item 1600, 


which is a list of iron and steel articles, 
specifically lists braces, structual. 

If this was a question of interpreting 
only those items in the classification, 
the principle of tariff interpretation in 
the following cases would apply: Lock- 
port Fittings Co., Inc. v. Akron, C. & Y. 
Ry., 241 I.C.C. 653; Celluloid Corp. v. Le- 
high Valley R. R., 216 I.C.C. 533; Gid- 
eon-Anderson Lbr. Co. v. St. Louis-S. W. 
Ry., 88 F.2d 232; and United States v. 
Gulf Refining Co., 268 U. S. 542, 45 
S.Ct. 597, affirming 284 Fed. 90. These 
cases hold that when a commodity is 
embraced in two tariff designations, 
that which is more specific will apply. 


Your contention that the specific rate 
takes precedence over the general rate 
has no application where one rate is a 
commodity rate and the other a class 
rate. In such cases, the commodity rate 
applies to all articles embraced in the 
description in the commodity rate item. 
See, in this respect, Frost & Co. v. Di- 
rector General, 57 I.C.C. 755; Grosjean 
Rice Milling Co. v. Director General, 89 
I.C.C. 395; Badger Lumber & Coal Co. 
v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 152 I.C.C. 
629; and Lightsey Bros. v. Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. Co., 229 I.C.C. 526. 

Under the above cases, the rates in 
item 3205 of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau tariff No. 247-K are 
applicable in the absence of any re- 
striction therein. 


Tariff Interpretation— 


Application of Section 7 of Rule 35 
Of Consolidated Freight Classification 


Question—lIllinois 


We are shippers of tank car commodi- 
ties in the Official Territory. We have 
been involved on the interpretation of 
Rule 35, section 7 of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification, on tank cars not 
completely unloaded. 


The rule states that the portion re- 
maining in the tank car has to be de- 
clared and charged for, except that if the 
substance remaining in the car does not 
exceed 3 per cent of the last loaded 
movement, or if no commercial consid- 
eration is given to the remaining sub- 
stance, and which must not exceed one- 
third of the weight of the last loaded 
movement. 


One contention on the interpretation 
of the rule is that if 2 per cent is re- 
turned in the car and a credit is issued 
to the vendor or consignee, there will be 
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with the personal touch! 
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A silver service is meant for use . . . and our Silver 


Anniversary Service is proving the point throughout our 
system. Key to this bustling activity is our Silver Service scranron CAUCUS 
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no freight charges involved. The point 
of argument is the 3 per cent mentioned 
in the first exception of the rule. Our 
thinking on this point is that the two 
exceptions will be considered separately, 
since they are connected by the word 
“or.” In other words, if commercial 
consideration is given on either 1, 2 or 
3 per cent of the return lading, freight 
charges will be collected by the carrier. 

Your reference to regulations or court 
decisions will be appreciated in clearing 
up this point. 


Answer 


Section 7 of Rule 35 of Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 21 reads, as 
follows: 


“If a tank car is not completely un- 
loaded at destination and the remainder 


NOTICE TO 


is prohibited at the— 


is restricted at the— 


N.Y. 


Bridges call Gibralter 2-1704. 


regulations. 


toll booth or from— 


REGULATIONS ON THE 
TRANSPORTING OF HAZARDOUS ARTICLES IN THE 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY PORT DISTRICT 


REGULATIONS concerning the TRANSPORTATION of EXPLOSIVES, FLAMMABLES, 
RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS and OTHER DANGEROUS ARTICLES are in effect at the 
interstate TUNNELS and BRIDGES operated by The Port of New York Authority in 
order to PROVIDE SAFETY and insure PROTECTION to LIFE and PROPERTY. 


The transportation of certain explosives and other dangerous articles 


HOLLAND TUNNEL—Jersey City, N.J. to Downtown New York 
LINCOLN TUNNEL—Weehawken, N.J. to Midtown New York 


178 ST. and 179 ST. TUNNELS—New York end of George Washington Bridge 
to and from thru streets leading to The Bronx and Westchester. 


The transportation of explosives, Class A & B, with certain exceptions, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE—Ft. Lee, N.J. to Uptown New York 

BAYONNE BRIDGE—Bayonne, N.J. to Port Richmond, Staten Island, N.Y. 
GOETHALS BRIDGE—Elizobeth, N.J. to Howland Hook, Staten Island, N.Y. 
OUTERBRIDGE CROSSING—Perth Amboy, N.J. to Tottenville, Staten Island, 


All motor vehicles carrying explosives, Class A or B, and desiring to use above bridges 
must request SPECIAL PERMIT at least two (2) hours prior to anticipated use of 
facility—at George Washington Bridge call SWinburne 5-1500—at Staten Island 


State laws of New Jersey and New York prescribe the penalties for violation of 
Copies of Rules and Regulations Governing the Transportation of 
Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles may be obtained at any tunnel or bridge 


of the lading is shipped in the same car 
or tanks to any point for reloading, 
cleaning or repairing of car or tanks, 
the weight thereof must be declared by 
the shipper or receiver and will be 
charged for at actual or lawfully esti- 
mated weight and carload rating or rate 
applicable for movement in tank cars; 
except that if the substance remaining 
in the car or tanks does not exceed 3 
per cent of the weight of the last loaded 
movement, or if no commercial consid- 
eration (see Note) is given to the sub- 
stance remaining in the tank and which 
must not exceed one-third of the weight 
of the last loaded movement, the weight 
thereof need not be declared and no 
charge shall be made for it. Rule 13 will 
not apply. 


“Note—No commercial consideration 
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shall be deemed to be given to the re- 
maining substance if the purchaser or 
consignee in connection with the last 
loaded movement of the car is not 
credited with it, or if it is discharged as 
waste before the car is again loaded, or 
if such remaining material is accumu- 
lated substance which is wasted when 
car is cleaned.” 


As we interpret the provisions of sec- 
tion 7, there are two separate and dis- 
tinct exceptions to the provision in this 
rule for assessing charges on the amount 
returned, namely, (1) where the amount 
returned does not exceed 3 per cent of 
the original load, and (2), if no commer- 
cial consideration is given to the amount 
returned, which does not exceed one- 
third of the weight of the original load. 


The fact that there are two maximum 
amounts for the portion of the original 
load which is returned shows that there 
are two separate and distinct exceptions. 
That which permits the return of 3 per 
cent of the original load is not subject 
to the condition that no commercial con- 
sideration is given to it. The only limita- 
tion is that the amount returned shall 


not exceed 3 per cent of the original 
load. 


If our interpretation is correct, there 
should be no freight charges applicable 
if 2 per cent of the original load is re- 
turned in the car, even though a credit 
is given the vendor or consignee. 

We can find no report of the Commis- 
sion specifically in point. 


Motor Carriers— 


Interstate or Intrastate 
Character of Draymen 


Question—lowa 


We have shipments from Dubuque, Ia., 
to New York, N.Y., consigned to a dray- 
man, who, in turn, distributes the prod- 
uct to various places of business in New 
York city. 


These shipments move from Dubuque 
to the drayman by rail, truck contract 
carrier, or by the shipper’s own truck. 


The shipper consigns some of these 
loads to the drayman, who is a common 
carrier. The other loads are consigned 
to the drayman who has a contract with 
the shipper. 


The drayman, who is a common Car- 
rier, has two sets of rates. One set 
covers interstate deliveries and the other, 
intrastate deliveries. Which rate does 
this common carrier drayman have the 
right to assess for his services on these 
deliveries? 

If the drayage services are consid- 
ered interstate, is the contract drayman 
required to have his rates on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? 


It is a contention that, after the ship- 
ment is delivered to the drayman, it 
becomes an intrastate shipment. 


Answer 


The status of the drayman who dis- 
tributes those shipments which move 
in your own vehicles appears to be cov- 
ered by the report of the Commission 
in W. J. Holliday & Co., Inc. v. Liberty 
Trucking Co., 53 M.C.C. 22, wherein the 
Commission said: 

“The facts are undisputed. The com- 
plainant operates a plant and ware- 
house at Hammond, Ind., from which he 
ships iron and steel articles to various 
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ALWAYS the right time 
Perfect Shipping! 


Traditionally, the month of April has been known as Perfect 
Shipping Month. But on the Seaboard we regard 

Perfect Shipping as a year-round goal. 

Improved facilities of all kinds are helping us in our effort 
to do a better job for you every day in the year — and 
Seaboard personnel is eager to see that every shipment 
receives personalized service. That's why we say it’s 


always the right time for Perfect Shipping on the Seaboard. 
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Smooth as a wel/l-directed orchestra... 


that’s how Cotton Be/t has been 


handling freight for 80 years. 
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points, including Rockford. The ship- 
ments here considered moved during the 
period from February 8, 1949, to July 1, 
1949, inclusive, and were less-than- 
truckload shipments, most of them 
weighing less than 5,000 pounds. They 
were transported from Hammond to 
Chicago in the motor vehicles of the 
complainant or of one Dirk Broekema. 
who is engaged in an operation partially 
exempt under the provisions of section 
203(b) (8) of the act, in which he 
transports complainant’s traffic exclu- 
sively under contract. At Chicago the 
shipments were tendered defendant and 
moved on his bills of lading from Chi- 
cago to Rockford over a route entirely 
within Illinois. The defendant is au- 
thorized to operate in both intrastate 
and interstate commerce. Prior to 
March 3, 1949, defendant collected 
charges on the shipments at the intra- 
state rate of 35 cents from Chicago to 
Rockford. Thereafter, upon the advice 
of a member of the field staff of our 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, defendant 
demanded charges based on the inter- 
state rates of 75 cents on shipments 
weighing less than 5,000 pounds, and 55 
cents on shipments weighing 5,000 
pounds or more. Complainant has re- 
fused to pay more than the intrastate 
rate, and defendant has billed him for 
alleged undercharges in the amount of 
the difference between the intrastate 
and interstate rates. 

“The question here presented is 
whether or not the transportation service 
provided by defendant from Chicago to 
Rockford on the shipments was inter- 
state in character within the meaning 
of part II of the act. In support of his 
position that defendant’s transportation 
service was not interstate within the 
provisions of the act, complainant relies 
upon the opinion testimony to that ef- 
fect of the transportation director of the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
and an Official of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, and upon Pennsylvania R. Co. 
v. Public Utilities Comm. of Ohio, 298 
US. 170, and Service Transp. Co. Con- 
tracts and Agreements, 44 M.C.C. 419.... 


“The Dora investigation and the Bis- 
ceglia proceeding presented questions 
respecting operating rights. In each of 
these proceedings, the majority of divi- 
sion 5 concluded that interstate operat- 
ing authority was required for transpor- 
tation between points wholly within a 
single state on shipments having a prior 
or subsequent movement in private car- 
riage from or to another state. We are 
aware that no interstate operating au- 
thority would have been required unless 
the transportation was subject to part 
II of the act, but we do not believe that 
these cases are decisive. 


“No one is here contending that the 
transportation of any of the shipments 
was under a common control, manage- 
ment, or arrangement for a continuous 
carriage or shipment so as to be within 
the exception to the exemption of section 
203(b) (8). The question is whether the 
transportation of the shipments by com- 
plainant in his own vehicles or by 
Broekema in a service not within the 
exception to the exemption in section 
203(b) (8) could be considered as part of 
a continuous ‘shipment’ so that the 
common-carrier portion of the shipment 
would be subject to part II. The situa- 
tion here, so far as the character of the 
transportation is concerned, is very simi- 
lar to that in the Pennsylvania R. Co. 
case. The provision in part II of the 
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THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 


LONG-DISTANCE MOVING SERVICES 


A glance at the picture above will 
show you one of the biggest . . . and 
most important differences ... between 
Mayflower Long-Distance Moving 
Service and that of others. It is the 
absence of a tailgate on the van. Only 
Mayflower vans have no tailgates. 
Everything rides safely locked inside 
where it can’t be damaged by dust 
and weather. Yes, moving companies 
can vary widely in the quality and ex- 
tent of experience, organization, and 
facilities. You'll find Aero Mayflower 
second to none! 


Service is available everywhere. 


Selected representatives at origin 
and destination relieve your people 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse 
agents provides on-the-spot representation through- 
out the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section 
of your telephone directory. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


AMERICA’S 
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of moving details and see that the 
move is carried out to complete 
satisfaction. 


Mayflower vans are built to May- 
flower specifications to protect the 
goods enroute. 


Specially designed pads, covers, 
and van equipment protect goods 
enroute. 


Capable, courteous van operators 

. educated in Mayflower Moving 
School . . . safeguard their posses- 
sions. 


Nation-wide dispatching system 
makes shipments move promptly. 


FURNITURE 


Preventive maintenance plan keeps 
equipment in tip-top shape. 

Modern storage facilities . . . and 
other warehouse services . . . at 


origin or destination . . . if you 
need them. 


Complete, undivided responsibility 
for your satisfaction. 


A strong, established, financially 
sound, national company that 
stands behind its service to your 
company and its people. 


One quality of service . . . the best 
. every time .. . everywhere. 


Mayflower Service saves you and 
your company time and money. 


Pa Maytiowers 
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act comparable to section 1(3) of part 


in the quest of aus Sisnk tees ‘onsvdses’ oma Soumapeanttinon’ to 
perfect shipping... 








which part II applies include all ve- 
hicles operated by any motor carrier. 
Since the term motor carrier does not 
include private carriers in respect to 
rate and tariff matters, we believe that 
we should follow the principle stated in 
the Pennsylvania R. Co. case that trans- 
portation by a common carrier wholly 
within a single state may not be ‘com- 
bined with carriage by an owner for 
the purpose of subjecting the whole to 
the operation of the statute when the 
parts would be exempt,’ and although 
the whole transaction may have been 
in interstate commerce, it is _ inter- 
state commerce that Congress has not 
made subject to the rate provisions of the 
interstate commerce act. 


“There is no essential difference in the 
carriage by complainant and the car- 
riage by Broekema. Although Broekema 
is a contract carrier by motor vehicle, 
his transportation is now subject only 
to certain specific provisions of part II 
relating to safety of operations and not 
in respect to rate and tariffs matters. 


“We find that the transportation of 
the considered shipments of certain 
steel articles from Chicago, IIl., to Rock- 
ford, Ill., was not part of an interstate 
movement subject to part II of the 
interstate commerce act and that the 
interstate rates sought to be collected 
aol the defendant were not applicable 


















































































































i to the status of the drayman’s dis- 
tribution of those shipments moving 
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FAST TO 8 Stampings, Unfinished, Vv. 
MOTOR FREIGHT SOUTHERN Iron and Steel Articles 
STATES Question—Illinois 
We are confronted with the proper 
classification and rating on a given ar- 
TRANSPORTATION ticle manufactured and shipped to us 
/MOTOR FREIGHT in volume lots. 

G7 — There has been considerable contro- 
TE hfe ell versy over the items during the past 
several months, the articles being 
TRUCKING stamped from metal of 17-gauge or thin- 
A DIVISION OF ET&WNC ner, shipped in crates, one of the items 
/ Gen. Offices: Johnson City, Tenn. being nested solid and the other article 

nested, but not solid. 
ss glihaiuabe abate We contend that the items or articles 
AND THE MIDWEST Seems are subject to National Motor Freight 
senate: ig ond aleaseaegae Classification No. 13, item 54110, since 
mannapegns IT wieBNON SALEM _ GREENSBORO the movement originates in central 
TO TE DYERSBURG AND THE MIDWEST KNOXVILLE 3 poe states motor freight territory and is not 
ee JACKSON F. ATHENS RIGH POINT RALEIGH subject to item 54120, due to the fact 
er F.. . *e CHARLOTTE that further work is necessary before 
ume — Be BE A281 ANSURG this item is completed and ready for use. 
¢i0 <a MISSISSIPPI FLORENCE Gtorcia NS SOUTH CAROLINA After the receipt of the articles at our 

AND SOUTHWEST BA TUPELO sidiameas 














. plant, it is necessary that we further 
Scowwm COLUMBIA machine or drill both of the parts be- 
aig “’ MAP OF OPERATIONS fore additional operations are performed. 

ET&WNC Transportation System We further contend that class 5 is the 
ae : = Sen proper class for these articles and are 
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EQUIPMENT 
EXPEDITES 


Facilities to store and move bulk are un- 
equalled on the Pacific Coast. Men, 
equipment and management make the 
difference. 


Hondling of bulk cargo is a specialty in Portland. Terminal 
4, pier 5, dispatches cargo from open stock pile or rail cars 
directly into vessels. 


Dockside cranes cut costs, speed delivery, and 
assure an uninterrupted ship-to-shore movement 
for bulk cargo. 


IT’S PROFITABLE TO SHIP 
THROUGH PORTLAND, OREGON 
THE PROGRESSIVE PORT 

OF THE PACIFIC 


A large part of Portland, Ore- 
gon’s $9,300,000 dock moderniza- 
tion program is being invested in equip- 


ment to expedite the transfer of bulk 


cargo faster and more economically. 


Dock facilities have been “cargo engi- 
neered”. . . . Experienced and trained 
personnel under skilled supervision as- 
sures you that, “It’s Good Business to 


Ship through the Port of Portland.” 


3070 W.W. Front 
Portiand 10, Ore. 


‘The Columbia River Thos. P. Guerin 
Gateway to the World"’ Gen. Mgr. 






































































































































































































SWIFT and SURE! 


COOKE personalized service speeds 
products to markets—cuts your cost, 
raises your profits through indi- 
vidual solutions to your particular 
warehousing, transportation and 
physical distribution problems. 30 
years a leader in public merchan- 
dise warehousing in the world’s 
greatest distribution center! Unsur- 
passed in specially-trained per- 
sonnel, methods, equipment and 
facilities! Write today for detailed 
brochure. 


































































































when time and money count, 
count on 
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J. LEO COOKE WAREHOUSE CORP. 


JERSEY CITY & TRENTON, N. J. 
































PENN RR: 140 Bay St. Jersey City 2 
Oldfield 3-5080 ° Whitehall 3-5090 
Whitehead Rd., Trenton 9 © JUniper 7-4646 
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North Pier Terminal, Chicago, Il. 














Encinal Terminals, Alameda, Calif. 











of the opinion that your findings will 
confirm our decision. 


Answer 


Item 54110 of National Motor Freight 
Classification No. 13 applies on “Iron or 
Steel: Blanks, Stampings or Unfinished 
Shapes, N.O.I., from plate, sheet or strip 
iron or steel, see Note, item 54120, in the 
rough (blanks, stampings: or unfinished 
in one piece, not further finished, ex- 
cept that they may be primed, leaded or 
tarred with one coat only to preserve 
from rust).” 

The note in item 54120 reads: 


“Where Blanks, Stampings or Shapes 
require no further work before becoming 
finished articles, or where they have 
been further finished than in the rough 
by mechanical process or by being 
bronzed, coppered, acid-coppered, en- 
ameled, galvanized, japanned, painted, 
plated, tinned, or permanently coated by 
any other process, the general or specific 
description for the article must be used; 
in the absence of such _ description, 
Blanks, Shapes or Stampings of 16-gauge 
or thicker will be subject to ratings for 
Iron or Steel Hardware, N.O.I., item 
49900, and Blanks, Shapes or Stampings 
of 17-gauge or thinner, will be subject 
to the ratings for Sheet Steel Articles, 
N.O.I., item 85870.” 

A similar question was the subject of 
the report in Gibson Refrigerator Co. v. 
Chesapeake & O. R. Co., 296 I.C.C. 1, 
wherein the Commission said: 

“The complainant describes the ship- 
ments as consisting of ‘unfinished stamp- 
ings’ or ‘shells’ used to make housings for 
the compressor units of refrigerators. 
The issue is whether the shells as shipped 
consisted of blanks, stampings, or un- 
finished shapes made from plate, sheet, or 
strip iron or steel, in one piece, not 
advanced in the state of manufacture 
beyond the stamping process. It was 
necessary for the complainant to grind 
away irregularities on the flanges of the 
shells in order to weld properly and to 
seal hermetically the shell or dome. 

“The complainant contends that the 
applicable rate was a commodity rate of 
53 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, on— 

“‘*Blanks, stampings or unfinished 
shape, N.O.I.B.N., .. . from plate, sheet 
or strip, iron or steel, in one piece, not 
advanced in the state of manufacture 
beyond the stamping process. Articles 
named may be leaded, painted or tarred 
with one coat only, to preserve from rust.’ 

“It is the complainant’s position that 
the shells as received were steel stamp- 
ings, in one piece, not advanced in the 
stage of manufacture beyond the stamp- 
ing process, and that this is indicated 
by the further processing required prior 
to their use in the production of airtight 
housings for refrigerator compressor 
units. The actual factory cost of the 
grinding work performed by the com- 
plainant on flanges of both the upper 
and lower shells which form the refrig- 
erator compressor housing is 3.85 cents 
per shell. 

“The defendants maintained prior to 
May 30, 1952, a fourth-class rate of 99 
cents, as per item 23020 in the Con- 
solidated Classification, and on and after 
that date, a class 45 rate of 86 cents, 
as per item 23020 in the Uniform Clas- 
sification, both subject to a minimum of 
30,000 pounds, applicable on iron or steel 
hardware, N.O.I.B.N. These classifica- 
tions contained also the following de- 
scription and note: 


“‘Blanks, stampings or unfinished 
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shapes, N.O.I1.B.N., from plate, sheet 
or strip iron or steel, see Note 4, item 
24955, in the rough (blanks, stampings 
or unfinished shapes in one piece, not 
further finished, except that they may 
be primed, leaded or tarred with one 
coat only, to preserve from rust): 


‘Note 4—Where blanks, stampings 0: 
shapes require no further work befor: 
becoming finished articles, or where the) 
have been further finished than in the 
rough by mechanical process or by bein; 
bronzed, coppered, acid-coppered, enam- 
eled, galvanized, japanned, painted 
plated, tinned, or coated by any other 
process, the general or specific descrip- 
tion for the article must be used; ir 
absence of such description, blanks. 
shapes or stampings of 16-gauge 01 
thicker will be subject to ratings for iron 
or steel hardware, N.OI.B.N., item 
ae 

“It is urged by the defendants that if 
the charges collected were not applicable 
then the classification rating on iron or 
steel hardware, N.O.1.B.N., was appli- 
cable. ... 

“In the notice of declination of claims 
dated December 30, 1953, the defendants 
described the shipments as ‘so-called 
domes, or upper and lower shells to 
house a refrigerator compressor’, and 
stated that they are not considered un- 
finished stampings, referring to the fact 
that the matter had been handled be- 
fore in connection with a movement 
from Cincinnati to Richmond, Ind., 
when a specific item, not here applicable, 
was published in a tariff of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co., one of the 
defendants herein. In that tariff item 
the commodities are described as com- 
pressor domes, iron or steel, machined 
or not machined. 

“From the evidence before us, the con- 
clusion is warranted that the articles 
received by the complainant from Ivory- 
dale were not in the rough and were 
advanced in their state of manufacture 
beyond stamping processes. 

“We find that the rates assailed were 
and are applicable, and are not shown 
to have been or to be unjust or un- 
reasonable. An order dismissing the 
complaint will be entered.” 

Even though it was held that the arti- 
cles were not in the rough, we are in- 
clined to agree with Commissioner Freas’ 
dissenting remarks to the effect that the 
articles came within the description 
relied upon by the complainant. 


Another report of a similar nature is 
Rheem Mfg. Co. v. Chicago, R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co., 273 I.C.C. 185, wherein the Com- 
mission said: 


“Section 1 of item 950-B of the first- 
mentioned tariff applies to ‘Iron or Steel 
Articles as described in items 952 and 
954, minimum weight 40,000 pounds .. ”’ 
Among the articles described in item 
952-G, which amends item 952, are: 


“‘Blanks, Stampings or Unfinished 
Shapes, N.O.I.B.N., in Western Classi- 
fication, from plate, sheet or strip iron 
or steel, in one piece, not advanced in 
the state of manufacture beyond the 
stamping process. Articles named may 
be leaded, painted or tarred with one 
coat only, to preserve from rust. (Will 
not apply on articles not included in the 
description shown in item 24950 of West- 
ern Classification No. 72).’ 


“The pertinent description in that 
item of the classification is as follows: 
“‘Blanks, Stampings or Unfinished 
Shapes, N.O.I.B.N., from plate, sheet or 
strip iron or steel, see Note 4, item 
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Cooper-Jarrett Salesman... Now that I’ve got my foot 


in the door, let me tell you why | look like the cat that swallowed the canary. 


My Company really goes all-out to give the customer the benefit 


of every time-and-money-saving wrinkle in the business. Usually does it first, too. 
. our much-copied, never-equalled round-the-clock 


Just two examples. . 
relays, and our I-D* System that automatically guarantees special handling 


for your shipments. Want to be shown? I’m just aching for the chance. 


“Our Integrated Delivery System — based on Speedy-Ticker-Tape — is the modern 
communication miracle that flashes full advance information about all freight 


en route. Enables our destination terminals to pre-plan 


dock operations for rapid local delivery. Ask us about it. 


COOPER-JARRETT INC. 


FREIGHT 
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24955, in the rough (blanks, stampings 
or unfinished shapes in one piece, not 
further finished, except that they may 
be primed, leaded or tarred with one 
coat only, to preserve from rust).’ 


“Note 4 of item 24955 is quoted below: 


“‘Note 4—Where Blanks, Stampings 
or Shapes require no further work be- 
fore becoming finished articles, or where 
they have been further finished than in 
the rough by mechanical process or by 
being bronzed, coppered, acid-coppered, 
enameled, galvanized, japanned, painted, 
plated, tinned or coated by any other 
process, the general or specific descrip- 
tion for the article must be used; in the 
absence of such description, Blanks, 
Shapes or Stampings 16-gauge or thicker 
will be subject to ratings for iron or 
steel hardware, N.O.I.B.N., item 23020, 
and Blanks, Shapes or Stampings of 17- 
gauge or thinner will be subject to the 
ratings for sheet steel ware, N.O.I.B.N., 
item 40445.’ 

“According to complainant’s traffic 
manager the stampings shipped were not 
further finished or processed beyond the 
stamping-machine process prior to ship- 
ment and were given necessary finishing 
or processing at Houston and then were 
assembled into the finished heaters or 
other appliances for which they were de- 
signed. Another witness, a representa- 
tive from complainant’s engineering 
department, .who was familiar with all 
the articles shipped, described them as 
items that have been formed in a press 
or pierced, punched, extruded, drawn, 
or sheared from sheet metal of various 
thicknesses ranging from 24-gauge to 
3/16 inch. Articles comprising the ship- 
ments here under consideration in- 


cluded inner and outer doors for water 
he-ters, hinges, top and bottom pans for 
water heater tanks, burner brackets, 
shrouds, springs for inner doors, insula- 
tion retainers, shutters, reflecting 
shields, and floor shields. All parts are 
not completed by the initial stamping, 
most of them requiring more than one 
operation, such as pressing several times 
to make them smooth in one spot. A 
specific illustration is that of a top pan 
with a flush opening. This is blanked 
and drawn in one operation after which 
holes are pierced in it and a neck is 
formed by extrusion... . 


“Complainant’s evidence that most of 
his articles require, and are subject to, 
more than one operation, other than the 
initial stamping, before being shipped, 
and that certain items, such as the de- 
scribed shutter door are complete articles 
when shipped and require no further 
work except installation, indicates that 
the articles shipped do not come within 
the tariff qualification ‘not advanced in 
the state of manufacture beyond the 
stamping process’ or the descriptions of 
item 24950 of the classification ‘in the 
rough’ and ‘not further finished.’ It ap- 
pears that complainant’s articles as 
shipped are embraced within the descrip- 
tions of item 24955, in that they ‘require 
no further work before becoming finished 
articles’ or ‘where they have been further 
finished than in the rough by mechanical 
process.’ They are accordingly not in- 
cluded in the description shown in item 
24950 of the classification, and, therefore, 
the provisions of item 950-B of South- 
western Lines’ tariff No. 252-B are in- 
applicable. Note 4 of item 24955 of the 
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classification requires that the general 
or specific description for the article must 
be used, and in the absence of such de- 
scription the articles become subject to 
ratings provided in items 23020 and 
40445. There being no general or specific 
description for the articles shipped, the 
ratings in items 23020 and 40445 of West- 
ern Classification No. 72, namely fourth 
class, minimum 30,000 pounds, and fourth 
class, minimum 20,000 pounds subject to 
Rule 34, respectively, were applicable. 
Fourth-class rates were $1.97 prior to 
July 1, 1946; $2.09 during the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1946; and $2.36 
on and after January 1, 1947. 

“We find that the rates charged on 
complainant’s shipments from Sparrows 
Point to Houston were inapplicable; that 
the applicable rates were fourth-class 
rates as provided by item 24955 of West- 
ern Classification. .. .” 

See also, the report of the Commission 
in Dorsey Bros. v. Baltimore & O. R. 
Co., 268 I.C.C. 652, wherein the Commis- 
sion said: 

“'-. . Charges were collected on this 
shipment at the second-class rate of 211 
cents named in the governing class-rate 
tariff. Reparation is sought down to 
the basis of the sixth-class rate of 99 
cents. A sixth-class rating was provided 
in a tariff naming exceptions to the 
Southern Classification, applicable on 
manufactured iron and steel articles, 
less-than-carload, including— 


“Blanks, Stampings, or Unfinished 
Shapes, N.O.I.B.N., in Southern Clas- 
sification, from plate, sheet or strip iron 
or steel, in one piece not advanced in 
the state of manufacture beyond the 
stamping process. Articles named may 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES Mission Rock Terminal 


One of the Largest and Most Modern Terminals in the World 


Advanced facilities at Mission Rock Termi- 
nal in San Francisco include provision for 
tailgate pickup and delivery at all sheds; 
traffic-planned roadways, rail service and 
berthing facilities; and the security protec- 


tion of a centralized, completely enclosed 
working and storage area. American Presi- 
dent Lines’ skilled personnel at Mission 
Rock have helped make this terminal one 
that is praised throughout the world. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES « General Offices: 311 California St., San Francisco 4 
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PERFECT SHIPPING 


every day of the week 


ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 
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1956 Was the Greatest 
Year in History for 


the Port of New Orleans 



































Ship Arrivals ........Up 5.6%* 











Export Car Unloadings . up 7.0%* 











General Cargo (Tons). . up 5.0%* 
Coffee (Bags). ....... up 5.9%* 























Bananas (Tons) ...... up 7.0%* 














*Over 1955. Figures are for public facilities, which handle 75% of Port tonnage. 











New Orleans is one of only two 
U. S. ports handling more than 
$1 billion of world cargo annually 




















and here’s why: 


Each year, more and more shippers learn of the time-saving, 
money-saving advantages of the Port of New Orleans. Why 
not turn these advantages to your company’s benefit? 























Lower inland freight rates to or from Mid-Continent U.S.A. 

Regular sailings to all world ports; nearly 4,000 last year. 

Fast, safe handling—lowest insurance rates in America. 

Shipside delivery from 8 major rail lines, 46 truck lines, 
50 barge lines. 

Savings up to 50% on freight forwarding charges. 

Quick dispatch—no terminal delays. 

Foreign Trade Zone #2. 

Mild weather—year ‘round operations. 
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For full particulars about the competitive advantage New 
Orleans offers you, write: Director of Commerce, Board 
of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 2 Canal 
Street, New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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be painted, leaded or tarred with one 
coat only, to preserve from rust.’ 

“Also in issue are the charges col- 
lected on three carload shipments, 
weighing 59,800, 30,000, and 35,000 
pounds, respectively, which were shipped 
from Butler on September 8 and October 
7, 1943, and February 2, 1944, and deliv- 
ered at Elba on September 15 and 
October 16, 1943, and February 10, 1944, 
respectively. These shipments were 
billed, respectively, as ‘steel stampings, 
auto parts, iron or steel, N.O.I.B.N.,’ ‘steel 
stampings, trailer parts, iron or steel, 
N.O.1.B.N., and ‘steel stampings, un- 
finished.’ The afore-mentioned item 3280 
of the classification also provided a 
carload rating of fifth class, minimum 
30,000 pounds. As there were no class 
or commodity ratings or rates applying 
specifically on trailer parts, defendants 
applied the fifth-class rating on the 
carload shipments by analogy, under 
authority of Rule 17 of the classification. 
The charges collected were based on 
the fifth-class rate of 112 cents. Com- 
plainants contend that a commodity rate 
of 77 cents was applicable on the car- 
load shipments, and seek reparation 
down to that basis. 

“Defendants concurrently maintained 
a commodity rate of 77 cents, minimum 
36,000 pounds, from Butler to Elba, ap- 
plicable on iron and steel articles, in- 
cluding those embraced within the de- 
scription provided in note 19 of the 
commodity tariff, as follows: 


“‘Blanks, Stampings, or Unfinished 
Shapes, N.O.I.B.N., in Southern Classi- 
fication, plate or sheet iron or steel in 
the rough in one piece, not further 
finished, except that they may be paint- 
ed, leaded or tarred with one coat only, 
to preserve from rust and which require 
further work to be done on them before 
becoming finished articles.’ 

“The commodities received by com- 
plainants were steel stampings, unfin- 
ished, in the rough, and in one piece. 
They were, in some instances, painted or 
otherwise treated to preserve from rust. 
It is not shown that this treatment was 
of more than one coat. At complain- 
ants’ plant, all of the stampings were 
subjected to a grinding process for the 
purpose of removing the so-called burrs; 
or rough edges, and the bolt holes in 
some of them required reaming by com- 
plainants before they could be used as 
trailer parts. 


“Blueprint specifications of several of 
the stampings, introduced by defend- 
ants, show such instructions as ‘Top 
flange must be flat and square with back 
of channel; flanges must be parallel.’ 
In their exceptions to the proposed re- 
port, defendants urge that this evidence 
establishes the nature of the stampings 
as finished articles. Mere instructions 
to the manufacturer, however definite, 
cannot be accepted as having greater 
probative weight than the direct testi- 
mony of complainants’ manager de- 
scribing the actual work required to be 
done on the stampings before they could 
be used in assembling trailers. The rec- 
ord adequately supports the conclusion 
that the stampings shipped were not 
advanced in the state of manufacture 
beyond the stamping process, and that 
they required further work to be done on 
them before becoming finished articles. 
It follows that the sixth-class rate of 99 
cents was applicable on the less-than- 
carload shipment, and that the com- 
modity rate of 77 cents, minimum 36,000 
pounds, was applicable on the carload 
shipments.” 
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location? San Francisco Warehouse Co. buildings are located in the 
very heart of the commercial district, convenient to all rail, 
truck and steamship terminals 


facilities? 500,000 square feet of first class storage area in two buildings 
Sprinklered or Electric Fire Detectors 
ADT Supervised 
General Merchandise, U.S. Customs and Internal Revenue 
Bonded Storage 
Office accommodations and Telephone service 
Pool Car Distribution 
Permitted City and Highway Common Carrier 
Private RR Sidings 
Reciprocal Switching 


experience? For 50 years the Pacific Coast pacemaker in storage and 
distribution service 


SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. » Phone SUtter 1-346] + Teletype SF-933 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: Distribution Service, Inc., 30 Church Street + Phone REctor 2-1580 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: Distribution Service, Inc., 251 East Grand Ave. * Phone SUperior 7-7180 
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— CORRECTLY oul” 


ASK 
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* PACK 
= PROPERLY 


Six Bavce 


FOR PERFECT SHIPPING 


Shipper, receiver and carrier alike benefit by the strict observance 
of proven principles which assure Perfect Shipping. 





“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure”’ is not just a 
meaningless phrase but is actually practiced on the Burlington. More 
than a century of experience in transporting freight shipments of all 

shapes and sizes has made BURLINGTON one of the nation’s 
most dependable railroads. 


You can count us in on Perfect Shipping. 


BURLINGTON LINES 
Everywhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
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Carloadings Totaled 685,833 
in Week Ended March 23 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
nded March 23, 1957, totaled 685,833 
‘ars, the Association of American Rail- 
oads announced. This was a decrease 
yf 11,415 cars, or 1.6 per cent below the 
orresponding week in 1956, it said but 
in increase of 51,205 cars, or 8.1 per cent, 
ibove the corresponding week in 1955. 

Loadings in the week ended March 23 
were 3,393 cars, or five-tenths of one 
ver cent, below the preceding week. 

Coal loading amounted to 140,089 cars, 
in increase of 6,934 cars above the cor- 
responding week a year ago, but a de- 
‘rease of 642 cars below the preceding 
week, this year, said the A.A.R., adding: 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 355,- 
386 cars, a decrease of 9,868 cars below the 
corresponding week last year, and a de- 
crease of 789 cars below the preceding week. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
freight totaled 57,262 cars, a decrease of 2,970 
cars below the corresponding week in 1956, 
and a decrease of 458 cars below a week 
ago. 

Grain and grain products loadings totaled 
49.975 cars, a decrease of 33 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1956, and a decrease 
of 2,602 cars below the preceding week this 
year. In the Western Districts, grain and 
grain products loadings for the week of 
March 23 totaled 31,624 cars, an increase of 
1,232 cars above the corresponding 1956 week, 
but a decrease of 1,181 cars below the preced- 
ing week. 

Livestock loading amounted to 5,578 cars, 
a decrease of 1,482 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1956, and a decrease of 
198 cars below the preceding week this year. 
In the Western Districts, loading of livestock 
for the week of March 23 totaled 4,014 cars, 
1 decrease of 1,167 cars below the corre- 
sponding week a year ago, and a decrease 
of 184 cars below the preceding week. 

Forest products loadings totaled 41,094 
cars, a decrease of 5,497 cars below a year 
ago, but an increase of 1,222 cars above a 
week ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 23,277 cars, an 
increase of 1,678 cars above last year, and 
an increase of 217 cars above last week. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,172 cars a 
decrease of 177 cars below a year ago, and 
a decrease of 143 cars below a week ago. 

All districts reported decreases compared 
with the corresponding week in 1956, except 
the Eastern, Allegheny and Pocahontas. All 
reported increases compared with the cor- 


responding week in 1955, except the South 
Western. 


Cumulative Loadings 





1957 1956 1955 

Four weeks of Jan. 2,565,299 2,712,773 2,504,652 
Four weeks of Feb. 2,615,825 2,750,654 2,555,887 
Week of March 2... 703,984 710,976 653,575 
Week of March 9... 672,386 697,601 662,283 
Week of Mar. 16... 689,226 685,983 650,924 
Week of Mar. 23... 685,833 697,248 634,628 

Total . 7,932,553 8,255,235 7,661,949 


Action on C.A.B. Nomination 


The Senate interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee on March 27 voted to 
report favorably the nomination of Louis 
J. Hector, of Florida, to be a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board (T.W., 
March 16, p. 85). 


N.I.T. League Makes Answer to Railroad 


Verified Statements on Rate of Return 


Verified Statements Filed for League in Ex Parte 206 Deal With 
Railroads’ ‘New Approach’ Based on Demand for Adequate Rate of 
League Committee Chairmen, Consultant, File Statements. 


Return. 


The National Industrial Traffic 
League has filed three verified 


statements and two exhibits with — 


the Commission in Ex Parte 206, In- 
creased Freight Rates, Eastern and 
Western Territories, 1956 (Including 
Southern Rail Case) in which gen- 
eral opposition to further rate in- 
creases for the railroads is expressed 
and special attention is paid to the 
“outmoded” less-carload rate struc- 
ture and to economic testimony in 
support of the railroads’ pleas. 


Eastern and western railroads seek 
additional increases to bring up to 22 
per cent in the east and west the 7 per 
cent granted in the east and the 5 per 
cent granted in the west as an emergency 
measure. The southern railroads seek to 
increase to 15 per cent the 5 per cent in- 
crease granted them—an increase which 
the Commission said it did not regard as 
required by an emergency. 

Eugene Landis, general traffic manager, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, and chairman of a special 
League committee on Ex Parte 206, asked 
the Commission in his verified statement 
to deny at this time any further increase 
in the general level of the railroad rates. 


Committee Statements 


He asked the Commission to withhold 
any increase authorization until it was 
clearly established that railroad earnings 
were inadequate in terms of the inter- 
state commerce act, and that the defi- 
ciency could not be made up by savings, 
improvements, and other actions. Mr. 
Landis asserted that further increases 
would be unsound because of their in- 
flationary effect and that they would 
lead to further spiraling of the cost of 
living. Hence, he said, additional in- 
creases would not be in the public 
interest nor permanently beneficial to 
the railroads. 


J. M. Cody, general traffic manager, 
Butler Brothers, Chicago, and a mem- 
ber of the ‘League’s executive committee, 
filed a verified statement and an exhibit 
which dealt primarily with railroad less- 
than-carload and merchandise traffic. 

Mr. Cody said that there had been a 
great decline in less-carload rail traffic 
resulting in the loss of high-revenue 
carload tonnage represented by the 
manufactures and miscellaneous groups. 


He said that this was due to “an out- 
moded rate structure.” 

An 88-page exhibit and a 63-page 
verified statement were filed on behalf of 
the League by William B. Saunders, con- 
sultant and economic adviser to the 
League. His exhibit was primarily a 
statistical rebuttal of evidence in pre- 
pared statements filed by Graham E. 
Getty, assistant vice-president, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and associate 
director of the A.A.R. Bureau of Railway 
Economics, by principal railroad officers 
(T.W., Feb. 9, p. 71), and by Dr. Walter 
A. Morton, professor of economics at 
the University of Wisconsin, who filed 
a verified statement last October on the 
cost of money and a fair rate of return 
for the railroads (T.W., Oct. 20, 1956, 
p. 83). 


League Position Summarized 


The League’s’ executive’ secretary, 
Lester J. Dorr, released the following 
summary of the statements filed on be- 
half of the League: 

“In general, Mr. Saunders’ testimony 
deals with the broad questions of what 
the railroads need and how those needs 
are or should be met. His analysis, which 
extends over the period from 1939 to 
1955, provides factual support for the an- 
swers to these questions, emphasizing the 
results for individual railroads in con- 
trast with the territorial figures sub- 
mitted by the principal railroad witnesses. 
Statistics submitted by the railroads are 
for the railroads collectively—Mr. Saun- 
ders’ statistics and financial figures are 
for individual railroads. They show up 
many features of weakness in the rail- 
road presentation which are hidden or 
undisclosed in the collective figures. Mr. 
Saunders’ exhibit shows such wide variety 
or differences in the statistics of per- 
formance as between the various roads as 
to indicate plainly great room for im- 
provement in operating performance on 
many roads. 

“The wide variations for individual car- 
riers in the same territory each year 
and over the years are undoubtedly due 
to two basic factors: (1) Some carriers 
have given better service than others and 
have been able to attract more traffic 
than their competitors; (2) some carriers 
have been more aggressive in adopting 
new techniques and practices and thus 
have been able to hold down their costs 
better than their competitors. 

“Another important factor having a 
significant effect on the individual rail- 
road results is the different impact of 
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Shipping by truck has a number of advantages, 


but one of the most valuable is that you keep 


~ _ me mh, . . , ’ 
° — your freight claims ’way, way down. There are 


. ad fag 
ve (Er a — ie ‘ 
i> da a couple of good reasons for this. First, truck 
wiaastee* & P “2 we @ 


8 transport is direct, door-to-door transport. Your 
cng nema, freight gets a minimum of handling. Second, a 
“ee “eR 


oil 


See truck ride is an casy ride for your shipments, 
= wh ... [hese truck advantages not only reduce 
your claims substantially—they relieve you of 
the need for complicated packaging and crating. 
... 50 you see—when you use trucks and 
trailers, you cut your claims to the bone, speed 
up your deliveries, reduce packing and crating. 
Real good news for any shipper—right? .. . The 
motor carriers in your community will be 
glad to study your operation and tell you 
specifically what motor transport can mean to 
you and your company. Call them in and 


talk it over! You'll be glad you did... 


REMEMBER THESE 5 RULES FOR PERFECT SHIPPING! — 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS aC TRUCK) ) LINE 
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Pack carefully in a 
sound container the 
right size for the job. 


Crate solidly in a prop- 
erly reinforced crate. 


Seal securely — with 
metal staples, glue or 
tape, and apply appro- 
priate warning labels. 


Address correctly and 
describe contents accu- 
rately, removing all 
old markings and ad- 
dresses. 


Rely on a truck to de- 
liver your shipment 
safely, from door to 
door, with a minimum 
of handling. 
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the passenger deficit on different proper- 
ties. Roads with a substantial passenger 
deficit naturally have shown relatively 

, poor results compared with those having 
relatively little passenger service and 
relatively small passenger deficits. On the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for example, the 
net railway operating income in 1955 was 
actually 11 per cent less than it was in 
1939 on the basis of total operations but 
the net from freight service alone actual- 
ly increased 32 per cent during the same 
period. 

“Mr. Saunders points out that the gen- 
eral presentation of the railroad case 
seems to hinge upon certain theories of 
the rate of return and the inadequacy of 
funds to meet railroad needs, the basic 
argument being that the railroads are 
entitled to a 6 per cent return on invest- 
ment. In support of this general position, 
the railroads’ testimony purports to show 
inability to raise funds through issuance 
of capital stock, it also emphasizes the 
trend of increasing interest rates on 
borrowed funds—but no attempt was 
made to relate that experience to that of 
other industries and to that of the rail- 
road industry as a whole over a period of 
years. Witness Saunders analyzed the 
sources and uses of funds by corporations 
generally and by the railroads to show 
the relative experience of the railroads. 
The study indicates that the railroads 
have been better off in recent years than 
they were in the past and that their 
financing costs have increased along with 
those of industry generally—the Nation’s 
economy as a whole being in a general 
inflationary period. 


Cost-of-Money Theory 


“Mr. Saunders emphasized that the 
key question in connection with the rate 
of return theory is not what the earnings 
have been in the past as a percentage of 
any theoretical dollar rate base but 
rather what the prospective earnings are. 
The railroads do not use per cents, Mr. 
Saunders indicated, they use dollars. 
The fact that earnings are less than 6 
per cent on investment does not auto- 
matically mean that the earnings are too 
low. In general the fallacy in Dr. Mor- 
ton’s cost of money-rate of return 
theory is that the worse the earnings 
record of the industry, the higher the 
so-called necessary rate of return. 

“As far as the investor is concerned 
his question is not about past earnings 
but about future earnings. This involves 
an attitude of mind toward the prospects 
of the industry. The investor’s view 
of the future prospects of the railroads 
is greatly influenced by the attitude of 
the industry itself. The general attitude 
of the railroad industry has not been 
conducive to investor confidence—only in 
very recent months has there been any 
attempt to get away from the forecast 
of gloom and despair on the outlook for 
the railroad industry—only in the recent 
past has there been a development of 
executive speeches and statements to 
stockholders which suggest that the out- 
look is promising. 


Changed Perspective Suggested 


‘Railroad traffic officers have not 
viewed their competitive situation in the 
right perspective—their test of diversion 
of traffic being whether or not current 
revenue is greater than it was. They 
should consider whether they are haul- 
ing their share of the increased traffic 
which is available to be moved. The 
fact is that the railroad share of total 
inter-city traffic has declined from 62.3 
per cent of the total ton-miles in 1939 
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to 49.4 per cent in 1955. Truck and pipe- 
line traffic have increased enormously 
during the same period. While the 
economy as a whole has had a growth 
of 140 per cent in the physical volume 
of business activity, railroad tonnage has 
gone up only 55 per cent. At the same 
time inter-city truck tonnage has in- 
creased 321 per cent. This truck growth 
at a rate so much more rapid than that 
of the economy as a whole and six times 
as rapid as that of the railroads un- 
ocd represents diversion of traf- 
ce. 

“Manufactures and miscellaneous traf- 
fic is of special concern—this traffic 
being generally the highest rated traffic. 
In 1955, the railroads were hauling only 
66 per cent as much of the total poten- 
tial manufactures and miscellaneous 
trafic as they were hauling in 1939. 
Using 1929 conditions as normal, the 
railroads now have only 46 per cent of 
their potential market for the movement 
of manufactured goods. This is ex- 
tremely profitable traffic, accounting for 
71 per cent of the total contribution to 
net railway operating income made by 
all traffic combined. Analysis of the 
commodity changes in traffic volume 
shows clearly that there is a different 
response to the economic situation for 
each industry. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of getting away from the buck- 
shot approach to rate problems, i.e., 
across the board general rate increases. 
The technique of rate-making must be 
revised if the railroads are to maximize 
the net revenue from existing and poten- 
tial traffic. 





Unit Costs 


“The revenue side is only one feature of 
the net railway operating income. The 
cost side of the equation is a function 
of the cost per unit of work done and 
the number of units of work required. 
It is not generally recognized that the 
over-all unit costs of the railroads have 
been trending downward for several 
years. This has come about because of 
different degrees of improvement in 
economy and efficiency in the different 
areas of the country as among different 
categories of work. While substantial 
economies have been made in the use of 
manpower for the maintenance of way 
and structures, considerable opportunities 
for economy remain in the field of freight 
car maintenance, station service and yard 
service. Special attention was directed to 
the great increases in the man-hours 
paid for per train hour in the case of 
the train and engine crews due to the 
nature of the working rules in this serv- 
ice. It was anticipated that new man- 
agement techniques in the field of cost 
control would be used to an increasing 
degree in the next few years. However, 
labor control is only one way of reducing 
costs. An increase in mergers and expan- 
sion of the joint use of facilities where 
more than one railroad serves the same 
area can be anticipated. Likewise a 
solution to the passenger deficit problem 
would reduce total costs now borne by 
the freight service in the amount of $24 
per car.” 

Other members of the special Ex Parte 
206 committee, for which Mr. Landis 
filed his statement, are: C. H. Beard, 
general traffic manager, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corporation, New York City; 
Mr. Cody; Charles T. Coy, traffic man- 
ager, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
P. Steele Labagh, traffic director, Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Frank A. Leffingwell, secretary- 
treasurer, Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
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League, Dallas, Tex.; Lowe P. Siddons, 
traffic manager, Holly Sugar Corp, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; James M. Stuart, 
general traffic manager, Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn., and Paul P. Watkins, 
commerce counsel, Atlanta Freight 
Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 


Minimum Charge Rise Opposed 


Opposition to any increase in the pre:- 
ent $3 minimum charge was expressed in 
a verified statement filed by George 0. 
Griffith, director of traffic of America; 
Home Products Corp. and chairman <f 
the classification committees of the Na- 
tional Small Shipments Traffic Confe: - 
ence, Inc., and the Drug and Toilet Prep- 
aration Traffic Conference. 

“In view of the fact that the minimu; 
charge per shipment was increased to $} 
effective February 20, 1957,” Mr. Griffith 
said, “it is not clear whether it is respond- 
ents’ intention to further increase that 
charge in the event that they are author 
ized in the pending proceeding to mak 
further increases in their rates and 
charges above the increases they hav. 
already been authorized to make.” 

Mr. Griffith said it was his considered 
opinion that any further increase in the 
minimum per-shipment charge would di- 
vert traffic from the railroads in such 
volume as to cause them to lose rather 
than gain revenue. 


N.E. Traffic League’s Views 


Harold D. Arnold, secretary of the New 
England Industrial Traffic League, in a 
verified statement on behalf of the 
league, said that his organization real- 
ized that, in order for the carriers to 
furnish the services which its members 
required, the rates must be compensatory 
and yield revenues to the carriers which 
would enable them to provide those 
services and with proper equipment. 

“However”, Mr Arnold said, “the league 
must emphatically oppose the percentage 
method of increasing freight rates. 
Further, the league is opposed to the 
fixing of rates by the Commission in a 
general rate proceeding which is calcu- 
lated to yield a predetermined rate of 
return on investment to the carriers. 

“Heretofore the league has proposed 
that such increases as are found to be 
justified by the Commission be imposed 
on a cents per 100 pounds basis, thus 
preserving rate relationships and, con- 
sequently, our markets. However, we 
realize that this method may have its 
limitations.” 


Alternative Proposal 


As an alternative proposal, Mr. Arnold 
said that the league had joined with the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut, Inc., in developing a formula for in- 
creasing freight rates when necessary 
which would be less detrimental to New 
England industries. 

The league, he said, recommended the 
adoption “of a more realistic procedure, 
employing a graduated downward-with- 
distance scale.” 

Under the formula advocated by the 
league, if rates in the mileage group 
between 40 and 100 miles were in- 
creased by 15 per cent, the base group, 
all other rates in mileage groups would 
be increased by percentages, respec- 
tively, as follows: 

Rates in mileage group from 100 to 
240 miles would be increased by 10 per 
cent; from 240 to 800 miles, by 7.5 per 
cent; from 800 to 2,200 miles, by 6 per 
cent, and from 2,200 to 3,000 miles, by 
6 per cent. 


C. Austin Sutherland, managing di- 
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rector of National Tank Truck Carriers, 
Tne. @ conference of the American 
Trucking Association, said in a verified 
ratement it was the position of the 
tank truck carriers that any increase 
uthorized in this proceeding applicable 
) petroleum products or other liquids 
» tank cars should be conditioned on 
‘he railroads retaining any such in- 
reases authorized in the proceeding. 

“Tf that requirement is not imposed,” 
vir. Sutherland said, “the railroads will, 
; they have in the past, unnecessarily 
issipate their revenues from these com- 
nodities by means of piecemeal reduc- 
ons which gain them nothing in the 
vgregate. To prevent that, requires 
he condition just suggested, or, in the 
iternative, the granting of no increases 
t all.” 


(See earlier story on page 195) 


Clarke Informs Senator 
\bout Need for 66 Copies 


Of Ex Parte 206 Statements 


Replying to a demand by Senator 
Williams, of Delaware, that a con- 
tituent’s letter of protest in Ex Parte 
No. 206, Increased Freight Rates, 
Hastern and Western Territories, 
1956, be placed in the proper files for 
ittention, Chairman Clarke, of the 
Commission has explained to the 
senator why the constituent’s letter 
may not be considered as evidence. 


The protest was originally returned to 
the writer, Warner W. Price, Jr., of 
Smyrna, Del., because 66 copies were 
not forwarded. On March 25, Senator 
Williams sent a letter to the Commis- 
sion, along with a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Price. The Senator asked why 66 
copies were required. 

The text of Chairman Clarke’s answer 
follows: 

“This is in reply to your letter of 
March 25, 1957, enclosing a letter from 
Mr. Warner W. Price, Jr., of Smyrna, 
Del. Mr. Price protests the requirement 
that he furnish an original and 24 copies 
of his statement in Ex Parte No. 206 to 
the Commission, 25 copies to the attor- 
ney for the railroads, and one copy to 
each of the 13 regional offices of the 
Commission. 

“You advise that you share Mr. Price’s 
views on this point and ask that I see 
to it that Mr. Price’s letter is placed in 
the proper files for attention. 


Procedure Described 


“The procedure to which Mr. Price 
refers was adopted for the convenience 
of the parties for submitting evidence 
in Ex Parte No. 206 without the neces- 
sity of appearing at a hearing in person. 
Ex Parte No. 206 is an extensive nation- 
wide investigation into the adequacy of 
all freight rates and charges of all com- 
mon carriers by railroad subject to the 
interstate commerce act, and includes 
the proposal of the petitioning eastern 
and western railroads to increase their 
freight rates by 22 per cent and the 
southern railroads by 15 per cent. A 
substantial number of copies of each 
statement introduced in evidence is 
needed in order to give the large number 
of parties to the proceeding who are 
located throughout the length and 
breadth of the country access to the 
statements. 

“Of the 25 copies sent to the Commis- 
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sion, one is filed in the public docket, 
one copy is sent to each of the 11 com- 
missioners, and the remaining copies 
are used by the staff of the Commission 
assigned to assist the Commission in 
this proceeding. 

“The 25 copies sent to Mr. Edward A. 
Kaier, attorney for the railroads, are 
for the use of the approximately 1700 
respondent railroads in the proceeding. 

“The purpose of sending a copy to 
each of the Commission’s 13 regional 
offices is to enable a person to go to one 
of these offices and examine such state- 
ments without having to come to Wash- 
ington. 


“The Commission has received a large 


number of letters concerning the investi- 
gation and protesting the rates proposed 
by the railroads. If the writers of these 
letters do not wish to file formal state- 
ments, their protests are noted and 
filed in the dockets. However, the 
statements in the protests may not be 
considered as evidence in the proceeding. 

“T am circulating a copy of your letter 
and a copy of Mr. Price’s letter to all 
members of the Commission. In addition, 
the original is being placed in the docket 
in Ex Parte No. 206 along with letters of 
similar nature. 

“If you have any further questions, 
please feel free to call on me.” 


(See earlier story on page 168) 


1.C.C. Prescribes Minimum Motor Rates 
On Iron and Steel Articles in East 


Finds Railroad Rates on Those Articles Not Unlawfui and Dismisses 
Investigation Involving Those Rates. Common and Contract Motor 
Carriers Ordered to Adjust Rates to Prescribed Scale by July 1. 


The Commission has _ required 
motor coramon and contract carriers 
in Eastern Territory to publish a 
prescribed scale of minimum reason- 
able rates on iron and steel and, at 
the same time, has found not un- 
lawful the considered railroad rates 
on the iron and steel articles in that 
territory. 


A report and order were issued in MC- 
C-1510. Iron and Steel Articles—Eastern 
Common Carriers, embracing MC-C- 
1629, Iron and Steel Articles—Eastern 
Contract Carriers, and No. 31487, Iron 
and Steel Articles, Eastern Territory. 

The motor carrier respondents in MC- 
C-1510 and MC-C-1629 were ordered to 
cease and desist, by July 1, from collect- 
ing charges based on rates lower than 
those prescribed in the report, and to 
establish the prescribed rates by July 1, 
on not less than 30 days’ notice. The 
prescribed minimum rates ranged from 
10 cents per 100 pounds for 10 miles and 
under, to 70 cents for distances between 
400 and 500 miles, minimum 30,000 
pounds, and increased by 15 per cent. 

Commissioner Freas dissented, saying 
that the circumstances under which he 
thought the power to fix minimum rates 
should be exercised were set forth in his 
separate expression in New England 
Motor Rate Increases, 1955, 66 M.C.C. 
215, 222. He added that the facts of 
record in the instant proceedings did 
not satisfy him that “a minimum-rate 
order is here called for—certainly not 
one on a continuing basis.” 

“However,” Commissioner Freas con- 
tinued, ‘“‘were I convinced that we should 
resort to this power, I would not feel 
justified in fixing minimum rates at the 
level adopted by the majority, which 
level I believe to be unduly low in some 
instances and unduly high in others.” 


Commission’s Findings 


The Commission’s findings were as fol- 
lows: 

“1. The rates of the respondents in 
Nos. MC-C-1510 and MC-C-1629 on the 
iron and steel articles included in groups 
1, 2, 3-A, 3-B, 4, 5, 6-A, 6-B, 7, 8-A, and 
8-B of appendix A hereto (not here 
reproduced), between points in Eastern 


Territory, as defined herein, are and 
will be unjustly and unreasonably low, 
and in contravention of the national 
transportation policy, to the extent that 
they are or may be lower than the mini- 
mum reasonable rates prescribed in find- 
ing 2. 

“2. The minimum reasonable rates on 
the commodities and between the points 
referred to in finding 1 are, and for the 
future will be, the rates shown in appen- 
dix E hereto. 

“3. The rates on the iron and steel 
articles included in appendix A hereto 
which are now published by the respond- 
ents in Nos. MC-C-1510 and MC-C-1629, 
or in which such respondents partici- 
pate, between points described in find- 
ing 1, and which are published in the 
tariffs or schedules in the form of dis- 
tance scales, are not specific and certain, 
are in violation of section 216, 217, or 218 
of the act, and should be canceled. 

“4. The rates on the iron and steel 
articles and between the points referred 
to in finding 1, no lower than those pre- 
scribed in finding 2, should be published 
in the respondents’ tariffs or schedules 
as specific rates. 

“5. The rates of the respondents in No. 
31487 under investigation herein are not 
unlawful. This proceeding will be dis- 
continued. 

“An appropriate order for the future 
will be entered.” 


1.C.C, Statement 


When the Commission made public its 
report (in printed form rather than in 
the more usual mimeographed sheets), 
on March 28, it also issued a two-page 
statement concerning the decision. The 
statement follows: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced today it has prescribed mini- 
mum motor carrier rates on iron and 
steel articles in Eastern Territory. Some 
increases will probably be required but 
no reductions are contemplated. Exist- 
ing railroad rates were found to be not 
unlawful. 

“The Commission directed that any 
existing rate lower than the -prescribed 
basis be increased not later than July 1. 
It established rates subject to a mini- 
mum weight of 30,000 pounds based on a 
distance scale as the minimum reason- 
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Shakespeare's get 
in Alaska...by s 
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NWA’s DETROIT CARGO EXPERT Red Fairweather (right) gets a sneak preview of 
Shakespeare’s amazing new push-button WonderCast Reel from Art Harrison, Shake- 
speare’s Export and Military Sales Manager. There’s an NWA Cargo Expert like Red 
near you. Let him help you with your shipping and packaging problems. 
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NWA’s 1-airline service to Alaska saves 
America’s leading fishing tackle 
manufacturer weeks in shipping time... 
at rates comparable to premium 
surface transportation 


Shipping to Alaska? Boost your company’s profits. Fol- 
low the lead of Art Harrison, Export and Military Sales 
Manager of the Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Art has been using Northwest Air Cargo to Alaska 
for almost a decade. He’s found that NWA’s 1-airline 
service — the only 1-airline service to Alaska from major 
cities coast-to-coast —saves four to six weeks shipping 
time . . . eliminates warehousing . . . means quicker 
turnover .. . reduced inventories . . . fewer markdowns. 

And NWA’s efficient ground handling saves packag- 
ing costs, too. Now, instead of using expensive wooden 
crates lined with waterproof paper, Shakespeare uses 
inexpensive cardboard cartons—saving up to $30 a case. 
And the cardboard cartons mean far less unproductive 
weight and cube. 


You'll find the cost of NWA Air Cargo to Alaska is 
just about the same as premium surface and sea trans- 
portation. And when you take the time savings—and 
all the advantages that go with it—it’s easy to see why 
smart shippers like Shakespeare’s Art Harrison use 


Northwest Orient Airlines Air Cargo. 


31 years of superior Airmanship 


NORTHWEST 


Ovnent AIRLINES 


ONE PHONE CALL © ONE AIRWAY BILL * ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
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able rates; and required that rates for 
any lower minimum weights be based on 
the same scale plus 15 per cent. The 
motor carriers are required to published 
specific rates. 

“The rates apply on iron and steel 
articles transported by common and con- 
tract motor carriers between points in 
Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Ohio, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, the District of Columbia, 
and parts of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. 


‘Chaotic Condition’ 


“*all parties, except some of the re- 
ceivers, seem in agreement that the 
motor-carrier rates are in a chaotic con- 
dition,’ the Commission declared, add- 
ing: ‘The evidence is clear that the com- 
petition for this traffic among the motor 
carriers is such as to border on the de- 
structive, and the exercise of our power 
to prescribe minimum reasonable motor- 
carrier rates is here required to prevent 
destructive competition... 

“We are not persuaded that the rail 
rates have resulted or are likely to result 
in destructive compettion. As indicated, 
many of their rates were increased in 
1955.’ 

“Noting the importance of iron and 
steel traffic to both rail and motor car- 
riers, the Commission said: ‘With the 
possible exception of bituminous coal, 
iron and steel traffic is and has been 
the most important revenue-producing 
traffic of the rail respondents. In 1953 
the railroads in the eastern district, in- 
cluding the Pocahontas Region, obtained 
about $404 million, or 10.19 per cent of 
their gross freight revenue, from the 
transportation of iron and steel articles. 
Manufactured iron and steel accounted 
for $306,318,669 or 7.73 per cent of their 
total freight revenue.’ 

“*A survey made by a group of motor 
carriers,’ the Commission added, ‘dis- 
closed that in 1952 there were 89 motor 
carriers in eastern territory each of 
which transported 40,000 tons or more of 
steel articles. In 1953, 56 large motor 
common carriers had total revenues of 
$176,542,000 from about 18 million tons 
of traffic. Of this, $71,488,000 were de- 
rived from almost 10.5 million tons of 
steel articles.’ 

“Commissioner Freas dissented, while 
Commissioner McPherson did not par- 
ticipate in the proceedng.” 


Rates Prescribed 


The rates prescribed in Appendix E 
to the report (increased by 15 per cent) 
were 10 cents per 100 pounds to 10 miles; 
11 cents from 11 to 25 miles; 13 cents 
from 26 to 35 miles; 14 cents from 36 to 
40 miles; 15 cents from 41 to 45 miles; 
16 cents from 46 to 50 miles; 17 cents 
from 51 to 60 miles; 18 cents from 61 to 
70 miles, increasing then by one cent 
for each five-mile block to 100 miles. 
The rate for 101 to 110 miles was set at 
25 cents, with a progression of one cent 
for each 10-mile block until the 70-cent 
figure for from 490 to 500 miles was 
reached. 

The Commission described the scope of 
the proceeding as follows: 

“The three proceedings are investiga- 
tions into and concerning the reason- 
ableness, and the lawfulness otherwise, 


of the rates, charges, rules, and regula- 
tions, maintained by rail and motor 
common carriers, and of the rates and 
charges and the rules, regulations, and 
practices affecting such charges, and the 
value of the service thereunder, of motor 
contract carriers, for the transportation, 
in interstate or foreign commerce, of the 
iron and steel articles listed in appendix 
A hereto, between points in Connecticut, 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and in that part 
of Wisconsin south and east of a line 
beginning at Menominee and Marinette 
and extending along U.S. highway 41 to 
the junction with Wisconsin highway 
22, thence on the latter highway to Stiles 
Junction, thence U.S. highway 41 to Fond 
du Lac, thence, U.S. highway 151 to 
Waupun, thence Wisconsin highway 26 
to Watertown, thence Wisconsin high- 
way 19 to Madison, thence US. highway 
151 to Dodgeville, thence easterly to 
Blanchardville, and thence south to the 
Wisconsin-Illinois boundary line, and in 
Iowa and Missouri on the west bank of 
the Mississippi River between Dubuque, 
Ia., and St. Louis, Mo., inclusive, herein- 
after called Eastern Territory. All of 
these carriers were made respondents. 

“An investigation by the Pennsylvania 
Public Utilities Commission, its Investi- 
gation Docket No. 26, of the intrastate 
rail rates on iron and steel articles be- 
tween points in that State, was heard 
jointly with these proceedings.” 


R.E.A. and TMT Will Join 
In Through Service, U.S. to 


Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 


Direct Railway Express-TMT serv- 
ice between about 23,000 communi- 
ties in the continental United States 
and points throughout Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands will be in- 
augurated, effective April 1, Eric 
Rath, president of TMT Trailer 
Ferry, Inc., and A. L. Hammell, 
president of the Railway Express 
Agency, have announced. 


The new joint R.E.A-TMT service 
was described in the announcement as 
“the first through service offering single- 
carrier responsibility ever available be- 
tween communities throughout’ the 
nation and the port cities and interior 
points in these Atlantic Ocean-Caribbean 
Sea Islands.” Vehicle pickup and delivery 
services in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, as well as in the United States 
are included in the single, through charge 
for the new service, according to the 
announcement, which continues in part, 
as follows: 

“Ocean transportation between Jack- 
sonville, Fla., the U.S. port city, and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico and Christiansted, 
Fredericksted and Charlotte-Amalie, the 
port cities for the Virgin Islands, features 
a new concept in marine transport. The 
new trailer roll-on, roll-off trailership 
service of TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc., which 
has been appointed agent for Railway 
Express under a recently signed contract, 
will provide the service between the 
mainland and the island points. 


“The agency sees the advantages of 
this new convenient, low-cost through 
service as of particular significance to 
the accelerated trade and transportation 
needs resulting from Puerto Rico’s grow- 
ing industrialization program. Addition- 
ally, the new service will provide an im- 
portant connecting link between the 
shippers and receivers in the US. and 
the Virgin Islands. . . 

“Shipments move under regular do- 
mestic express receipt and are protected 
by R.E.A.’s free automatic $50 valua- 
tion coverage. Additional protection at 
a nominal charge is available at all 
points for this new through service. 
These charges do not include ocean, war 
Or marine risks. Marine insurance is 
available at 35 cents per $100 declared 
value. Transportation charges may be 
prepaid, or collected at destination, if 
guaranteed by the shipper. 

“The agency’s special low import- 
export rates covering the domestic rail 
express haul will apply to this new 
service. These range from 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent below first class rail ex- 
press rates depending upon weight. 

“The U.S. federal excise tax on trans- 
portation will not apply to the R.E.A. 
charges, except on inbound shipments 
from the islands to the U.S., when the 
domestic portion of the transportation 
charge is to be collected at destination.” 

The express agency listed a schedule of 
representative through charges, not in- 
cluding excess valuation or marine in- 
surance, for “a 100-pound ordinary ship- 
ment” between US. points and points in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, in- 
cluding the following: 

From Altanta, Ga.—$9.47 to San Juan 
and $9.62 to Ponce, Puerto Rico, and 
$10.12 to Christiansted and $10.27 to 
Nadir, Virgin Islands; from Chicago, 
Tll.— $12.26 to San Juan, $12.41 to Ponce, 
$12.91 to Christiansted and $13.06 to 
Nadir; from New York City—$11.91 to 
San Juan, $12.06 to Ponce, $12.56 to 
Christiansted, and $12.71 to Nadir; and 
from San Francisco, Calif.—$18.25 to San 
Juan, $18.40 to Ponce, $18.90 to Christian- 
sted, and $19.05 to Nadir. 


Employes Start Walkout 


On Hudson & Manhattan 


A strike of about 500 employes of the 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, operat- 
ing between New York City and nearby 
points in New Jersey, began at 7 a.m., 
March 28. 

At the National Mediation Board of- 
fices in Washington, D.C., it was stated 
that efforts by Board Member O'Neill to 
bring about a settlement of the dispute, 
in conferences with the union and man- 
agement representatives, at New York 
City, had ceased at 2 a.m., March 28, 
and that there were no indications that 
creation of an emergency board to in- 
vestigate the dispute would be recom- 
mended. 

The unions involved in the strike 
were seeking wage increases and in- 
cluded the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers, shopcraft organizations in the Rail- 
way Employes’ Department of the 
A.F.L.-C.I.0., the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, and the 
Transport Workers Union, it was stated 
at the N.M.B. 
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Load ores, scrap iron and slag 


TWIGE AS FAST 


at the Port 
of Long Beach 


Loading a ship with scrap iron used to 
be a 16 day job — and still is at some 
ports. But Long Beach's three big, new 
gantry cranes can cut that time in 
HALF. 


Loaded gondola cars are moved into position on the pier. 


The gantry'’s 1,300 pound electromagnet takes 
a two-ton bite, thirty times an hour. Cranes can 
also be equipped with clamshell buckets for 
loading and unloading ores and many other 
bulk cargoes. 


When the magnet is 
positioned over the 
hatchway the load is 
released. Cranes move 
back and forth on 
broad-gauge rail 
tracks while the ship 
and railroad cars 
remain stationary... 
another time saver. 


ARE YOU MISSING THIS? 


We'll be happy to put you on the list to 
receive HARBOR HIGHLIGHTS, the Port's 
quarterly news magazine. Just write your 
name and address on this ad, tear it out 
and mail. 


A RRA, 


VAS 


as 


HE PORT OF LONG BEACH 
1333 El Embarcadero « Long Beach 2, California 
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Late shipping lost Dan lots of dough and what's more Now debonair Dan ships with poise and finesse 


He developed neuroses— in fact, he got sore! Using swift, economical RAILWAY EXPRESS! 
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How to quiet “Shipping Nerves’! 


Beware of shipping “bargains”! If you're paying extra 
for pickups, deliveries, insurance, or unnecessary bookkeeping — 


chances are your shipping dollar's being taken for a ride. 


When you ship by Railway Express, you pay one fixed charge 
from pickup to delivery, within vehicle area limits. That's all! 
No hidden costs or extra charges. No confusion ™ LWw 
or added paper work. It’s always a real buy—swift, Q A 
dependable and complete. And Railway Express EXPRE SS Y safe, 
serves some 23,000 American communities. What's more, { G E NX y ; swift, 
you can speed shipments almost anywhere in the world - 


through the international service of Railway Express. 


eS 


The big difference is SS gy 
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Perfect Shipping 1957— 
e Chairman's Report 


Selling Perfect Shipping Idea 


Takes Time; Need and Incentive 


For Annual Campaign Evident 


By R. C. AVERY 


Chairman 


National Loss and Damage Prevention Committee 


pe SAY THAT freight loss and damage is the last 
frontier in our progress toward a perfect transportation 
service and that when we have reduced this waste to an 
absolute minimum there will be no G er major problems 
would be a challenging statement indeed. There are many 
who would speak quickly in rebuttal to point out 

a number of other areas where improvement is 

not only possible but somewhat overdue. On the 

other hand, they can be shown where our scientists 

and engineers have given us a great many techno- 

logical advancements, such as better motive power, 

improved freight carrying equipment, and materials 

handling devices, to mention just a few of the 

things which have contributed to a more rapid and 

efficient movement of goods. Yet, is there any 

phase of transportation that has presented as un- 

clanging and as constant a problem year after year 

as freight loss and damage? 

It is natural to ask at this point what possibility there 
is of any change in this situation if 20 consecutive Annual 
Perfect Shipping Campaigns have not altered the pic- 
ture. At this point the skeptics might say that we should 
throw out the old ideas and rewrite the entire program. It 
can not be said honestly, however, that there has been no 
improvement or no progress toward the ultimate goal. The 
ibility even to hold the line at $150,000,000 as an annual loss 
ind damage bill when our gross national product has been 
ncreasing yearly is in itself an endorsement of the sound- 
iess of the program. 

We can only speculate on how great the loss would have 
een if we had not conducted these Annual Perfect Shipping 


Campaigns. On the other hand, we have positive signs with 

which to measure the benefits from these annual campaigns. 

There is becoming apparent a growing consciousness through- 

out industry and transportation that freight loss and damage 

is no more a necessary evil than employe personal accidents 
were at one time. We all know how completely 
our railroads corrected that problem when they be- 
came determined to overcome it and gave the 
proper emphasis to employe safety. 


Results of Campaigns 


Every year new thought is being directed to- 
ward the solution of the loss and damage problem. 
Old packing and loading practices are being re- 
examined and a closer look is being taken at the 
degree of their effectiveness under modern trans- 
portation conditions. New methods of packing 
and loading are being devised and put into practice 
as a result: A continuous educational program is being 
carried on by the carriers with their own personnel to insure 
safe freight handling. What is more encouraging is that 
all these problems of loss and damage prevention are freely 
acknowledged and as openly discussed with an exchange of 
information and ideas. These are advances which are di- 
rectly the result of the working together of shippers, re- 
ceivers and carriers during Perfect Shipping Campaigns. This 
is basically much too sound and valuable a system to be dis- 
carded simply because the ultimate goal has not been 
reached immediately. We have a time-proven organization 
which has attained the stature of a national institution. 
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There is a point beyond which inven- 
tive ability and mechanical excellence 
in freight handling devices are no longer 
controlling factors in the prevention of 
freight loss and damage. The opinion 
is becoming more widely recognized that 
the real key to the solution lies not alone 
with the design of better mechanical 
equipment—although the benefits from 
improved packages, finer car carrying 
equipment and similar devices should 
not be minimized. It is more apparent 
as we study this problem closer that the 
principal factor involved is the human 
element. In the great majority of in- 
stances freight is lost or damaged not 
through a mechanical failure but due 
to some human carelessness or indiffer- 
ence. The finest and most modern shock- 
absorbing draft gear on a freight car 
can not completely overcome the effect 
of a over-speed impact which is purely 
the result of an error in judgment. 


‘Personal Responsibility’ 


Even the most scientifically-designed 
shipping container loses its purpose and 
becomes ineffective when careless han- 
dling exposes it to stress beyond what it 
should be expected to bear. It follows, 
then, that our most effective instrument 
is an around-the-clock awareness of 
personal responsibility in handling 
freight. Too long we have indulged our- 
selves in the comfortable excuse that 


damaged freight was the other man’s 
fault. 

At one time shippers and receivers 
placed the blame for damaged freight 
on carriers’ rough handling. Carriers 
have said that shipments were not prop- 
erly prepared for safe carriage. Proba- 
bly the most important result of the 
Annual Perfect Shipping Campaigns has 
been to break that stalemate. 

A common interest and a common re- 
sponsibility are now being recognized. 
Exact causes of failure are being analyzed 
and the necessary remedies applied. If 
the Annual Perfect Shipping effort had 
accomplished nothing else this one re- 
sult would have merited the inception of 
these campaigns. Now, because of this 
new attitude, we have the only logical 
approach to a final solution and removal 
of freight loss and damage. 


Emphasis on Education 


That solution is the unending em- 
phasis on education with everyone con- 
cerned that care in the preparation of a 
shipment, its loading, its transportation, 
and even its receipt at destination are 
necessary for its safe delivery. Even 
though at times it may seem that the 
efforts to accomplish this are not bear- 
ing adequate fruit, we must bear in mind 
that it takes time to sell an idea and to 
have it become deeply rooted in the 
public consciousness. 

We are about to begin the Twenty- 
first Annual Perfect Shipping Campaign 
on a scale which will be more widespread 
and more extensive than any previous 
one. It is particularly appropriate that 
this year there should be a comprehen- 
sive campaign. 


We are well advanced into a year which 





TRAFFIC WorLp 


has been widely predicted as another 
period of high industrial production and 
strong general business activity. There 
will be resulting heavy traffic and move- 
ment of goods. When more freight is 
being handled, of course the potentiz! 
sources of loss and damage are great), 
increased. 

In the face of a rising trend in expense 
and the general cost of doing business, 
management is examining every po:- 
sibility for halting the shrinking retur, 
on investment. In this respect the pre- 
vention of loss and damage to freigh+ 
is finally coming of age as a contro] 
factor in business expense. 

As we focus our attention on this ma '- 
ter again, the record shows that the e.- 
tent of this waste is still over $150,00( 
000 annually. This, of course, is on 
the direct cost of goods as it is measure 
by the known claim payments of tran 
portation companies. A true pictu 
of the total loss would take into accou 
the thousands of claims which are never 
presented because of indifference, lack \ 
knowledge on how to proceed or other 
reasons. It would include the loss of bus'- 
ness when a merchant does not get his 
goods in salable condition, or the loss 
in production time by a manufacturer 
who is similarily handicapped. All cf 
these intangibles, added to the figure of 
actual claim payments, would put the 
total loss at a figure which has been con- 
servatively estimated to be half a billion 
dollars. 

If we are to achieve a full and proper 
realization of our national productivity 
this unnecessary waste must be con- 
trolled. The need and the incentive for 
continuing our efforts are clearly indi- 
cated. 
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Between THE EAST and MIDWEST 


You can count on Chicago Express every day, every week for 
perfect transportation of your shipments between the East and 
Every employee is thoroughly trained and fully 
experienced in all procedures of careful handling and claims 
prevention. Your shipments move fast—and safely! 


Midwest. 








CHICAGO EXPRESS &.. 


72 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y 
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Albany Cleveland New York, N.Y. 
Akron Elkhart Philadelphia 
Baltimore Fort Wayne Providence 
Boston Hartford St. Louis 

Bound Brook, N.J. Indianapolis St. Paul 
Chicago Kansas City Toledo 
Cincinnati North Bergen Trenton 
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Very Special Delivery 


pene HOUR, day and night, specially-designed DURADOME 
tank cars are rolling — their built-in protection provid- 
ing for the safe delivery of industry’s liquid products. 


This Very Special Delivery is not a luxury. Millions of 
miles of profitable experience have proved that 
DURADOME tank cars more than pay their way. 


If your bulk liquids call for special care, consult Shippers’. 
As lessors and exclusive sales agents for Q C f -built 
DURADOME tank cars, Shippers’ offers you the finest 
tank cars built — and provides the help you need 
to solve your shipping problems. 

As transportation specialists, SHPX keeps its tank cars 
at peak efficiency through a network of offices and 
repair shops from coast-to-coast. 

Typical DURADOME . .. designed Contact your nearest Shippers’ representative. He’ll give you i 
for vinyl acetate service. the facts on SHPX Very Special Delivery—and help you decide ; 
whether lease or outright purchase is your best investment. 
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SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE : ' 


H 
NG DIVISION OF] Cf INDUSTRIES, incorPoRATED 
R 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. - Houston, Tex. - San Francisco, Cal. - Milton, Pa. - East St. Louis, Ill. - Smackover, Ark. - Tulsa, Okla. * North Kansas City, Mo. - Red House, W. Va. 
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Chairmen of Shippers Advisory Boards 
Committees Who Will Spearhead th 


Tue 13 regional boards of the National Association of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards will again sponsor the annual Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign to reduce freight loss and damage. Under the leadership of 
Roger C. Avery, general chairman of the National Loss and Damage 
Prevention Committee and assistant traffic manager of Neisner Broth- 
ers, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. (see p. 33), the regional boards will sponsor 
Perfect Shipping meetings, exhibits and claim-prevention demonstra- 
tions in April. The chairmen of the freight loss and damage preven- 
tion committees of the regional boards whose photographs appear on 
these pages are listed below: 


Stephen Kipper, Pacific Northwest Board, A. J. Carr, Mid-West Board, manager, traffic 


manager Can-Go Shippers Association, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Robert J. Healy, Pacific Coast Board, as- 
sistant general traffic manager, Simmons Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Lloyd C. Dell, Central Western Board, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Fairmont Foods Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Layne H. Martin, Northwest Board, general 
traffic manager, Gould National Batteries, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

J. A. O’Connor, Trans - Missouri - Kansas 
Board, regional traffic manager, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

B. E. Cohoe, Great Lakes Board, general 
freight claim agent, Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich. 


department, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Leon Veitch, Alleghany Board, district Traffic 
manager, Aluminum Co. of America, New 
Kensington, Pa. 

F. J. Fruechtemeyer, Ohio Valley Board, traf- 
fic supervisor, Andrew Jergens Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. (Photograph not available.) 
Murdoch Walker, New England Board, assist- 
ant traffic manager, Oxford Paper Co., Port- 
land, Me. 

J. S. Wilson, Atlantic States Board, general 
traffic manager, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 

D. A. Jones, Southeast Board, traffic manager, 
Coosa Newsprint Co., Coosa Pines, Ala. 
(Photograph not received at press time.) 
Kenneth P. Tubbs, Southwest Board, man- 
ager, transportation department, Chamber of 


Commerce, Dallas, Tex. 


WYOMING 


COLORADO 


| 
CENTRAL WESTERN SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD 


L. C. Dell 
Stephen Kipper 


MONTANA 
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NORTHWEST oeres ADVISORY BOARD 
\ 


CAL. ; NEVADA 
i 
) ; 
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MISSOURI 


J. A. O'Connor 
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Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 


21st National Perfect Shipping Campaign 
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GREAT LAKES REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
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...and so is old-fashioned lading protection 


The day of the “‘iron horse’’ is done . . . and so is the shake, rattle 
and roll treatment of freight . . . thanks to Evans DF* equipment. 


DF-equipped box cars have virtually eliminated damage in 
transit. Costly dunnage is a thing of the past. 


Today, 46 major railroads offer DF-equipped cars at no extra 
cost to shippers. And these railroads report triple revenue per car over 
ordinary cars. So whether you’re shipper or railroader, don’t be 
content with “iron horse’ lading protection. Write today for full details 
on DF: Evans Products Company, Dept.’'G-3, Plymouth, Michigan. 


THE “KID GLOVE” TREATMENT THAT LOCKS IN LADING 
. - » ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 


*DF is a trademark of the Evans Products Company... 
only Evans makes the DF Loader 


DF LOADERS 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY also produces: truck and bus heaters; 
bicycles and velocipedes; Evaneer fir plywood; fir lumber; Evanite battery separators and Evanite hardboard. 
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By RICHARD M. BOYD 


General Traffic Manager 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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Loading Flat Glass 


For Rail 


. Movement 


6 heen method of loading flat glass into cars for shipment is as important 

as, and sometimes more important than, packing of the glass. Unless 
glass is properly loaded, blocked and braced to withstand the hazards of 
modern rail transportation, whatever amount of care is exercised in packing 
or cushioning against shock means little. The glass must be packed and 
loaded to withstand not just so-called ordinary impacts of four miles per 
hour or less but the more severe impacts of 10 to 12 miles per hour which 


are not uncommon in rail movement. 


In both packing and loading, it is 
recognized that unbent glass is less sus- 
ceptible to stress or strain than glass 
which has been cut to shape of a par- 
ticular pattern and bent into the part 
required for such use. Encasing flat glass 
in a box provides a package which will 
protect the edges and afford a means of 
lifting rather than complete protection 
to the glass. It is not necessary to pro- 
tect it any more completely because a 
mass of glass such as that provided by 
five or more plates closely placed to- 
gether has considerable strength in and 
of itself. In fact, it is virtually impossible 
to build a box as strong as a mass of 
glass. If it is then loaded into cars so 
that the glass runs lengthwise, parallel 
to the sides, and the shipment is prop- 
erly braced, there is little likelihood of 
damage. 

Since carloads of flat glass consist of 
numerous sizes, the loading, blocking 
and bracing for shipment can follow only 
& general pattern, one of fitting the cases 
into the car, much in the scheme of a jig- 
Saw puzzle of checkerboard design, and 
properly anchoring so that they will not 
be toppled like dominoes upon impact 
of the sometimes not too gentle switch 
engine. Dependent upon sizes of cases, 
box cars or gondolas are used for such 
loading. Plate glass cases of 2,500 to 4,000 
pounds each must be lifted by overhead 
cranes and cannot readily be handled 
through the side doors of box cars. Be- 
cause of the need for installing proper 
toe blocking and diagonal sidebracing, a 


gondola with wood floors must be used. 


The smaller sizes of plate and window are 
always loaded in box cars. Weight and 
size are not so great as to preclude 
handling through the side doors of cars 
and the protection of closed cars is de- 
sirable to prevent possible stain to glass 
which may occur through a combination 
of rain, wood and paper if the shipment 
experienced moisture. Cases shipped in 
gondolas must be enclosed in waterproof 
paper in order to prevent such action. 
Figures 65, 66 and 66-A in the Association 
of American Railroads’ pamphlet No. 
MD-5 illustrates approved methods of 
blocking and bracing flat glass for move- 
ment. 


The bent or, as they are popularly 
called, wraparound windshield and back- 
light presented one of the most interest- 
ing problems in proper car loading. The 
cutting and bending of glass into such 
shapes does not increase its fragility but 
builds up chances for stresses and strains 
which may cause vents or cracks in the 
fabricated article. The utmost care must 
be exercised in packing, and the glass is 
carefully cushioned in position so that 
if and when subjected to shock, through 
either end impact or vertical vibration, it 
will be protected against such forces and 
withstand damage. But even with the 
maximum amount of interior cushioning, 
it is necessary to guard against impacts 
which it will probably receive while in 
transit over the railroads, particularly 
on the longer hauls. This has called 
for the exercise of considerable ingenuity 


in methods of loading and securing for 
shipment. 


At first the rigid load method utilized 
in loading flat glass described above was 
tried and it proved satisfactory so long 
as the car received only normal impacts. 
When impacts were registered in the 
third and fourth zone of the impact 
register, damage inevitably occurred. 
The necessity for cushioning the load 
against such impact was apparent, and 
the floating load principle in which the 
load was allowed to “roll with the 
punch,” to use the language of the prize 
ring, was tried. But the glass could not 
stand a “knockout” and it was necessary 
to snub such loads by means of steel 
strapping, termed the “mechanical 
brakeman”. A load of 40,000 to 60,000 
pounds of glass packed in pallets was 
divided into two sections in the two 
ends of the cars, steel strapped into units 
which were restrained by additional 
strapping. A pocket of approximately 
18 inches was left at each end of the 
car and space equivalent to an eight 
foot side car door was not occupied in 
the center. The space at the end acted 
as an air cushion when the car was hit 
and that in the center allowed shifting 
to the extent permitted by the “mechan- 
ical brakeman,” usually 18 to 30 inches. 


About the time that the floating load 
principle had proved itself for trans- 
portation of curved automobile glass, 
the extraordinary DF loader entered 
the scene. For many products this car 
had virtually eliminated costly damage 
and the intricate blocking and bracing 
normally required in transportation. It 
was particularly adaptable to the load- 
ing of items in standardized packages, 
and since automobile glass was packed 
in pallets of uniform size which were 
readily loaded into cars by fork lift 
equipment, it appeared that DF equipped 
cars might be very suitable for trans- 
portation of this product. It was tried 
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with enthusiasm, and although the spe- 
cial underframe and trucks provided 
such superb riding qualities as to reduce 
chances of breakage, it still occurred 
when cars were subjected to more than 
normal impact. When the car received 
an impact, there was nothing to take up 
the shock except the glass itself. 

The always excellent condition of DF 
cars, and the ease with which pallets 
could be loaded and secured in position, 
made use of this type of equipment de- 
Sirable, if only a means of absorbing ab- 
normal impacts couid be found. The 
cushion underframe DF car has provided 
an excellent answer to this problem. 
Such cars are designed to absorb shocks 
of up to 13 miles per hour without dis- 
turbing the lading, and this feature, com- 
bined with the desirable loading features 
of DF designed equipment, provides vir- 
tually an ideal car for movement of bent 
automobile glass. Damage to automobile 
glass has been virtually eliminated 
through use of this special equipment. 

With constantly changing sizes and 
patterns in flat glass, the quest for the 
best methods of loading and shipping 
must continue. No one car is ideal for 
movement of all types of flat glass and 
the industry has benefited and will con- 
tinue to benefit by the improvements in 
car design which are being offered by 
the carriers. 





or smooth panel beaded aluminum panels. 






































































Steel-Aluminum ‘Volume Vans’ 


Illustrated in the photograph is a new model in the Fruehauf line of “Volume Vans,” a composite 
steel-aluminum unit available in straight or drop frame design, with either exposed post aluminum 
The new models, according to the company, have 





Richard M. Boyd, general traffic man- 
ager for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., has 
been associated with the company since 
1949. In this position he heads traffic 
operations in the glass, fiber glass, mer- 
chandising and paint and brush divisions. 


Earlier he had been associated with 
the Illinois Central Railroad as general 
agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., and as com- 
mercial agent for the railroad at Chicago. 


With the rank of captain in 1942, Mr. 
Boyd was one of the first officers as- 
signed to the U.S. Army's Transportation 
Corps. He was appointed chief of freight 
branch in charge of all War Department 
freight traffic movement, a position he 
held until assigned to overseas duty in 
July 1945. 

In the Philippines, he served as port 
transportaticn officer and deputy director 
of operations at the port of Manila. He 
was discharged into the Transportation 
Corps Reserves, February 1946, with the 
rank of colonel. 





A native of Louisville, he is a graduate 
of the University of Kentucky. His post- 
graduate work was in transportation at 
the University of Louisville and in law at 
the Jefferson School of Law. 


Mr. Boyd recently served on a panel 
as one of 18 transportation experts mak- 
ing a tour of the Arctic Region for the 
Chief of Transportation of the U.S. Army. 
The purpose of the survey was to review 
methods of transportation being used to 
supply the important U.S. Military bases 
“on top of the world.” 
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been produced as a result of field surveys which indicated a considerable demand for the com- 
posite steel and aluminum units, said to provide low initial cost and low maintenance. 


(For further information, circle No. 550, pg. 65) 


New Coastwise Line Agency 


The Coastwise Line, of San Francisco, 
Calif., has announced appointment of 
the International Shipping Co., Inc., as 
its Pacific northwest agency, effective 


April 1. The company reported that on 
that date it would close its offices in 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., and 
that all its business for the Columbia 
River and Puget Sound areas would be 
handled by the newly-named agency. 
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Central of Georgia is Pushing Progress... 


to give you the service you want! 


Every traffic manager wants to 
route over a railroad that’s organ- 
ized and operated to meet his com- 
pany’s individual freight needs. So 
Central of Georgia made many 
improvements in operations, engi- 
neering, accounting, signaling, com- 
munications, and mechanical facili- 
ties in 1956. And we’re expanding 
the program in 1957 to help you 
ship what you want. . . where you 
want ... when you want! 


Take mechanical facilities. Last 
year Central bought 500 fifty-ton 
steel box cars and 25 seventy-ton 
two-compartment covered hoppers 
. . . built 20 special seventy-ton, 
cast-steel, depressed-center flat cars 
and converted 25 pulpwood cars 


from obsolete box cars . . . installed 
air-operated pulpwood load-adjust- 
ing rams at Albany and Macon 
Yards, set up production line at 
Columbus Shop for heavy repairs 
of 50- and 70-ton open top hoppers, 
and used extensively automatic 
welding machines and power tools 
for pre-fabrication of components. 


In 1957, Central of Georgia will 
receive 500 forty-foot, six-inch, 
fifty-ton steel box cars; 250 addi- 
tional seventy-ton, two and three 
compartment covered hopper cars; 
five 1750-h.p. general purpose diesel 
locomotives; and five seventy-ton, 
sixty-five-foot, six-inch drop-end 
mill gondolas and many more im- 
provements are now being planned. 


Contact our representative in any 
major city and ship Central — the 
road that’s pushing progress! 


CENTRAL The Right Way 
<I> 


RAILWAY ATLANTA 
wr, 


Ship by Central of Georgia 
and Savannah and Atlanta 





Departure to Arrival 


your shipping’s under control 


when you ship via dependable Eastern Express, Inc. 


Rigid control of all shipments from origin 
to destination is efficiently enforced when 
you ship via Eastern Express, Inc. Care- 
fully trained terminal personnel and a 
streamlined communications system give 
Eastern Express customers the continuous 


assurance of on-schedule departures to 
safe, prompt arrivals. 

Contact Eastern Express for more infor- 
mation concerning the most dependable 
way to ship TL or LTL! 


EXPRESS, INC. 


General Offices: 
128 Cherry Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Connecting the Midwest with the Eastern Seaboard: Baltimore + Bedford + Bethlehem « Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland « Columbus « Daytc 
Evansville « Fort Wayne « Harrisburg « Indianapolis « Jersey City * Mansfield * Metuchen « Philadelphia * Pittsburgh « St. Louis * Trenton + Zanesvilie 
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Ly THE FIRM belief that the ounce 
if prevention can be a very produc- 
tive and effective tool in modern 
transportation management, the 
Navy’s Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts is forging ahead with an 
intensified, comprehensive and ef- 
fective program for the prevention 
of loss and damage to Navy supplies 
in transit. 


The Navy has long recognized that 
the carriers’ annual claim payments, 
running into many millions of dollars, 
drastically cut into and diminish their 
freight revenues, thereby diverting funds 
which could otherwise be used for the 
purchase of new equipment, maintaining 
a strong, efficient transportation system 
fully capable of meeting the peace, 
mobilization and wartime requirements 
of the nation and serving the best inter- 
ests of the national defense in time of 
emergency. 


Loss and Damage—an Economic Waste 


All will agree that loss and damage 
in transit is a wanton economic waste 
of vital labor and materials, production 
schedules, transportation and good will, 
in more ways than one, and seriously 
affects all shippers and carriers alike. 


The primary and basic objectives of 
the Navy in fulfilling its logistic mission, 
among other things, are not only the 
expeditious movement of supplies and 
equipment, which are expected to per- 
form a definite function in the military 
pattern, but to assure their arrival at 
the ultimate destination ready for use. 
To accomplish these objectives, certain 
precautionary measures are taken in the 
form of proper preservation, packaging, 
packing, marking, loading in cars and 
trucks, following appropriate rigid speci- 
fications and the best known methods 
and techniques. This action, at least, 
starts the shipments off on their journey 
properly prepared for the ordinary rigors 
of transportation. 


Corrective Action Taken 


Despite these precautionary measures, 
shipments occasionally do become lost 
or damaged in transit, because of some- 


Seminars, Test Box Car Play Important Part in 


The Navy Loss and Damage 


Prevention Program — s,.rvzence s. moonaw 
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Mr. McDonald, the author of this article, is head of the 
programs section in the transportation management division 
of the Navy Department's Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
He established the Navy’s loss and damage prevention pro- 
gram in November, 1952. Since beginning his transporta- 
tion career as a messenger and office boy in the traffic 
department of American Hawaiian Steamship Co. at Los 
Angeles, Calif., he has had about 25 years of experience 
in many phases of transporiation. At American Hawaiian, 
he ultimately became assistant to the claim agent and dis- 
trict inspector. In World War Il, as a Navy lieutenant 
(junior grade), he served in the Samoan Islands in the 
South Pacific area as officer in charge of labor and trans- 
portation, primarily in connection with the loading and 


discharging of Navy and merchant vessels carrying war 
material. On his return to “the States,” he served, until his release from active duty 
in 1945, as officer in charge of the Navy’s overseas cargo terminals at Los Angeles. 
In June, 1949, he was recalled to active duty in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
to administer the Navy’s training program for cargo handling in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve. In November, 1952, he was released to inactive duty to accept a civilian 
position in the office of the assistant chief of the bureau for transportation. There 
he has directed such transpertation management programs as loss and damage 
prevention, marking for shipment and storage, transit, import, export, reduction in 
tare weight, loading rules, and others. Mr. McDonald is an 1I.C.C. practitioner and 
has represented the Department of Defense in congressional hearings on transporta- 


tion legislation. 


body’s carelessness or negligence, either 
within or beyond our collective control. 
Where deficiencies are ferreted out and 
responsibility lies with the Navy, effec- 
tive corrective action is taken. In this 
event, of course, no claims are made 
against the carriers. 


To meet the challenge of the many 
problems arising in the loss and damage 
prevention area, a continuous effort is 
made to determine, modify or improve 
the adequacy of shipping containers, 
loading methods, loading, blocking and 
securing by making test loads and test 
shipments under actual or simulated 
transit conditions. These efforts are co- 
ordinated with the carriers, who are 
ever ready to offer their full cooperation. 


Claim Prevention Seminars 
The Navy’s program embraces a series 
of Freight Claim Prevention Seminars, 
each of five days’ duration, conducted 
by a team of transportation and loss and 
damage prevention specialists from the 





Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, at 
naval installations throughout the United 
States. 


The first and primary objective of 
these seminars, which have attracted 
nationwide attention both in military, 
industrial and carrier circles, is to elimi- 
nate or reduce loss and damage in transit 
by disseminating information on the 
latest approved methods of loading, 
blocking and bracing various commodi- 
ties in or on freight cars in accordance 
with carloading rules approved by the 
Association of American Railroads, then 
by practical carloading demonstrations 
of the proper loading and bracing of 
general commodities and ammunition 
and explosives. 

Ordinary box cars are used in these 
demonstrations, or a 40 ft. 6 in. test and 
instructional box car specially con- 
structed for the Navy at great expense. 
The unique construction of this special 
Navy car, often called a classroom on 
wheels, permits personnel under in- 
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struction to view the ihterior of the 
loaded car during and after shock and 
impact tests, and to observe any result- 
ing damage or shifting of the lading. 


The second purpose of the Freight 
Claim Prevention Seminars is to give 
specific training in the latest advance- 
ments in the shipping, receiving and 
documentation of Navy shipments. The 
third objective is to advance the Navy’s 
vital interest in keeping loss and dam- 
age to Navy supplies and equipment 
dow~ te a minimum. 

To date, approximately 2,000 naval of- 
ficers and supervisory civilians have at- 
tended these training sessions in order 
that they may be better informed and 
ready to make their contribution to dam- 
age-free transportation of Navy ship- 
ments. 


Because of the significant results 
achieved by this program in reducing 
loss and damage to Navy material during 
transportation, Captain Ralph M. 
Humes, Assistant Chief for Transporta- 
tion, of the Navy’s Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, has announced that it will 
not only be continued, but constantly 
revised and kept current with the latest 
methods and techniques. Moreover, field 
activities are being encouraged to train 
clerical and non-supervisory personnel at 
‘ the local level by means of similar pro- 
grams. 


A Year-Around Campaign 


The program launched four years ago 
was not especially planned for a “Per- 
fect Shipping Month Campaign”, it is a 
continuous one. Its success is reflected 
in the Navy’s freight claim ratio of 
0.52 per cent for the fiscal year 1955, 
which is far lower than, in fact only 
about half, that of industrial and com- 
mercial shippers based on the published 
rail and motor claim ratios. 

The conditions contributing to loss and 
damage in transit are many, and have 
plagued all concerned for a long time, 
particularly in the area of physical han- 
dling of freight by carriers, which is 
often said to be attributable to the hu- 
man element involved. Diagnose the 
cause and you do not have to look far 
to find and prescribe a remedy. For ex- 
ample, according to many traffic publi- 
cations and official carrier association 
reports, some of the most troublesome 
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causes of loss and damage confronting 
the railroads call for the following rem- 
edies: (a) Replacement of rigid draft 
gears on old equipment which is causing 
considerable damage; (b) improvement 
in the control of retarders in classification 
yards where some of the worst rough 
handling occurs; (c) elimination of rough 
handling in yards where about 80 per 
cent of the damage reportedly occurs 
and where cars are assembled, switched, 
classified, rehandled and shoved around 
several times before they depart; (d) 
elimination of overspeed impacts in 
switching cars (some carriers consider 
any speed in excess of four or five miles 
per hour to be rough handling), and (e) 
improvement of switching signals to 
prevent mishandling. 


An effective loss and damage preven- 
tion program is not a one-way street, 
and requires all shippers to cooperate 
with the carriers. Those who fail in this 
respect and ignore their own deficiencies 
in preparing a shipment for transit are 
in no position to highlight the short- 
comings of the carriers. Instead, they 
can or should strongly concentrate on 
better packaging, packing, marking, test 
loading and test shipping, loading and 
bracing, training and education of their 
employes in the proper methods and 
techniques of loss and damage preven- 
tion. There is also a need for maintaining 
statistics showing claim ratios, damage by 
commodity, cause of loss or damage, and 
total monetary loss,- which will pinpoint 
the areas requiring corrective action. 
Only in this way can we destroy the 
monster responsible for this appalling 
waste. 


New Booklet on Nailable 
Steel Flooring Available 


A new booklet describing uses of its 
nailable steel flooring is available from 
the Stran-Steel Corp., a unit of National 
Steel Corp. The booklet also details the 
company’s line of accessories, which in- 
cludes upperdeck flooring for doubling 
box car capacity, door posts for lading 
protection and blocking security, and a 
grain strip for preventing loss of lading 
from leakage and vermin infestation. 

The booklet employs photographs and 
other illustrative material to demon- 
strate these features claimed for the 
flooring: Maximum floor strength to 
withstand loading impact and weight 
of mechanical equipment; car-tightness 
for fine, bulk freight; splinter-free sur- 
face protection; and secure blocking fa- 
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cilities provided by the self-sealing nail- 
ing groove. These features, according to 
the company, can save an average of 50 
per cent in costs over the life of the car 

Also incorporated in the booklet are 
engineering drawings showing typicai 
applications of the flooring for box cars 
and gondolas. 


(For further information, circle No. 573, pg. 65 


New Switching Locomotive— 


A new line of medium switching 
locomotives using the “cab-in- 
front” design has been introduced 
by the Plymouth Locomotive 
Works. Offered in the 25-to-40- 
ton weight range, with either four 
or six wheel drive, the unit is 
named the Plymouth Torqomotive 
because of its use of a hydraulic 
torque converter coupled to a 
Plymouth transmission. This 
method of transmitting power to 
the driving wheels is said to be 
extremely smooth and permits 
maximum power to be applied at 
any time without excessive wheel 
slippage. 


(For further information, circle No. 552, pg. 65) 


Three-Way, ‘Convertible’ 
Trailer ls Developed 


A new “convertible” platform trailer 
with folding sides has been delivered to 
R-C Motor Lines by Great Dane Trail- 
ers, Savannah, Ga. 


This unit was innovated by B. S. Reid, 
president of R-C Motor Lines, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to be used on hauls in one 
direction as a platform trailer, then as 
a dry cargo trailer on the return trips. 
The trailer may serve as a flat bed, open 
top, or closed van unit, depending upon 
cargo requirements. It is believed that 
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his unit -will eliminate expensive dead- 

eading due to lack of adaptability. 

Basically, the unit is the Great Dane 
Husky” flat-bed trailer with a wood floor 
yn cross members set on 18” centers. 
[he sides are constructed of sections of 
Great Dane extruded aluminum cargo 
flooring. The extruded uprights in the 
sides are on 18” centers which match 
the steel cross members of the under- 
frame of the flat, and the outside rails 
»f the unit have been trussed for extra 
rigidity. The sides are attached to the 
rails with heavy-duty, roll-pin hinges 
mounted on 18” centers. 

As an open top van the four-foot high 
sides are locked in vertical position by 
four sliding latches on the headboard. 
With the sides up, the bows and spreaders 
are put in place, the tailgate mounted, 
the ridge rope pulled tight, and the open 
top van is completed. If weather con- 
ditions require, a tarpaulin is put over 
the roof bows, and ropes are locked 
through the tarp and under side lashing 
hooks. The same hooks are used to lash 
cargo when the unit is used as a flat. 
When used as a van, the sides give water- 
tight protection to the cargo with special 
rubber-covered canvas seals that extend 
from the edges of the sides to overlap 
the side rails. 

As a platform trailer the aluminum 
sides are folded down onto the floor. The 
roof bows, spreaders and the tarpaulin 
are carried in a storage box beneath the 
unit, and the flat headboard has hooks 
on which the tailgate is hung when not 
in use. The aluminum tailgate is placed 
into position at the rear of the unit by 
inserting it into the rear stake pockets. 

On the front of the headboard is a 
ratchet which carries the ridge rope, 
running from the ratchet to a tie hook 
on the tailgate. 


For further information, circle No. 555, pg. 65) 


Food Transportation Booklets 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has recently released three booklets on 
the subject of food transportation. 
“Protecting Perishable Foods During 
Transportation by Truck” is a 70-page 
handbook priced at 30 cents, and is de- 
scribed as Agriculture Handbook No. 105. 


“Food Transportation and What It Costs 
Us,” Miseellaneous Publication No. 738, 
is priced at 15 cents; and “Transporta- 
tion of Rice in the South,” Marketing 
Research Report No. 140 is priced at 35 
cents. The publications may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., at the prices indicated. 


‘Cost Record Book’ Issued 


For Truck Operators 


Truck operators may obtain sample 
copies of the White Motor Co.’s 35th 
annual “Cost Record Book,” which pro- 


~ Cost RECORD BOOK 


vides a system for analyzing truck oper- 
ating costs and which is adaptable to 
delivery service, highway operation or 
off-the-road fleets. 


(For further information, circle No. 549, pg. 65) 


‘Mobile Reefer’ Developed 


A method of transporting refrigerated 
meats directly from the packer to the re- 
tailer in the original refrigeration unit 
has been developed jointly by North 
American Car Corp., Geo. A. Hormel 
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Co., and Clark Equipment Co. The unit 
can be unloaded by one man, and can be 
handled from the side of the freight 
car, at either ground or platform level. 
The “Mobile Reefer” is unlocked from 
the bed of the railroad car by the fork 
lift truck and is then placed on a truck 
chassis for delivery to the retail store. 


(For further information, circle No. 554, pg. 65) 


Booklet Describes Use of 
Retractable Trailer Hitch 
In ‘Piggyback’ Service 


A 20-page booklet available from 
the American Car and Foundry 
Division of ACF Industries, Inc., de- 
scribes and illustrates in detail use 
of the company’s retractable trailer 
hitch for trailer-on-flat car service, 
which, the company states, reduces 
direct labor for loading operations 
from 20 man-minutes to less than | 
three man-minutes and provides 
much greater protection compared 
with conventional tie-down systems. 


The introduction to the booklet points 
out that the desirability and success of 
“niggyback” operations have been offset 
to a degree by the high cost of loading, 
tying down and unloading; it further 
states that trailer-on-flat car operations 
have been limited because few tie-down 
systems adequately protect the trailer 
and its contents from the impact of 
normal switching operations. Its re- 
tractable trailer hitch, the company says, 
promises to overcome both of these prob- 
lems. 

Text and photographs in the booklet 
give specifications of the hitch and de- 
scribe its operation, with a listing of spe- 
cific, step-by-step operating instructions. 
Functional, operating and road tests are 
described in detail, and a series of motion 
picture frames illustrates the impact 
sequence of the hitch action, showing 
the elapsed time and the travel in inches 
of the hitch. 


(For further information, circle No. 556, pg. 65) 


Transports for Chemicals, Acids 


A new line of chemical and acid tank 
transports, which the manufacturer says 
comply with I.C.C. regulation MC-311 
and to the A.S.M.E. code, has been in- 
troduced by the Doyle and Roth Manu- 
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facturing Co., Inc. An external ring de- 
sign eliminates the necessity of heavy 
pressure vessel construction required for 
pressure unloading, and an adjustable 
platter in the upper fifth wheel design 
permits flexibility in tractor selection and 
adjustment for weight distribution, ac- 
cording to the company. 


(For further information, circle No. 548, pg. 65) 


Rock Island Explains Its 


‘Convert-a-frate’ Service 


The following bulletin from the Rock 
Island Lines describes briefly the rail- 
roads “Convert-a-frate” system of trans- 
portation containerized freight on special 
flat cars: 

“This new service is simplicity itself 
and it offers wide latitude in freight 
handling regardless of the location of 
shippers and consignees. 

“Freight carrying cargo units are 


Adjustable Height, Semi-Portable Ramps for Piggyback Loading 


demountable bodies which can easily be 
lifted by fork truck from lightweight 
flatcars and conveyed to a loading dock. 

“‘Convert-a-frate’ cargo units are 
available in a variety of styles: box, 
covered hopper, gondola, hopper, tank, 
refrigerator and _ special automobile 
transport. 

“The lightweight flatcars are an in- 
tegral part of the service. Lower than 
conventional flatcars, they are four 
wheeled with roller bearings and high- 
speed brake equipment. From one to four 
of the cargo units can be accommodated 
on one flatcar. 

“After the cargo units are loaded they 
are taken to the flatcar which then be- 
comes a part of the consist of a regular 
freight train for transportation to the 
destination area. 


“Upon arrival, the units are lifted from 
the flatcar and carried from the yards 
directly to the consignee’s place of busi- 
ness where they are unloaded. Units are 
then returned, empty or loaded, to the 
flatcar. 


“With this service the railroad will be 
able to service industry regardless of 
location. Industries formerly not ac- 
cessible to railroad rights-of-way can now 
take advantage of economical freight 
hauling through the use of ‘Convert-a- 
frate service.’ 

“This versatile service also means that 
shippers no longer need worry about 
the availability of ‘specialized’ freight 
cars. The basic flatcar unit with the 
demountable bodies ‘tailors’ the car to 
suit the cargo of the shipper within a 
matter of minutes.” 


Portable Hoists Illustrated 


A 12-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing its line of single-drum multi-purpose 
portable hoists is available from the Joy 
Manufacturing Co. The booklet carries 
descriptions and specifications for the 





PORTABLE TRAILERAMP MODEL P-1l 
Structural Steel 


Adjustable height ramps for piggyback loading which can be moved about by a conventional 


tractor are being offered by the Brandon Equipment Co., Inc. The ramps will adjust to compensate 
for the varying heights of special piggyback cars now being produced, as well as for variances 
in standard flat cars. The ramps, said to cost less than new timber or reinforced concrete construc- 


tion, are designed for gross combined weight of 50 tons for tractor and trailer. 
(For further information, circle No. 553, pg. 65) 
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company’s line of air, electric and gaso- 
line driven models, which range in size 
from 0.9 to 15 horsepower and have lift- 
ing capacities from 750 to 5000 pounds at 
rope speeds up to 125 feet-per-minute 
Wire rope capacities range from 200 to 
1500 feet. 


(For further information, circle No. 562, pg. 65 


Loading Guides Offered 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
COVERING CONTAINERS, PACKING 
AND CLOSED CARLOADING 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Operonens ong Mermtencace Depertment 
Operenng lrenspenenes Dvvsen 


FREIGHT LOSS AND DAMAGE PREVENTION SECTION 
59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 5, KLINCKS 


Pamphlets, bulletins and posters covering 
containers, packing and closed carloading 
are described and listed by number in a 
pamphlet avoilable from the Association of 
American Railroads. According to the A.A.R. 
freight loss and damage prevention section, 
which offers the publications to shippers 
without charge, the materials highlight 
‘fundamental principles of proper and eco- 
nomical preparation of freight for shipment 
and the proper loading of freight cars.’ 


(For further information, circle No. 571, pg. 65) 


Special Tank-Trailer for 
Chemicals 


Anhydrous hydrogen chloride, a chemical used 
in the manufacture of petroleum products, is 
now being shipped in special compressed gas 
trailers from the Stauffer Chemical Co. at Los 
Angeles to the Phillips Petroleum Company at 
Borger, Texas. The 28 tube-like tanks which 
carry the chemical are permanently mounted on 
the trailers. Each trailer carries about five tons 
of the chemical, and is said to be of the type 
approved by the I.C.C. for the transportation 
of gases. 
(For further information, circle No. 551, pg. 65) 
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To and from the rich 


a“ 
TENN. ~" — NORTH CAROLINA 


Tidewater-Piedmont Region .|~_ 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN —|soun>-—— 


CAROLINA 


is your Perfect Shipping Route! 


Norfolk Southern Railway, offering de- land Waterway routes. Many of these sites 
pendable rail service between the North are adjacent to large supplies of river 
and the South, and also between the West water available for manufacturing pur- 
and the Carolinas, has available a wealth poses of all kinds. It will pay you to in- 
of data on attractive sites for commercial __ vestigate both the possibilities of relocat- 
and industrial development in the rich ing or expanding in this burgeoning area 
Tidewater-Piedmont region. All of these and the economies and satisfaction to be 
sites are located adjacent to the rails of the obtained by routing inbound, outbound 
Norfolk Southern, and are also available to and through shipments via NORFOLK 


principal highways and in some cases In- SOUTHERN. 
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PICTURE OF PROGRESS. The Erie was one of the first 


railroads in the East to become fully diesel-powered. 


READY FOR THE FUTURE! 


That’s The Word Along The 


@ The past ten years have seen the greatest 
improvement program ever undertaken by the 
Erie Railroad in its 124-year history. In this 
decade the Erie has become a new railroad, 
with a new look. 


Over $165 million has been spent to put Erie 
in its finest physical condition. Almost every 
segment of the railroad has been completely 
rebuilt and modernized—motive power, track 


Erie 


equipment, communications, shops, yards, 
signals, office machines, and all the other 
necessities for good railroad operation. 


Here is concrete evidence of the Erie’s faith 
in the future. It represents a mark of progress 
in efficient, dependable service today—plus 
sound planning to meet industry’s transpor- 
tation needs of tomorrow. 


Krie Railroad 
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\MOUS ERIE “ADVANCE 74”—offers second morning delivery from ERIE’S HIGH AND WIDE CLEARANCES, plus a heavy-duty roadbed pro- 
icago to eastern markets. Favorite of western fruit growers, it has vide American industry with prompt dependable service for oversize 
ned Erie the reputation as the “Route of the Perishables’. shipments like this giant transformer. 


iH< 1¥ 
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MODERN TRACK MACHINES like this ballast cleaner, help keep the Erie ERIE’S COMPLETE RADIO-TELEPHONE system enables train crews to com- 
roadbed in tip-top shape. Trains ride smoother, safer—on high speed municate with one another, with passing trains, with wayside stations. 
schedules. Delays are avoided, dependable service maintained. 


ERIE PIGGY-BACK SERVICE provides shippers with the flexibility of ERIE HAS One of the largest railroad owned fleets in New York Harbor. 
iler shipments and the dependability and speed of rail service. To Tugs, lighters and floating derricks provide a complete integrated 
e, it has been expanded several times, the demand continues to grow. service—inbound or outbound, for domestic and export shipments. 
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SAMMY SAVER, symbol of the P. & P. U. Ry.’s 
rapid and economical interchange at the Peoria 
Gateway, is again proud and happy to join forces 
with the perennially vital Johnny Careful in sup- 


port of the 21st annual Perfect Shipping Campaign 


PERFECT 


SHIPPING! 


sponsored by the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards. Loss and damage is everybody’s 
loss, and we of the P. & P. U. pledge swift, careful 
handling of your cross-country shipments today, 


tomorrow and every day! 


Route your Shipment the Right way — via 


Peoria Gateway and P. & P. U. Ry.! 


PEORIA 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 


L. R. BARNEWOLT, General Agent e UNION STATION, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Education in Transportation 


‘Tue underlying motive of freight 
transportation is to move all articles 
ff commerce offered for shipment, 
from points where they are produced, 
manufactured or concentrated, to 
the market points of consumption or 
utility, and the gradual evolution of 
modern transportation is responsible 
for the present broad and growing 
extension of commercial and indus- 
trial activities. Under our present 
transportation scheme, the producer, 
manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber or 
distributor is able to market his 
product economically and to advan- 
tage at great distances. 


The very existence of our commerce 
and industry depends absolutely upon 
cheap and efficient transportation. Em- 
ployment and prosperity depend on 
more than supply and demand. With- 
out efficient and economical distribu- 
tion, industry would slow down and en- 
forced idleness follow and many of the 
so-called necessities would become lux- 
uries. “Efficient and economic distribu- 
tion” cannot be obtained without 
competent transportation and _ traffic 
management; therefore, traffic manage- 
ment may well be called the science of 
distribution. 


Competent Traffic Manager 


How should one describe the qualifica- 
tions of a competent traffic manager? 
While there are various views upon this 
matter, observation and experience has 
revealed that those views and the follow- 
ing views are not very discrepant: 

The competent traffic manager is a 
thinker and a doer; he is a student and 
a scholar; a talker and a listener. He 
is important to sales, production, person- 
nel, purchasing and to top management. 
He is a man of many sides, of many 
abilities, of special training and bedrock 
experience—he is important and he is 
valuable. 

Enlightened traffic management is es- 
sential to modern industry, and the 
traffic manager is an essential executive, 
his highly specialized knowledge and 
practical ability the key to the success 
of his firm’s operations. For he is more 
than a router of freight, or a checker 
of freight rates. The traffic manager is 
a man of transportation, first; but he 
is also a man of law, a man of economics 
and finance; he is a man of operations, 
and he understands the exigencies of 
production and sales; he is a man of 


And 
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Traffic Management 


By WILLIAM J. KNORST 


William J. Knorst has a practical back- 
grownd of close to 40 years in trans- 
portation and traffic management. He 
began his career in transportation with 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railroad. He 
was in the service of the E. J. & E. when 
he attended the Railroad Presidents’ 
Training Course, which was under the 
supervision of the University of Chicago. 
After that he was engaged in transporta- 
tion and traffic work for the United 
States Steel Corporation, primarily con- 
cerned with the preparation of cases to 
be presented before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In 1925 he became 
director of traffic of the Insull com- 
panies, in which capacity he had charge 
of all transportation of the industrial, 
railroad and motor carrier operations of 
the Insull companies throughout the 


executive ability, because he has risen 
successfully through a long period of 
difficult and exacting training. In other 
words, a competent traffic manager is 
a thoroughly liberal educated man. 

Broadly trained and competent traffic 
management does not refer only to the 
traffic personnel of industry, commercial 
associations, chambers or associations of 
commerce, professional traffic bureaus, 
and to federal and state government bu- 
reaus, agencies, offices and commissions 
which have transportation and traffic re- 
sponsibilities. It also refers to the traffic 
men of transportation carriers having 
to do with selling and pricing of trans- 
portation service of railroads, motor car- 
riers, water carriers, freight forwarders, 
express carriers and pipe lines and air 
carriers. 


Responsibilities of Traffic Department 


We shall not discuss in detail the many 
duties or functions or responsibilities of 
a competent traffic department with re- 
spect to an intricate system of rates, 
tariffs, classification of freight, claims, 
storage, demurrage, routing, accessorial 
services, export and import, warehousing 
and distribution. We confine this state- 
ment to the broader aspect of the impor- 
tant responsibilities which enable the 
department to perform its duties or func- 
tions to the benefit of the company. 


country. In 1940 he was appointed dean 
of the College of Advanced Traffic, and 
in 1944, when the college became the 
educational division of The Traffic Serv- 
ice Corporation, he was appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president and dean. He is 
the author of four volumes on “’Trans- 
portation and Traffic Management” and 
three volumes on “Interstate Commerce 
Law and Practice.” 


An important responsibility is that the 
traffic department have a fully sufficient 
knowledge of the principles and prac- 
ticals of transportation and traffic man- 
agement, transportation economics, and 
interstate commerce law. Without this 
knowledge no one could do a satisfactory 
job. At no time in the past has the 
need for special training and instruc- 
tion in transportation and traffic matters 
been so urgent or necessary as it is 
today. The day of learning by “trial and 
error” has vanished. Industry and trans- 
portation recognize it is no longer pos- 
sible to wait until a man has acquired 
the experience of years. There is no 
conflict between on-the-job training and 
special training and instruction. They 
supplement and enrich each other, and 
both are necessary to a competent traffic 
department. Therefore, this responsi- 
bility should include a continuous spe- 
cial training program in traffic manage- 
ment subjects. 


Another important responsibility is 
that the traffic department have a knowl- 
edge of business management so that it 
can more readily obtain a thorough 
understanding of the functions, proce- 
dures and problems of the various sep- 
arate departments of the company. With 
this understanding the traffic depart- 
ment can effectively render its services 
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ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 

* ANDREWS, TEXAS 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
DENVER, COLO. 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
FRESNO, CALIF. 
GALLUP, N.M. 


* GUYMON, OKLAHOMA 

* HOBBS, N.M. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 

* LIBERAL, KANSAS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

* LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

* ODESSA, TEXAS 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


PUEBLO, COLO. 
ROSWELL, N.M. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SANTA FE, N.M. 

* SEAGRAVES, TEXAS 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
TUCUMCARI, N.M. 

* WICHITA, KANSAS 
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to the other departments and the com- 
pany as a whole. 

Still another important responsibility 
of the traffic department is that it be 
watchful for or wideawake to the oppor- 
tunities to be of service to manage- 
ment in the solution of its problems 
Generally speaking, other departments 
and top management are not always 
aware of the assistance the traffic depart- 
ment could render in the solution of 
certain problems. Therefore, it is the 
responsibility of the traffic department 
not only to give its services when re- 
quested to do so, but to offer its services 
whenever such services might be help- 
ful. 

This broader aspect of traffic manage- 
ment is the force which is drawing traffic 
men closer to top management. 


Progress in Traffic Management 


Prior to World War II, top manage- 
ment in a number of the larger corpo- 
rations gave the traffic department full 
responsibility for transportation in all 
phases of company activities; many other 
companies failed to give the traffic de- 
partment sufficient authority to carry 
out good traffic practice in all its facets, 
while the traffic management activities 
in the average company were assigned 
to a person of clerical status in the 
purchasing, accounting or sales depart- 
ments or a shipping clerk. 

During this formative stage, attempts 
at coordinating a transportation and 
traffic management program met with 
little sucess. However, looking to the 
future, transportation and traffic man- 
agement personnel sought to improve 
their knowledge by seeking further tech- 
nical training and experience in traffic 
management. 

During the past decade, due to our 
accelerated and increasingly complex 
economy, rising transportation costs, plus 
increasing complexity in traffic practi- 
cals, fundamental advances in transpor- 
tation and traffic management have been 
made to classify it as one of the fastest 
growing interrelated fields of business. 
This has resulted in the crying need for 
more and better educated traffic person- 
nel—men possessing not only technical 
training in traffic management, inter- 
state commerce law, transportation eco- 
nomics, and experience, but a general 
understanding of business management, 
economics, banking and finance, produc- 
tion, purchasing, sales, marketing and 
other aspects of business management in 
which transportation and traffic man- 
agement plays such an important part. 


Progress in Traffic Education 


Thirty-four years ago, a small group of 
traffic men not satisfied with learning 
the technique of transportation and 
traffic management by “trial and error” 
sought to improve their knowledge by 
further practical technical training and 
experience. Their enthusiasm and am- 
bition resulted in the founding of the 
College of Advanced Traffic, which today 
is in the educational division of the 
Traffic Service Corporation. The col- 
lege is known from coast to coast as 
“The School of Successful Graduates” 
and has become the nationally recog- 
nized leader in practical transportation 
and traffic management education, set- 
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Greater strength with less weight 
means big payload advantage for you 


How Chrysler Engineering 
Increases Load-Hauling Ability 


In any given G.V.W. class, the 
more a truck weighs the less it 
can haul. This is true because 
the actual weight-hauling capacity 
of a truck is the rated G.V.W. of 
that truck minus the combined 
weight of its body and chassis. 
Consequently, engineers have al- 
ways had the problem of decreas- 
ing truck weight without decreas- 
ing the strength of load-bearing 
components. 


That’s why I consider it espe- 
cially newsworthy when a manu- 
facturer overcomes this problem 
and builds trucks that are not 
only stronger, but lighter. And 
that’s exactly what Chrysler en- 
gineers accomplished when they 
designed their new line of Dodge 
Power Giant trucks. 


In developing these trucks, 
they established a basic plan de- 
signed to increase working capac- 
ity. In layman’s language they 
added muscle and took out the 
fat. In many models they achieved 
greater G.V.W. ratings and re- 
duced the total weight of the 
trucks at the same time. 


How well their plan worked 
can be illustrated by comparing 
the Dodge model 100 pick-up 
with a comparable competitive 
make; incidentally, a higher 
priced one. The G.V.W. for the 
Dodge pick-up is 5,100 Ibs.; the 
competitive pick-up is rated at 
5,000 Ibs. Yet the Dodge is 


lighter—weighs 3,275 Ibs. com- 
pared to 3,650 Ibs. The result is an 
1,825-lb. payload capacity for the 
Dodge and a 1,350-lb. capacity 
for its competitor, giving Dodge 
a 475-lb. hauling advantage. 

A check of the specifications 
tells you why. The Dodge front 
axle is tapable of handling 2,500 
lbs. capacity, compared to a 
2,200-lb. capacity axle on the 
competitive pick-up. Similarly, 
the Dodge rear axle has 3,600 
lbs. capacity. The rear axle on 
the competitor’s pick-up has 3,300 
lbs. capacity. In addition, Dodge 
rear axle shafts are shot-peened 
to increase their strength without 
increasing weight. Throughout the 
truck, and throughout all the 
models in the Dodge line-up, it’s 
a similar story. Strength increased 
without adding weight, to produce 
greater payload capacity. 

However, increased load-carry- 
ing capacity is of value only when 


NEWEST AND SMALLEST... 
this new Dodge “stand-drive” model, 
on a special 95-inch wheelbase, really 
carries a load. Although it’s the 
smallest Dodge Power Giant made, 
only 169 inches from bumper to 


you have the load-moving ability 
to handle it speedily and eco- 
nomically. Consequently, Dodge 
engineers increased the power of 
the new Dodge V-8 engines, too. 


In fact, this year Dodge offers 


the most powerful V-8’s of the 
low-priced three, ranging from 
204 hp. in the pick-ups to 232 
hp. in the heavyweights. The 
combined result is a line-up of 
trucks that, in some models, can 
haul as much as 73% more than 
low-priced competitors, as well 
as provide up to 31% more V-8 
power to do the job. This extra 
power and payload advantage not 
only saves extra trips, but it also 
helps reduce the temptation to 
overload, a habit that can cost 
any truck owner large sums of 
money each year. 


From where I sit, advantages 
like these are well worth investi- 
gating before you consider re- 
placing or increasing your fleet. 


bumper, it has a generous 164 cubic 
feet of load space. Low floors, smooth- 
sliding doors, squared load space and 
unique maneuverability make this-new 
unit the ideal way to handle the ma- 
jority of door-to-door delivery jobs. 


An advertisement for DODGE TRUCKS . . . the make ‘vith The Forward Look 
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ting the pace and giving the most 
thorough practical technical training to 
its student body. 

While the progress of traffic education 
mounted each year, it was not until the 
past decade that the early attempts at 
coordinating a transportation and traf- 
fic management program met with great 
success. It was in this decade that the 
demand for educated and trained trans- 
portation and traffic men grew “in leaps 
and bounds” as the problems of the 
transportation industry were com- 
pounded almost daily in the nation’s 
economy. There can be no doubt that 
there is a need for a broad and intellec- 
tual understanding of these general 
problems and their relation to society 
and government, but it should be remem- 
bered that that type of understanding 
must come from a firm grasp of and a 
thorough foundation in the fundamentals 
and details that make the whole. 

Much has been accomplished by the 
traffic clubs, the Delta Nu Alpha Trans- 
portation Fraternity, the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, the American 
Society of Traffic and Transportation, 
and the recognized transportation and 
traffic management schools, in the devel- 
opment of sound programs in transpor- 
tation education in colleges, universities, 
business schools, and study groups, to 
assist the large and increasing number of 
men and women to obtain this knowledge 
and experience. The College of Ad- 
vanced Traffic has actively participated 
in this program by encouraging and co- 
operating with some 150 colleges, uni- 
versities, business schools, traffic club 
study groups and Delta Nu Alpha chap- 
ters in establishing sound traffic educa- 
tional programs. 
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The opportunities for obtaining general 
and technical transportation and traffic 
education are greater today than ever 
before. A brief summary of these oppor- 
tunities are as follows: 

Technical Traffic Schools.—This group 
of schools, which includes the Academy 
of Advanced Traffic and the College of 
Advanced Traffic, as the educational 
division of The Traffic Service Corpora- 
tion, offers varied training programs in 
transportation and traffic management 
in day or evening classes and by home 
study. While most of the schools in this 
group confine their programs to tech- 
nical training in traffic management, a 
few of the schools offer both technical 
training and training in the broader 
aspect of traffic management. 

For example, the College of Advanced 
Traffic training program offers full day- 
time courses, part-time evening courses, 
and correspondence courses in trans- 
portation and traffic management; part- 
time evening courses and correspondence 
courses in interstate commerce law and 
practice, transportation economics, ele- 
ments of modern economics, banking and 
finance, business organization and man- 
agement, marketing, and other aspects 
of business management of which traffic 
management has a relationship. 

Colleges and Universities——In the last 
decade, state and city colleges and uni- 
versities in 30 states have recognized the 
need for technical transportation and 
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traffic management courses, and they 
now offer such subjects. A number of 
schools, including Golden Gate College 
the University of California, the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Butler University, Boston 
University, Wayne University, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, New York Uni- 
versity, Fenn College, the University o 
Cincinnati, the University of Texas, anc 
the University of Richmond, offer degree 
in traffic management. 


Many of the college and universit; 
classes in transportation and _ traffix 
management, interstate commerce lay 
and practice, general business and trans 
portation economics were started throug! 
the efforts of local traffic and transporta- 
tion men. 


Traffic Clubs.—While many traffic club 
find it possible to sponsor classes ii: 
traffic management subjects in college 
and universities, a number of clubs finc 
this impracticable. To meet the demanc 
for traffic education, the latter clubs 
through their educational committee: 
establish study groups in the various 
traffiiC management subjects. In mos 
instances, public school system facilitie: 
are used. Such directed study of trans- 
portation and traffic management, inter- 
state commerce law and practice, anc 
general business and_ transportation 
economics are successfully conducted bj 
traffic clubs in Decatur and Florence, 
Ala., Phoenix, Ariz., San Diego, Calif. 
Waterbury, Conn., Pensacola, Fla., At- 
lanta, Ga., Peoria, Ill., Muncie, Ind. 
Wichita, Kan., Baton Rouge, La., Bay 
City and Detroit, Mich., St. Paul, Minn., 
St. Louis, Mo., Ashtabula, O., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Kingsport and Memphis, Tenn., Dal- 
las and San Antonio, Tex., Tacoma, 
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... to beat our own record of 


99AD% 


Claim Free Service 


Once upon a time there was a great harness race horse 
named Dan Patch, who was so fast no driver would race 


against him. 
thrilled thousands of fans by 


But that didn’t stop old Dan Patch. 


He 


racing all alone against 


the sweep-hand of a stop watch and SUCCEEDED IN 
BEATING HIS OWN RECORD SEVERAL TIMES. 


In the spirit of old Dan Patch we’re 


own claim record! 
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99.49% CLAIM-FREE SERVICE 
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The Bridge Line 
Connecting the South and 


West with New 
England and Canada 


It has always been the policy of The D. & .H 
management to thoroughly indoctrinate em- 
ployees in yards, on trains and in offices with 
the principles of careful handling that mean 


ay, 8 
avoidance of loss and damage. This year, as SCHENECTADY AA (- > 
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A. TRANSPORTATION—covering the entire 
field of domestic and international air cargo 
—America’s fastest growing industry—offer- 
ing to shippers and traffic men a monthly 
round-up “§ valuable air-shipping informa- 
tion . . . $5.00 per year. 
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AMERICAN IMPORT & EXPORT 





ee sesame up with the latest 
trends in all forms of international ship- 
ping and the most recent developments in 
government regulations—it’'s the month-to- 
month supplement to the CUSTOM HOUSE 
per year. 
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—_ HOUSE GUIDE—the BIG book! 
complete in every detail—the shipper’s and 
freight forwarder’s handbook, cross-indexed 
for easy reference. The only complete book 
in the field of foreign trade. Answers every 
need and purpose .. . $25.00 per year 
including monthly BULLETIN. 
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Wash., and Green Bay LaCrosse, Mena- 
sha and Sheboygan, Wis. 


Delta Nu Alpha Chapters.—The Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity has 
been in operation since August of 1945. 
Among other things, the Fraternity has 
for its purposes the promotion, at all 
opportunities and in every possible man- 
ner, and the widening and deepening of 
education of its members, both in tech- 
nical traffic and in general business and 
economics, and encouragement of the 
formation of study groups in local chap- 
ters. 


Since its foundation, the Fraternity has 
made rapid progress in the development 
of its purposes. Today, we find many 
local chapters either sponsoring classes 
in technical traffic education in local col- 
leges, universities or vocational schools, 
or conducting study groups in traffic sub- 
jects. Among the local chapters sponsor- 
ing classes or conducting study groups 
for courses in transportation and traffic 
management, interstate commerce law 
and practice, and general business and 
transportation economics, are the chap- 
ters in Fresno and Sacramento, Calif., 
Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., LaSalle, 
Ill., Monroe, La., St. Louis, Mo., Colum- 
bus and Youngstown, O., Tulsa, Okla., 
Easton, Pa., and Hampton Roads and 
Roanoke, Va. 


Schools of Armed Forces.—Recognizing 
that broadly trained and competent 
transportation officers are needed in the 
branches of the Armed Forces which 
purchase and use transportation services, 
the United States Naval School at Oak- 
land, Calif., the United States Marine 
Corps Base School at Camp Lejeune, 
N.C., and the Shepard Air Force Base 
School at Sherman, Tex., include in their 
curriculum a practical course in trans- 
portation and traffic management. 

In addition to training received at the 
United States Army School at Fort Eus- 
tis, Va., Army transportation officers are 
assigned to technical traffic schools for 
the practical training in transportation 
and traffic management. 


In addition to the foregoing, the United 
States Armed Forces Institute at Madi- 
son, Wis., offers, among other courses, 
an extension course in theory of trans- 
portation and traffic management to all 
personnel of the armed forces. 


Scholarships.—Prior to the year 1952, 
scholarships for transportation education 
were few. Today, such scholarships are 
many. Traffic clubs, industry, transporta- 
tion agencies and individuals are helping 
worthy young men to obtain a trans- 
portation and traffic education. The 
Traffic Club of Chicago, which has 
awarded four scholarships each year 
Since 1952, the Traffic Club of Detroit, 
the New Jersey Industrial Traffic League 
and the Wisconsin Valley Traffic Club 
are but a few of the traffic clubs that 
have adopted a scholarship program. 

A growing realization that general 
and technical education can be nurtured 
and expanded through the colleges, uni- 
versities, technical traffic schools, traffic 
clubs, Delta Nu Alpha chapters, depart- 
ments of the government, industry and 
transportation agencies is one of the 
many bright spots which have marked 
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the steady growth of thoroughly liberal 
educated traffic management personnel. 


Professional Status of Traffic 
Management 


For many years, traffic men studied 
and discussed the formation of a pro- 
fessional organization which would bring 
into industry and transportation some 
means by which the work of the traffic 
man would be recognized as being of 
professional character and at the same 
time take measures which would insure 
such qualities in traffic men as would 
demonstrate their high status and their 
eligibility for professional recognition. 
Out of that movement, the American 
Society of Traffic and Transportation 
was born in March, 1946. 

Its objects and purposes, as set forth 
in Article II of its constitution, are as 
follows: 

“Section 1. The objects and purposes 
of the organization are to establish 
standards of knowledge, technical train- 
ing, experience, conduct and ethics, and 
to encourage the attainment of high 
standards of education and technical 
training, requisite to the proper per- 
formance of the various functions of 
transportation. 

“Section 2. The objects and purposes 
are to be served and accomplished by 
the composition and publication of out- 
lines and syllabi of materials for study, 
the dissemination of information de- 
signed to advance the profession, assist- 
ance to educational institutions or other 
organizations conducting or planning to 
conduct courses of study in transporta- 
tion and traffic and the conducting of 
examinations for membership in the So- 
ciety.” 

Thus, the American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation has assumed, after 
many years of careful study of profes- 
sional societies’ examination programs, 
the responsibility for developing the 
standards of examination and certifica- 
tion of the comprehensive nature and 
thoroughness of applicants who aspire 
to become members of this professional 
society. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that general education, technical train- 
ing, and objective examination and cer- 
tification, while testifying at to the ca- 
pacity and adequacy of the preparation 
of a person who aspires to devote his 
life to any vocation or profession, they 
do not demonstrate the qualities of the 
applicant with respect to personality, 
ability to cooperate with others, judg- 
ment, sense of balance, ability to profit 
by mistakes, and discernment to work 
effectively. These can be demonstrated 
only by experience. Education must be 
implemented by experience. 


The examination program of the So- 
ciety—examination No. 1, Transportation 
Economics or Business; examination No. 
2, Principles of Traffic Management; ex- 
amination No. 3, General Business; ex- 
amination No. 4, Elements of Interstate 
Commerce Law and Regulation; and, ex- 
amination No. 5, the written essay ex- 
amination on a traffic or transportation 
subject—was made available in 1947, and 
the Society finished year 1948 with 476 
founders and nine certificated members. 
At the end of December, 1956, the 
founder membership had grown to 1159 
and the certificated membership to 160. 


Transportation and traffic management 
is still in its formative state as a profes- 
sion. It has made great progress, in the 
past few years, through the accelerated 
activities of many transportation and 
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THE PORT OF 
HOUSTON STARTS 
$12 MILLION 
IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


NEW GENERAL MAN- 

AGER HAPPY — When J. P. 

Turner arrived to take over his 

new duties he was gratified because a 

$7 million bond issue had been voted Jan. 

31. Here he is before a photomural of the Port 

of Houston at ch: Houston International Airport. 

The photomural was put there by Houston 

Rotary Club. Let: to right, Vernon Bailey, 

Director of Port Operations; Chairman Howard 

T. Tellepsen of the Port Commission; General 
Manager, Turner. 





































The twelve million dollars does NOT include a $1,200,000 
dock now being built out of current income. It will be 
ready late in the fall of 1957. 





THE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


TAX REVENUE 
PROJECT SUPPORTED BONDS 
BONDS 


Three Wharves and Docks. .$3,900,000.00 


Houston Port Bureau Ofhces Write these 
offices for help on shipping problems: 
HOUSTON 

Nicholas Patton, Gen. Mgr. 
7064 Cotton Exchange Buildirig 


DALLAS 
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NEW YORK Railroad Facilities (Additions 

johe . Lala iii and Betterments) .... . 1,750,000.00 

2 eraton-Whitehall Building . 

Navigation and Canal Commissioners of the Harris Foreign Trade Center....... SIO RO  viackeeeoase 








County Houston. Ship Channel Navigation District 


are: an ne bs a sen, W. N. Blan- Two Storage Facilities...... ..... $ 500,000.00 
ton, vice chairman; John G. Turney, R. Vernon Dredging (Rights of Way and 
a oS SS Cae a Spoil Disposal Areas)..... .......... 850,000.00 


Bulk Handling Facilities 
eee 1,000,000.00 
























CR scvesdevdjade. specs eden 100,000.00 

° ° Marine Leg Installation to be 

Always Ship Via the used in conjunction with 
PE ae ee ee 150,000.00 

Replacement of Shops and 
PI SCM. cise Swenedccss 80,000.00 

, Locomotive Cranes and other 
HOU STON ING iiade ies | sancreenas 500,000.00 
3 Rehabilitation of Wharf No.1 .......... 500,000.00 

' : , Unforeseen Items and ; 

ees Oe, Se Gage femmes Contingencies ........... a ti 1,320,000.00 









P. O. Box 2562, Houston 1, Texas 
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Most powerful, most 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


economical V-8’s 


One of 9 reasons why fleets find 


International Trucks 


cost least to 


Ton-mile costs go down, profits go up 
with new INTERNATIONAL V-8’s that 
have the highest horsepower in any 
commercial truck. You get faster ac- 
celeration and higher average road 
speeds with less shifting . . . more 
miles per gallon on regular gasoline. 
Spend more time on the road, less 
time in the shop. 


This is another example of INTER- 
NATIONAL’S policy to build the best 
truck—to use only the finest parts 
and components with quality con- 
struction throughout—to spend more 


4 Most powerful V-8’s, up to 257 hp. 


own! 


to build the truck so that it costs you 
least to own! 

And INTERNATIONAL Trucks do 
cost least to own. This has been 
proved* by detailed fleet cost records. 


Follow the lead of the men who 
know trucking costs to a penny... 
fleet operators who have made INTER- 
NATIONAL the heavy-duty sales leader 
for the past 25 years. Make your next 
highway hauler an INTERNATIONAL 
Truck. 


*Signed statements in our files, from fleet opera- 
tors throughout the U.S., back up this statement. 


© Hundreds of extra payload pounds 


® 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY, CHICAGO 


Motor Trucks « Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment « McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 


3 Rugged frame has plenty of sturdy 


crossmembers. Non-crystallizing, cold 
squeezed rivets are used for extra rigidity 
and proper flexibility on all types of serv- 
ice. Husky front and rear sections add to 
the safety margin built into every frame. 


Full usable power at low rpm. Lasting, 
superior performance and low mainte- 
nance costs. Greater fuel economy. Other 
INTERNATIONAL gasoline, LPG and diesel 
engines with up to 356 hp. 


are yours with lightweight construction 
that makes less metal do more work. 
Models available with aluminum frame 
and other weight-saving components. 
Space Saver cab for still more payload. 


- 


4 Cradle action front and rear springs 
cushion load and driver. Proper design 
and mounting provide better load sup- 
port, smoother riding and longer spring 
life. Rear-shackled front springs for 
greater stability and increased life. 


5 Full air brakes are standard or avail- 
able on most models with lining areas to 
match the model, load and operating con- 
ditions. Twin-cylinder self-centering, self- 
energizing hydraulic brakes provide safer, 
easier stops and longer life. 


6 Safer, easier steering and greater 
maneuverability result from cam and 
twin lever gears with controls mounted 
ahead of front axle. Steering wheel is 
comfortably positioned. Power steering 
available on most models. 
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New INTERNATIONAL V-Line tractors are powered by 3 
great new V-8 engines, 206, 226 and 257 hp. Offered in 
conventional and COE design, 4-wheel and 6-wheel models 
with GCW ratings up to 65,000 lbs. Other Roadliner® 


‘7 For cab comfort and long life. Quiet, 
level ride without transmitting stress to 
cab, fenders, hood or radiator. It’s the result 
of wide spaced, rear shackle type cab 
mountings plus exclusive INTERNATIONAL 
5-point rubber-insulated suspension. 
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International rear axles and transmis- 
sions are offered in hundreds of variations 
to provide the right capacity and proper 
final drive ratios for every hauling job 

. a matched combination that reduces 
road time and operating costs. 
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models have 29,000 to 76,800 lbs. GCW, engines that pro- 
duce up to 356 hp. You name the job, INTERNATIONAL 
has the tractor exactly right for your over-the-road opera- 
tion...“sized,” powered and geared to cost you least to own. 


>) World’s most complete line. There is 
an INTERNATIONAL “tailor-made” for every 
truck job, 4% tonners to 96,000 pounders. 
Choice of 4-wheel, 6-wheel and all-wheel- 
drive models, conventional and COE de- 
sign. Every one built to cost least to own. 








MORE AND MORE AMERICANS SHIP 


Ir 


“AIR 
FRANCE 


Dependable FAST AIR service delivers anything, anywhere in Europe, Near East, Far East, 
Africa, Mexico. 


Reduced Specific Commodity Rates on Most Items to Most Places. 
s 


SEE YOUR CARGO AGENT OR CALL AIR FRANCE 
NEW YORK, PLAZA 9-7000 « BOSTON, COPLEY 7-5350 « CHICAGO, LUDLOW 5-1044 
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LYON VAN LINES, INC.—Our big silver 
fleet, with up-to-the-minute equipment, 
provides fast, economical cross country 
transportation of household goods. 


LYON CAR-PAK FREIGHT FORWARD- 
ING—Time-tested techniques for ship- 
ping furniture wrapped and padded in 
rail pool cars, door to door delivery, 
affords new economies. 


LYON EXPORT DIVISION—Commercial 
shipping, processed and crated in our 
5-acre plant, handles every type of 
product from delicate instruments to 
large aircraft and missiles. 


LYON SKY VANS—When speed is an 
important factor, this service is 
designed to meet your schedule. 


Major Terminals 
and Warehouses 
Chicago * Dallas 


Los Angeles * Portland 
San Diego * San Francisco VAN & STORAGE CO. 
ond all key West 1950 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Coast cities RE 1-3131 


‘TRAFFIC WORLD 


traffic men, traffic clubs and associations, 
and chapters of the national fraternity, 
who have accepted the responsibility of 
developing higher standards in and wider 
recognition of traffic management. 


We see these gains not as the achieve- 
ment of a destination, but as a signpost 
to the future. 


274 Schools Offer Subjects 
In Traffic, Transportation 


There are at least 274 schools, colleges 
and universities offering courses in trai .- 
fic, transportation and related subjects, 
according to lists furnished by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and the 
College of Advanced Traffic. In addi- 
tion, a number of local traffic clubs, 
Delta Nu Alpha chapters and similar 
organizations offer special courses in the 
transportation field. A listing of colleges, 
universities and other educational in- 
stitutions offering such courses follows 
(an asterisk (*) after the name of the 
institution indicates that a complete 
curriculum is offered, leading to a degree 
in transportation or traffic manage- 
ment): 


Alabama: Alabgma Polytechnic Institute, 
American Railroad University, University of 
Alabama; Arizona Arizona State Cullege, 
University of Arizona, Phoenix Technica! 
School; Arkansas: Arkansas State Teachers 
College, University of Arkansas; California: 
Armstrong College*, City College of San 
Francisco, College of the Pacific, Fresno 
State College, Long Beach City College*, Los 
Angeles City College, Los Angeles State 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences*, Loyola 
University of Los Angeles, Sacramento State 
College, San Diego State College, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Jose State College, 
Stanford University, University of Cali- 
fornia*, University of Redlands, University 
of San Francisco, University of Santa Clara, 
University of Southern California*, West 
Contra Costa Junior College, Whittier Col- 
lege, San Bernardino Valley College, San 
Diego Junior College & Vocational School, 
Golden Gate College, Evening Junior Col- 
lege-San Jose, Santa Ana College, Stockton 
College. 


Colorado: University of Colorado, Univer- 
sity of Denver*; Connecticut: University of 
Connecticut, Yale University*; Delaware: 
University of Delaware; District of Columbia: 
American University*, Cathu.ic University, 
George Washington University, Georgetown 
University*, Howard University, Southeast- 
ern University*, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Graduate School. 


Florida: Florida A. & M. University, Florida 
State University, Stetson University, Univer- 
sity of Florida, University of Miami, Uni- 
versity of Tampa, Jacksonville School of 
Technology, Pensacola Vocational School; 
Georgia: Emery University, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Mercer University, Piedmont 
College, University of Georgia*, Armstrong 
College; Idaho: Idaho State College, Univer- 
sity of Idaho; Illinois: College of Advanced 
Traffic, DePaul University, Freight Traffic 
Institute, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
LaSalle Extension University, Millikin Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, Roosevelt 
Univetsity, Southern Illinois University, Un!- 
versity of Illinois. 


Indiana: Indiana University*, Purdue Uni- 
versity*, Tri-State College*, University of 
Notre Dame, Valparaiso University, Evans- 
ville College, Butler University; Iowa: Coe 
College, Drake University, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture & Mechanic Art; Kansas: Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, Kansas State 
College, Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia, Municipal University of Wichita, 
University of Kansas; Kentucky: Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, University of 
Kentucky, University of Louisville; Louisi- 
ana: Louisiana State University*, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Tulane Univer- 
sity, Northeast Louisiana State College, 
Centenary College of Louisiana. 


Maryland: University of Baltimore*, Uni- 
versity of Maryland*, Hagerstown Junicr 
College; Maine: Maine School of Traffic; 


* Indicates those schools offering a compleie 
curriculum leading to a degree in Transportation 
or Traffic Management. 
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Powdered stone 
that pours along the Western Maryland 


Underneath the countryside served by the Western 
Maryland lie thick seams of limestone. 


Powder that stone, add other ingredients, apply 
heat from powdered coal and you have cement. 
Cement which pours into Western Maryland covered 
hopper cars for quick delivery to building sites. 


Limestone and cement, ore and steel, grain and 
feed, raw materials and manufactured goods—the 
Western Maryland carries them all. 


Carries as well, loaded trucks by “piggy-back.” 
And carries, too, crack “overhead” freight trains. 
These are trains from other roads for movement 


over WM rails to connecting roads that stretch to 
the East or West. 


Western Maryland is a modern example of today’s 
most efficient type of heavy-duty transport. Rail 
transport. And it’s ready to serve you to your profit 
—as you discover to your pleasure once you’ve dealt 
with WM people in the road’s Baltimore head- 
quarters or in the district office near you. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Short Cut for Fast Freight 





United VAN LINES... PRE-PLANNEE 


CALL ANY OF THESE MORE THAN 550 AGENTS, Jn {I 
















































Local and 





Long-Distance 
Moving of: 


e Household Goods 


e Displays and 
Exhibits 


e Office 
Furniture 


e Business 
Machines 


e Electronic 
Equipment 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—ST. LOUIS 17, MO.° 





UNITED VAN LINES (CANADA) LTD. 




















Van Lines Ine. 


ALABAMA 
Anniston—Hill’s Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Gadsden—Hosmer’s Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Huntsville—Huntsville Mov. & Stge. 
Mobile—Teague Bros. Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Montgomery—Reed Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Selma—Deason Tfr. & Stge. 
Talladega—Lawson Goray Transfer Co. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix—B-Z-Bee Transp. & Whse. Co. 
Tucson—City Van & Stge. Co., Inc. 


ARKANSAS 
Benton—W. L. Davis 
Fayetteville—Red Ball Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Fort Smith—Fort Smith Bonded Warehouse Co. 
Hot Springs—Royal Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Jonesboro—Jonesboro Tfr. & Stge Co 
Little Rock—Merchants Tfr. & Whse. Co., Inc. 
Russeliville—Hamilton Merchants Tfr. 


CALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield—Garth Van & Stge. 
Beaumont—Beaumont Tfr. & Stge. 
Berkeley—Berkeley Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Bishop—Mt. Tom Furniture Co. 
Burbank—Burbank Van & Storage Co. 
Compton—Beaver Transfer & Storage, Inc. 
Fresno—M. A. Meyer 
Nayward—Dependable Moving & Storage Co. 
Hollywood—Roosevelt Van & Stge. 
indio—Desert Tfr. & Stge. 
inglewood—Iinglewood Transfer & Storage 
Larkspur—United Mov. & Stge. 
Long Beach—Belmont Van & Stge. Co. 
los Angeles—Broadway Tfr. Co. 

Bellaire Van & Storage 

Lincoin Van & Storage 

McCalison Van & Stge. Co. 

Short's Van & Stge. 

Sun Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Merced—Covert Bros. Tfr. 
Monterey—Pierce-Rodolph Stge. Co., Ltd. 
Novato—United Mov. & Stge 
Oakiand—Stringer & Driver Stge. Co. 
Pasadena—Crown Tfr. & Stge. Co 
Riverside—Citizen’s Transportation Co. 
Rosemead—United Van Lines, Inc. 
Sacramento—C. R. Graham & Sons Tfr. 

Lockett Van & Stge. Co. 
San Bernardino—Westbrook Van & Stge. Co. 
San Diego—Sullivan Storage & Transfer Co 

University Van & Stge. Co. 
San Francisco—Pierce-Rodolph Stge. Co., Ltd. 

Stringer & Driver Stge. Co. 
San Jose—Nickells Van & Storage 

Red Line Carriers 
San Leandro—Allen’s Mov. & Stge. Co 
San Mateo—San Mateo Moving & Storage Co. 
San Rafael—United Mov. & Stge 
Santa Ana—O'Neiis Hasty Mvg. & Stge. 
Santa Cruz—Blue Bird Van & Stge. 
Santa Maria—Bagdons Tfr. & Stge 
Santa Monica—Jenkins Van & Stge. Co. 
Seaside—Pierce-Rodolph Storage Company, Ltd. 
Sunnyvale—Rieder’s Mov. & Stge. 
Vallejo—Swofford’s Van & Stge. 
Woodiand—City Tfr. & Stge. 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs—Goldstein Transp. & Stge., Inc. 
Denver—Johnson Stge. & Mov. Co 
Fort Collins—The Drager Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport—Wm. B. Meyer, Inc. 
Hartford—Dully & Son 

The Gem Van & Stge. Co. 
Meriden—Acme Mov. & Stge. Co. 
New Haven—Bellin & Powell 

The Hald Mov. & Stge. Co. 
New London—Thames Mov. & Stge., Inc. 
Stamford—Sabini's Mov. & - Co 
Stratford—F. J. Bernerd, DBA Stratford West End Mov. 
Waterbury—Silver Dollar Express 


DELAWARE 
Wiimington—W. A. Larmore 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—American Storage Co. 
Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Merchants Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale—Marshall Transfer & Storage 
Fort Me map ye Stge. & Tfr. 
Fort Walton Beach (Valparaiso)—Teague Bros. Tfr. & 


Stge. Co., Inc. — 

Jacksonville—Gillespie Bonded Whse. Co., Inc. 
Key West—Key West Mov. & Stge. Whses. 
Marianna—Vann Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Miami—Perry & Sconyers Tfr. & Stge. 

Santini Bros., Inc. 
Oriando—Fulford Van & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Panama City—Teague Bros. Tfr. & Stge Co., Inc. 
Pensacola (Warrington)—Cannon Mov. & Stge. Co., 


nc. 
St. Petersburg—Oscar’s Tfr. & Stge. 
Tallahassee—Harrel| Tfr. & Stge. 
Tampa—American Tfr. Co., Inc. 
Warrington (Pensacola)—Cannon Mov. & Stge. Co., 


inc. 
West Paim Beach—Daniels & Son Tfr. & Stge. 


GEORGIA 
Atianta—Wansley Mov. & Stge. Co. 

A. C. White Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Augusta—Augusta Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Bainbridge—Vann Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Columbus—McCarley Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Marietta—A. C. White Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Moultrie—Vann Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Savannah—Hammock Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Thomasville—Vann Tfr. & Stge. Co. 








IDAHO 
Boise—Tennyson Tfr. & Stge., Inc 
Burley—Bell Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Kellogg—Deal Tfr. & Fuel 


ILLINOIS 
Alton—H. A. Neviin Mov. & Tfr. ¢ 
Aurora—Richard’s Tfr. & Movers 
Bioomington—Oesch Tfr. Co. 
Champaign (Urbana)—Hytchcraft V.  Servicg 
Chicago—Dewald Mov. & Cartage 0, 
Fernstrom Stge. & Van Co. 
Jamesway Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Peterson Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Cicero—P. Ploegman & Sons 
Edwardsville—Buckles Tfr. & Whs» Co, 
Effingham—Mowe Mov. & Tfr. 
Gillespie—Cordera Tfr. Co. 
Macomb—McLean's Deliv. Serv. 
Marion—Booth's Tfr. Co. 
Moline—Sones Tfr. & Stge. 
Olney—S & V Co., Inc. 
Peoria—Kenny Johnson Mov. & Stg . Co, 
Thede Brothers, Inc. 
Quincy—Vidas Tfr. Line 
Rockford—Lawson Tfr. & Stge. 
Rushville—D. M. Tomlinson 
Springfield—Abe Lincoin Tfr. & M 
Urbana (Champaign)—Hutchcraft \ in Sey, 
Waukegan—Rite-Move Stge. & Var Co, 


INDIANA 
Columbus—Dooley Tfr. Co. 
Delphi—Collins Transfer Co. 
Evansville—Geiger Tfr. & Stge. C 
Flora—Collins Transfer Co. 
Frankfort—Collins Transfer Co. 
indianapolis—Rosner Tfr. & Stge. Co, 
Kokomo—Kinney Transit Line, inc. 
Michigan City—Hatfield Transfer 
Muncie—Deterling Van & Stge. Co. 


IOWA 
Ames—Conard Tfr. & Stge. 
Boone—Conard Tfr. & Stge. 
Carroll—S & W Tfr. & Stge. Co, 
Cedar Rapids—B & F Tfr. Line 
Davenport—General Company 
Des Moines—Des Moines Tfr. & Sige, 
Dubuque—Walser Rapid Transit Co. 
Fort Madison—Bergthold Tfr. 
Keokuk—Sinton Transfer 
Manchester—Hutchisons Mov. & Stge, 
Muscatine—Waich & Son Transfer Co. 
Sioux City—Propeck Mov. & Stge 
Waterloo—Union Delivery & Tfr. Co 
Webster City—Consolidated Freight & Storage 


KANSAS 


Atchison—The Grodick Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Emporia—Thomas Transfer & Storage Co, 
Hays—Felten Truck Line, Inc. 
Manhattan—Reliable Tir. & Stge., inc, 
Ottawa—Ottawa Tfr. Co. 

Salina—Fourth Street Warehouse 
Topeka—Topeka Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Wichita—United Van Lines, Inc. 


KENTUCKY 
Bowling Green—Ogles Transfer & Storage Co. 
Hopkinsville—W. Jeff Hammond 
Lexington—Vincent Fister, Inc. 
Louisville—V. D. Morgan Van Serv. & Stge. Co., | 
Paducah—Joe Peck’s Moving Line 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria—Sunshine Tfr. Co. 
Baton Rouge—Herrin Tfr. & Whse. Co., Inc. 
Lake Charles—Dixie Moving & Storage, inc. 
Leesville—Sunshine Tfr. Co. 
Monroe—Dixie Moving & Storage, Inc. 
New Orleans—H. G. Bauer Mov.-Stge. 
Herrin Tfr. & Whse. Co., Inc. 
Shreveport—Herrin Tfr. & Whse. Co., Ine 


MAINE 
Auburn—Pete Bolduc 
Bangor—C. F. Graves Express 
Hallowell—H. F. Barrett 
Kittery—Walsh Bros., inc. 
Portiand—Earie W. Noyes & Son 
Presque Isie—Parker K. Bailey & Sons 
Rumford—j. L. Wooters, Mover 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Broadway Stge. Co., Inc. 

Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Strippy Stge. & Mov. Co., Inc. 
Cumberland—Bennett Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Hagerstown—Forsyth’s Storage & Transfer, Ine 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Attleboro—MacDonald Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Boston—Boston Storage Warehouse Company 
Columbia Van & Stge. Co. 
Humboldt Fireproof Whses., Inc. 
Wm. McDonald & Co. 
Greenfield—Short Line Transp. 
Lawrence—Cooper’s Express, Inc. 
New Bedford—A. D. McMullen, Inc. 
Horthhampton—Rust Moving & Storage Service 
Pittsfield—E. H. Dalimeyer 
Quincy—F. B. Rich & Sons 
Somerville—C. Bain, Movers 
Springfield—Cabrini Moving Serv., ‘nc. 
Taunton—MacDonald Mov. & —. Co. 
—P. E. Burke Mov. & Stge. Corp. 
ym —F. B. Rich & Sons 
Worcester—Edward A. Dickie & Sons, Inc. 
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MICHIGAN 


ty- Cartage & Stge. Co. 
Prreog fy Mee Layette Bros. Mov. & 


ge., Inc. 

My (Detroit)—Corrigan Mov. & Stge. Co. 

Comes pm ee 

Papids—Bouma le 

rs >ainte—Grosse Pointe Mov. & Stge. Co, 

) oe—Ransiet Stge. ‘ Van Serv. 
Capitol Storage, Inc. 
‘Dobson Cartage & Stge. Co. 

' a nene<. * Come Stge. & Van Co., Inc. 
Dobson Ca’ e ge. Co. 

s h (Benton Harbor)—LaFayette Bros. Mov. & 


Inc. 
vers—Kinney Truck Line 


MINNESOTA 
; oa-Thompson & Wulff Transfer & Storage 
t ton Mov. Serv. 
B emidji Tfr. 
D S. Ekman Tfr. Co, 
Tfr, Co. 
, peedway Transit, Inc. 
, s—Mohawk Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
van & Stge. Co. ~- 
k Fitzgerald Mov. Service 
$ Ballard Stge. & Tfr. Co. 
MISSISSIPPI 
B xl Tr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
B n—J. E. Spring Tfr. Co. 
Gr Patrick A. Dunne Mov. & Whse. Co. 
N tchez Mov. & Stge. 
MissoURI 
Ba F. E. Boehm Tfr. Lines 
C2 Turner Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Cla tz Stge. & Mov. Co. 
Co 3enton Moving Co. J 
D tissouri Packing & Crating Co. 
Fa 1—Sanders Truck Line Mov. & Stge. 
fi van Tfr. & Mov. Co. 
Je City—Midwest Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Jog 2-Jeans Warehouses, Inc. 
Ka ty—South Side Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Mac tchfield Tfr. Co. 
Me Brien’s Tfr. Co. 
Pop ft—Poplar Bluff Tfr. Co. 
St oh Smallwood Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
St. | United Van Lines, Inc. 
b eler Stge. & Mov. Co. 
f Stge. Mov. & Pack. Co. 
¢ tge. & Mov. Co. 
Mrazek Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Springtield—Finkbiner Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Ra 


4 d R. Sanders Van Serv. 
Washington—Philipp Transit Lines, Inc. 


Webster Groves (St. Lowis)—Maplewood Mov. Co., 
MONTANA 

Billings—King Whse. & Stge. Co. 

Bozeman City Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Butte—Kitto's Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Glasgow -United Freightlines, Inc, 

Glendiv ck's Tfr. & Stge. 


Great Falls—United Freightlines, Inc. 
Havre ted Freightlines, Inc. 


Kalispel!—United Freightlines, Inc. 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha—Omaha Cartage & Whsing. Co. 
NEVADA 

Las Vegas—City Van & Stge. Co. 

Reno--Pearl Upson & Son 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord—Reardon Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Manchester—L. E. ‘Bagley Co., Inc. 
Washua—Sullivan Mov. & Stge. 
Portsmouth—Walsh Bros., Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park—Lowy’s Express, Inc. 
Beachwood—Riverside Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Bloomfieid—Bloomfield Stge. Whse., Inc. 
Burlington—McCollister’s Mov. & Stge. 
Hackensack—Geo. B. Holman & Co., Inc, 
Harrison—O'Connor's Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Jersey City—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
_The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
linden—Hand Storage Co., Inc. 
lyndhurst—United Van Lines, Inc, 
Millburn—Rimback Stge. Co. 
Morristown—The Enslee Fireproof Stge. & Van Co, 
Wew Brunswick—Sisser Bros., Inc. 
Wewark—Chas. Hellrigel & Son 

Roseville Stge. Co., Inc. 
Newton—Peatfield Storage 
Orange--Meadowbrook Stge. Co. 
Patersen—Joseph Brooks 
Plainfield—Sisser Bros., Inc. 
Rutherford—Geo. B. Holman & Co., Inc, 
Scotch Plains—Sargent’s Mov. & Stge. 
Somerville—Sisser Bros., Inc. 
Trenton—Pierce Van Lines 
Union City—Liberty Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Vineland—Ware’s Van & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Westfield—Sargent’s Mov. & Stge. 


NEW MEXICO 


Alamogordo—Alamogordo Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Albugquerque—Albuquerque Mov. & Stge. 
las Cruces—Las Cruces Mov. & Stge. 
Los Alamos—Kelch Moving & Storage Co. 
Rosweli—Rapp Transfer & Storage Co. 
Santa Fe—Byrne Truck Line, inc. 





NEW YORK 


Albany—McArdie & Casazza Trucking Co. 
Batavia—Forsyth Trucking Co. 
Binghamton—Mollen Tir. & Stge. Co. 
Bronx—Clancy Stge. Co. 
Santini Bros., inc. 
Brooklyn—Santini Bros., Inc. 
Shore Road Stge. Co., Inc. 
Chas. D. Strang, Inc. 
United Overseas Van Service 
Buffalo—George J. Cook, inc. 
0. J. Glenn & Son, Inc. 
Rogers Carting & Storage Co. 
Cortiand—Sweeney Bros. 
East Hampton, L. 1.—Home Sweet Home Moving & 
Storage Co., Inc. 
Endicott—Edward J. Butler 
Flushing—Rocco Van & Stge. Co. 
Free , L. 1.—Sunrise Stge. Co. 
Geneva—John E. Murray Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Gloversville—Jos. L. Lomanto Mov. & Stge. 
Herkimer—Piper’s Mov. & Stge. 
Hornell—Murphy Trucking Co. 
Jamaica—Santini Bros., inc. 
Jamestown—Ekberg Trucking & Stge. 
Kingston—Smith Ave. Stge. Whse. Mov. Co. 
Levittown—Mid-isiand Moving & Stge. Co. 
Long island City—Rocco Van & Stge. Co. 
Santini Bros., Inc. 
Lynbrook, L. 1.—Maffucci Stge. Corp. 
it. Kisco—G. Marshall Van & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Mt. Vernon—Walters & Son 
New York City (Manhattan)—Acme Van Co. 
Beverly Stge. Co., Inc. 
Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Certified Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Santini Bros., Inc. 
Ogdensburg—Lalonde Van & Stge. Serv. 
Patchogue, L. !.—Sunrise Stge. Co. 
Peekskill—Myers Bros. Storage Co. 
Port Chester—Thomas J. Laper 
Poughkeepsie—Duchess Moving & Storage, Inc. 
Rochester—B. G. Costich & Sons, Inc. . 
Rome—Mosca Brothers 
Roslyn, L. 1.—R. B. Hamilton Mov. & Stge. Corp. 
Rye—Thomas J. Laper 
Spring Valley—Schultz’s Mov. Serv. 
Staten Isiand—Rosebank Stge. Whse. 
Suffern—Geo. Ernst, Jr., Inc. 
Syracuse—The Dorschug Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Syracuse Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Utica—Griffith & Williams 
Wantagh—Mid-isiand Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Watertown—Lalonde Van & Stge. Service 
Yonkers—Ludiow Warehouse, Inc. 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville—Union Tfr. Co. 
Charlotte—Martin’s Tfr. & Stge. 
Fayetteville—Martin Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Greensboro—Security Van Lines 
High Point—City Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Morehead City—Airway Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc, 
Raleigh—Raleigh Furn. Stge. Co. 
Winston-Salem—Disher Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck—Ted's Tfr. & Stge. 
Fargo—Quiggle’s Tfr. & Stge. Inc. 
Williston—Maas Transport & Mover 


OHIO 

Akron—Bush Van Lines 
Canton—Jos. A. Locker, Inc. 
Cincinnati—Sicking Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Cleveland—Andrews Mov. & Stge. Co. 

Knickerbocker Stge. Co. 

Lakewood Stge., Inc. 
Columbus—The Atlas Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Eastwood Stge. Co. 
Dayton—Theo. Kuehn, Movers 
Elyria—T & J Movers 
Findlay—Pruitt Trucking Co. 
Marietta—West Side Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Mt. Vernon—Crowley Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Norwood—Merle Fine Moving & Storage 
Portsmouth—Roby Pitts Tfr. 
Shaker Heights—Andrews Furn. Stge. Co. 
Springfield—Rollins Mov. & Stge., Inc. 
Steubenville—The Ohio Public Whse. Co. 
Toledo—Toledo Van & Stge. Co. 
Warren—Komray and Bock, Inc, 


OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore—Miller Transfer 
Lawton—Oklahoma Van & Stge. 
Oklahoma City—Stone Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Warren Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Tulsa—Fidelity Transfer & Storage Co. 


OREGON 
Pendleton—Pendleton Tfr. Co. 
Portiand—Fulton Tfr. & Stge. 
Sellwood Transfer Co. 
Schwartz Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Reedsport—Reedsport Motor Freight 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown—Lazarus 20th Century Stge. 
Altoona (Juniata)—Dinges Tfr. 
Bedford—Feight Carrier Service 
Bethiehem—Lazarus 20th Century Stge. 
Bradford—Keystone Trucking Co. 
Clairton—Clairton Tfr. Co. 
Doylestown—Fisher's Tfr. 
Du Bois—Kennedy Tfr. 
Easton—Easton Storage Co. 
Fayette City—Vesely Bros., The Movers 
Franklin—S. T. Karns Transportation Co. 
Harrisburg (Steelton)—H. A. Hartman and Son, Inc. 
Hazleton—Alto Trucking Co. 
Huntingdon—MacDonald’s Delivery Service 
Johnstown—Harry Alwine Moving & Storage Co., Inc. 
Morton—). C. Stilwell’s Son 
New Castie—Pennsyivania Tfr. Co. 


Pennsylvania (con't) 
Philadelphia—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Dan Louderback Mov. & Stge. Co. 

Christian J. Ludwig Transportation Co. 

Quaker Stge. Co., inc. 

Red Lion Stge. Co. 

J. H. Walker Stge. & Whse. Co., Inc. 
Feehungh—Harrtesn Shields Transportation Lines, 


nc. 

Hubert Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

O'Rourke Stge. & Tfr. Co. 
Pottsville—Purcell Mov. & Stge. 
Punxsutawney—Bowser Transfer Company 
Scranton—Cadden’s Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Steelton (Harrisburg)—H. A. Hartman and Son, Inc. 
jobert B. Celletti 
Uni —H. A. Parks & Son Tfr. & Stge. 
West Chester—T. E. Smith & Son 
West Pittston—McHugh Bros. 

Wilkes Barre—H. J. Elick Moving & Storage 

State Tfr. Co. 

Williamsport—Braunbeck Trucking 
Wyoming—Root’s Transfer 
York—Leonard Storage 






RHODE ISLAND 
Johnston—Arpin-Paquin Van Lines, Inc. 
Newport—M. C. M. Transportation Co., Inc. 
Providence—Arpin-Paquin Van Lines, Inc. 
Westerly—Atherton & Sons Movers 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston Heights—Ashley Transfer & Storage Co., 
In 
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Columbia—Nilson Bonded Stge. Whse. 
Florence—Mozingo’s Tfr. 
Greenville—Martin Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Seneca—Frady’s Service 
Sumter—Nilson Bonded Stge. Whse. 
Walhalla—Frady’s Service 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen—Household Mov. & Stge., Inc. 
Pierre—Household Moving & Storage 
Rapid City—Household Mov. & Stge., Inc. 
Sioux Falls—Package Delivery Co., Inc. 


TENNESSEE 

Bristol—City Delivery Service 
Chattanooga—Main-St. Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Knoxville—Street Tfr. Co., Inc. 
Memphis—Armstrong Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

P & B Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Murfreesboro—Kerr Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Nashville—Hudgins Mov. & Stge. Co. 


TEXAS 
Abilene—W. T. Wilson Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Alice—K. C. Salley Vans & Stge. 
Amarilio—McKnight Transfer & Storage Co. 

Panhandle Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Ariington—Arlington Movers 
Austin—Aaron Van & Stge. 

Patton Tfr., Inc. 

Ricks Mov. & Stge. Co. 

Big Spring—Byron Storage & Transfer 
Brownfield—Powell Van Service 
Bryan—). B. Beard Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Corpus Christi—Didear Van & Storage Co. 
Dallas—Ahart Mov. & Stge. Co. 

Five Star Tfr. & Terminal Whse. 
Del Rio—Border Tfr. & Stge. 
Denison—L. B. Burns & Sons, Inc. 
Denton—Bill McKee Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Dumas—Panhandle Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

El Paso—Buckner Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Fort Worth—Johnson Storage & Van Co, 
Harlingen—Doan's Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Hondo—Chas. C. Tondre Transfer 
Houston—Bellaire sexing & Storage Co. 

Hudson Tfr. & Whse. Co 

Patrick Tfr. & Storage Co. 

W. R. Smith Transfer 
Laredo—Alien Transfer & Storage Co. 
Lubbock—Armstrong Whse. & Tfr., Inc. 
Midland—Dunn's Mov. & aye. 
Pampa—Pampa Whse. and Transfer 
San Angelo—City Tfr. & Stge. 

San Antonio—Allen Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

San Marcos—Reed Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Seguin—Walls Tfr. & Stee. 

Sherman—L. B. Burns & Sons, Inc. 
Temple—Ricks Mov. & Stge. Co. 

ag Tfr. & a. Co. 

Victoria—Walls Transfer & Storage 
Waco—Breedlove’s Transter & Storage Co., Inc, 
Weatherford—Ware's Transfer & Storage 
Wichita Falls—Albright Van & Stge. fo. 


UTAH 
Ogden—Ogden Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Salt Lake City—United Van Lines, Inc, 


VERMONT 
Burlington—Forman’s Motor Tfr. Co. 
$t. Johnsbury—St. Johnsbury Trucking Co., Inc. 


VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—Eclipse Stge. & Tfr. Co., Inc. 
Bristol—City Delivery Service 
Charlottesville—Powell Tfr. & Stge. 
Farmville—Gordon’s Tfr., Inc. 
Hampton—Brooks Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

Lawrence Tfr. & Stge. Corp. 

J. K. Spencer Transfer 
Norfolk—Jjackson Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Richmond—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Roanoke—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 

Lawrence Tfr. & Stge. Corp. 
Staunton—). C. Boward’s Truck Line 
Woodstock—R. J. Lambert Mov. & Stge. 





WASHINGTON 
Bellingham—A-1 Transfer Co. 
Everett—Hogland Tfr. Co. 
Moses Lake—Lincoin moving 8 Storage Company, inc. 
Richiand—Ballard Stge. & Tfr. Co. 
Seattie—Alaska-Orlent Van Service, Inc, 

City Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Lincoin Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Snohomish—Snohomish Auto Freight Co., Inc. 
Spokane—Cater Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Tacoma—Star Commercial Mov. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Walla Walla—Woolsey Transfer and Storage 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley—Lewis Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Charieston—Nelson Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 
Elkins—ike Graham's Transfer 
ae a Thomas Tfr. & Stge. 
Huntington—Adkins Transfer, Inc. 
Logan—Logan Transfer Co. 
Morgantown—0O. J. White Tfr. Co. 
Oak Hill—Brownies Transport 
Oceana—Jack’s Transfer 
Parkersburg—Citizens Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Williamson—Hogan Stge. & Tfr. Co. 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton—Appleton Tfr. Co. 
Green Bay—Reimer Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Madison—Heick Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Manitowoc—C. Schlei Dray Line, Inc. 
Menomonie—W. W. Dray Line 
Milwaukee—Ace Van Lines & Movers, Inc. 
Michael J. Kortsch Mov. & Stge. Co. 
North Star Express 
Racine—South Side Fireproof Stge. 
Superior—Rookey Transfer Co. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne—Calhoun Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


CANADA 


Calgary, Alberta—Doug’s Stge. & Cart. Co. Ltd. 
Hill The Mover (Canada) Ltd. 
Reliance Storage & Cartage Co., Ltd. 
United Van Lines (Canada) Ltd. 

Edmonton, Alberta—Hill The Mover (Canada) Ltd. 
Reliance Storage & Cartage Co. Edmonton Ltd. 
Cranbrook, British Columbia—Williams Moving & 

Storage, (B.C.) Ltd. 
Kamloops, British Celumbia—Stephens Moving & 


Storage ine 
Penticton, British Columbia—Williams Moving & 
Storage (B.C.) Ltd. el 
Prince George, British Columbia—Williams Moving & 
Storage (B.C.) Ltd. 
Vancouver, British Columbia—Arrow Van & Stge , Ltd. 
Butterworth’s Mov. & Stge., Ltd 
Hill The Mover 
Merritt Moving & Storage, Ltd. 
Victory Mov. & Stge. 
Williams Mov. & Stge. (B. C.), Ltd. 
Victoria, British Columbia—jeeves Bros. Mov. & Stge. 
Pimictt's Tfr. & Storage Co., Ltd. 
Victoria Van & Storage Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba—Hill the Mover (Canada), Ltd. 
Chatham, New Brunswick—Hill The Mover (Canada) 
Ltd 
Lancaster, New Brunswick—C. F. Orser Moving 
St. John, New Brunswick—Fowler’s Transport 
Halifax, Nova Scotia—Hoyt's Mov. & Stge. Ltd. 
New Glascow, Nova Scotia—Vet's Transfer 
Exeter, Ontario—Wedge the Mover 
Fort William, Ontario—Hill the Mover 
Hamilton, Ontario—Crocker The Mover 
Hill the Mover (Canada), Ltd. 
Wedge the Mover 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario—W. T. Scharf & Co. Transport 
Kitchener, Ontario—Wilke Movers & Cartage, Ltd. 
Lindsay, Ontario—McElroy’s Van & Storage 
London, Ontario—Hill the Mover (Canada), Ltd. 
Wedge the Mover 
Matheson, Ontario—V. M. Hembruff 
Ottawa, Ontario—Hill the Mover (Canada), Ltd. 
Moloughney’s Van & Storage, Ltd. 
W. Sparks & Son Ltd. 
Peterboro, Ontario—Hill the Mover 
Port Colborne—Wallace Transport Ltd. 
Smith Falls, Ontario—G. H. Wills & Sons 
Sudbury, Ontario—Neeley’s Transport Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario—Bruder The Mover 
C. A. Fraser, Ltd. 
Hill the Mover (Canada), Ltd. 
The E. W. Lancaster Co., Ltd. 
J. J. Leslie Mov. & Stge. 
Reliance Van & Stge. 
Ross the Mover 
United Van Lines (Canada), Ltd. 
. A. Ward, Ltd. 
Weir Movers, Ltd. 
Trenton, Ontario—Hill the Mover (Canada), Ltd. 
Welland, Ontario—Smith The Mover 
Windsor, Ontario—The E. W. Lancaster Co., Ltd. 
Summerside, Prince Edward Island—Hill The Mover, 
(Canada), Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec—A & F Baillargeon Express, Inc. 
Hill the Mover (Canada), Ltd. 
tlotre Dame de Grace Transfer Ltd. 
Western Crating & Moving, Ltd. 
Quebec City. Quebec—Transport Couture Enrg. 
Regina, Saskatchewan—Hill The Mover (Canada) Ltd. 


ALASKA 
Anchorage—Alaska Orient Van Serv., Inc. 
Fairbanks—Alaska Orient Van Serv., Inc. 
Juneau—Alaska Orient Van Service, Inc. 
Ketchikan—Alaska Orient Van Service, Inc. 


GERMANY 
Hamburg—Heinrich Kiingenberg, General Agent 


HAWAII 
Honolulu—Hawaiian Packing & Crating Company 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan—Continental Mov. & Stge. Corp. 


hy CANADA, HAWAII, ALASKA, PUERTO RICO, WEST GERMANY 
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Massachusetts: American International Col- 
lege, Lowell Technological Institute, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Traffic 
Manager Institute, University of Massachu- 
setts, Boston University; Michigan: Michi- 
gan College of Mining & Technology. Michi- 
gan State University*, University of Detroit, 
University of Michigan, Wayne University, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Bay 
City Junior College, Detroit Institute of 
Technology; Minnesota: Itasca Junior Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota*, Humboldt 


Institute, Vocational Evening School-St. 
Paul. 

Misissippi: Mississippi State College; 
Missouri: Missouri School of Mines & 


Metallurgy, Missouri Valley College, St. Louis 
University, Southwest Missouri State College, 
University of Missouri, Westminster College, 
University of Kansas City*, Washington Uni- 
versity, Drury College: Montana: Montana 
State University, Rocky Mountain College; 
Nebraska: Creighton niversity, University 
of Nebraska, University of Omaha; New 
Hampshire: Dartmouth College, University 
of New Hampshire. 


New Jersey: Fairleigh Dickinson College*, 
Newark College of Engineering, Princeton 
University, Rutgers University, St. Peter’s 
College; New Mexico: New Mexico College 
of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts, University 
of New Mexico; New York: Academy of Ad- 
vanced Traffic, Academy of Aeronautics, 
Clarkson College of Technology, College of 
the City of New York, Columbia University*, 
Cornell University, Manhattan College, New 
York City Community College of Applied Arts 
& Sciences, New York University, Pace Col- 
lege, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, St. John’s 
University, Siena College, Syracuse Univer- 
sity*, Traffic Managers Institute, Union Col- 
lege. University of Rochester, Russell Sage 
College, University of Buffalo, Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology. 


North Carolina: North Carolina State Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, Queens 
College; North Dakota: North Dakota State 
College, University of North Dakota; Ohio: 
Bowling Green State University, Denison 
University, Franklin University, John Carroll 
University*, Kent State University*, Marietta 
College, Miami University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity*, Ohio University. United States Air 
Force Institute of Technology-Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, University of Akron, 


University of Dayton, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Wittenberg College, Hammel-Actual 
College, Ashland College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Xavier University, Fenn College. 
Bliss College, Sinclair College, Youngstown 
University; Oklahoma: Eastern Oklahoma A 
& M College, Oklahoma A & M College. 
University of Oklahoma, University of Tulsa. 
Oklahoma City University. 


Oregon: Lewis & Clark College, Oregon 
State College, University of Oregon, Uni- 
versity of Portland; Pennsylvania: Bucknell 
University, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Dickinson College, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Duquesne University, Franklin & 
Marshall College, Lafayette College, Lehigh 
University, Lycoming College, Pennsylvania 
State University, University of Pennsyl- 
vania*, University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Scranton, Villanova University, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, Wyomissing Poly- 
technic Institute, Temple University, New 
Castle Business College; Rhode Island: Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Bryant College; 
South Carolina: The Citadel, Clemson Agri- 
— College, University of South Caro- 

na. 


South Dakota: Huron College, South Da- 
kota State School of Mines and Technology, 
University of South Dakota; Tennessee: 
Memphis State College, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Tusculum College, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, University of Tennes- 
see*, Vanderbilt University; Texas: Baylor 
University, North Texas State College, 
Prairie View Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege, San Antonio College, Tarleton State 
College, Trinity University, University of 
Texas*, University of Houston*, Texas 
Technology College*, Amarillo College, Lamar 
State College of Technology, West Texas 
State College, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Texas Western College, Tyler Junior 
College, Midwestern University; Utah: Uni- 
versity of Utah, Utah State Agricultural 
College; Vermont: Norwich University. 


Virginia: College of William and Mary, 
Roanoke College, University of Virginia, Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Washington and Lee University, 
University of Richmond; Washington: Col]- 
lege of Puget Sound, Seattle University, 
State College of Washington, University of 
Washington, Vocational Technical School- 
Tacoma; West Virginia: Concord State Col- 
lege, Davis & Elkins College, Marshall Col- 
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lege, Morris Harvey College, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, West Virginia Wesleyan College: 
Wisconsin: uette University, Wisconsin 
Institute of Technology, U.S. Armed Porces 
Institute-Madison, University of Wisconsin, 
Menasha Vocational School Sheboygan Voca- 
— School; Wyoming: University of Wyo- 
ming. 


Catalog Describes Personne! 


Selection, Training Methods 


Tests and other materials for use ir 
personnel selection and training ars 
described in a new “Industrial Catalog’ 
issued by Science Research Associates 
publisher of psychological tests and em 
ploye relations materials. Said by th: 
publisher to be helpful to personnel mez 
in locating materials for use in employ 
selection, performance improvement anc 
reduction of turnover, the catalog list 
tests of intelligence, interest and per 
sonality, as well as tests for measurinse 
aptitudes and skills. 

The catalog also describes use of th 
company’s “Employe Inventory,” a mo 
rale survey which is said to give man. 
agement an objective measure of the way 
employes feel about their jobs and the 
companies they work for. Another per- 
sonnel aid listed is the “Performance 
Record,” a merit-rating program by 
which employes can be judged on the 
basis of actions which are significantly 
above or below accepted standards of 
performance. Also listed are reading- 
improvement materials described as a 
means of training supervisory personnel 
to do necessary reading faster and more 
efficiently. 


(For further information, circle No. 572, pg. 65) 
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DEPENDABLE CARGO SERVICE 


@ Weekly sailings from Philadelphia and Baltimore 


e@ Weekly sailings from New York to Ciudad Trujillo, 
San Pedro de Macoris and Puerto Plata 


NEW PUERTO RICO SERVICE 


e@ Especially constructed Bull Lines ‘Safety’ vans 
carry your shipments with safety, speed and 


A. H. BULL & CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO *¢ WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
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of one percent of Total Shipments Handled in 1956 
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Company Training Program? 


ANY’S the company training program that 
4 founders for one or more of the reasons we’ve 
illustrated here in admittedly exaggerated form. 
Lack of adequate space and facilities, unreason- 
able demands on the time of executive personnel 
charged with instructing, interruptions to train- 
ing, lack of proper text materials, lack of motiva- 
tion or enthusiasm on the part of trainees—all these 
can hamper the best-intentioned and most carefully 
planned company training program. 


More and more companies are solving their train- 
ing problems by sending traffic employees to the 
Academy of Advanced Traffic and paying either 
in full or in part for their training. This has the 
advantage of providing formal classroom training 
without the waste of valuable executive time and 


gives the employee so selected a real incentive to 
develop to his highest capabilities. 


HERE are a number of interesting and prac- 

tical plans for company-sponsored training— 
the full-time day program which provides practical 
training prior to employment—the part time eve- 
ning program which supplements on-the-job ex- 
perience, and the completely new program, re- 
quested by industry, in which the employee spends 
one day a week in school and the balance of the 
week on the job. 


Backed by twenty-seven years of experience in pre- 
paring men and women for responsible and ex- 
acting positions in transportation and traffic man- 
agement, the Academy offers programs to meet 
the needs of all. 


ACADEMY OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


NEW YORK: 63 Vesy Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
PHILADELPHIA: Market St. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Market & Juniper Sts., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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The Power of the Right Service Attitude 


A Discussion of the Public Warehouseman— 


an Important Link in the Chain of Distribution 


By O. H. MILLER 


Director of Traffic, Scott Paper Company 


Tue POWER of a new service attitude is swiftly changing old time 
concepts of public warehousing. New devices, larger buildings, greater 
loading capacities—all these are working miracles to move the ever-growing 


volume of manufactured goods. 


But success or failure for the public 
warehouseman really depends upon his 
interpretation of his own service func- 
tion. Does he wholeheartedly take his 
proper position in the chain of distribu- 
tion? Does his whole organization be- 
lieve that the customer’s order must be 
shipped on time and in good condition? 

“No” answers to these questions mean 
lip service. “Yes” answers mean cus- 
tomer service. 

Before we at Scott select a warehouse- 
man for our retail and industrial line of 
trademarked brands, we want to know if 
he has a positive concept of service. We 
try to determine if this warehouseman 
will accept wholeheartedly Scott’s team 
philosophy, and then dedicate his efforts 
to a career of service as long as he 
might be with us. 


Our Customer Service Concept 


Our customer service philosophy is 
based upon three principles; dependabil- 
ity, initiative and follow-through. Each 
of these principles, in reality, is funda- 
mental to the public warehouseman’s 
operations. There will be mutual trust 
between our customers and our company 
if the warehouseman is dependable. 
Anticipating and preventing trouble be- 


fore it happens, as well as taking ad- 


vantage of all favorable situations, shows 
initiative. And the practice of surveil- 
lance, to be sure that everything not 
routine is handled properly, demon- 
strates follow-through. 


Outstanding customer service does not 
mean granting preferential treatment, 
violating company policy, or consistently 
performing the impossible. Rather, we 
see our warehouseman sharing with us 
a fundamental desire for cooperation, 
sincerely understanding the many oper- 
ating problems which complicate both 
the life of the customer and the efforts 
of the company ready to serve him. 


To develop a broad philosophy of serv- 
ice with our public warehouseman—and 
above and beyond a mutual understand- 
ing of our customer service philosophy— 
we seek his complete faith in our prod- 
ucts. To the degree that he becomes a 
performing member af the Scott serv- 
ice team, he can accept voluntarily the 
responsibility for top performance of the 
customer service function. 


Our warehouse needs are determined 
by the pace of our customers’ business 
and the nature of our products. When 
shipping to public warehouses, we plan 


quantities and product assortment for 
a strategic pause en route. Orders must 
move on instant notice, with fast transit 
to distributors and customers’ sidings— 
and then to millions of Scott consumers. 
Public warehouses must provide space 
and carrier capacity to perform this high 
volume, high quality shipping job. 

We prefer a large portion of our pub- 
lic warehouse space to be located near 
manufacturing plants, for several rea- 
sons. First, to utilize “in transit” priv- 
ilege, we look to the ability of the 
warehouser to ship our products in any 
direction—and in all instances protect 
“through” rates. Second, it is important 
to have stock close at hand if we are 
effectively to cope with changing sales 
demands and production variations. 

We are careful to check-list a few other 
points before selecting a public ware- 
house. Some of these are: Rates, space, 
type and condition of construction, 
weather protection, devices for fire de- 
tection and prevention, carrier capacity 
loading equipment, and personnel. 

Day-to-Day Relationships 

Our daily relations with public ware- 
houses are based on principles which 
experience has taught us build a team 
work spirit. We believe in: 

The establishment of fair rates whic 
are flexible to meet voluine requirement 
and changes in market conditions. 

Complete indoctrination of all publ 
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Without the constant pick it up, pile it, transferring and stacking, your freight travels 
the careful way with Gateway. That’s right, Gateway’s taking the hand out of handling 
with new “‘freight-merry-go-rounds,”’ spankin’ new, modern terminals, and straight through 
routings. Whatever it takes to move your freight faster it'll be yours first . . 
ship Gateway. 


. when you 


SHIP VIA 


FOR A LONG JUMP‘, 
OR A SHORT HOP { 


ST. LOUIS 


GATEWAY TRANSPORTATION CO. GENERAL OFFICE, LA CROSSE, WIS. 








Complete Warehouse Service in Buffalo! 


100,000 square feet, all main floor, with no load limit. 


New York Central 12-car 


siding; ten truck docks. 


Main buildings are fully sprinklered, with A.D.T. fire and 
burglar protection. 15 to 20 ft. ceiling; six acres fully 


fenced yard space. Low 
handling. 


insurance rates; mechanized 


Kencroft represents 50 years of business integrity . . 


KENCROFT WAREHOUSE 


Div. of Kencroft Malleable Co., Inc. 


373 HERTEL AVENUE 


BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE RI 1520-1521 


New York Representative: Arthur Link, 17 State St. N.Y. 4, N.Y. Tel. Dighy 4-0648 





For More Efficient 


W AREHOUSING 


in 


DAILY 


SERVICE 


PLUS 


LOCAL DISTRIBUTION 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Operating in a company owned 
building primarily designed for 
successful and protective ware- 
housing. Western Michigan 
offers you complete warehouse 
service, truck and pool cars re- 
ceived for storage and distribu- 
tion, including farm equipment 
and machinery. 

Our modern handling methods 
are your assurance against need- 
less damage. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN 
STORAGE CO. 


130 Coldbrook Street, N.E. 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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warehouse personnel regarding our ship 
ping procedures and mechanics of “ove 
short and damage” control. 

—Solicitation of criticism or sugges 
tions on any of our storing and shippin 
procedures. 

—Constant improvement of communi 
cations. 

—Encouragement of warehouseme’. 
and their people to visit our home office: 
Such contacts are invaluable to mutu: 


Orville H. Miller joined Scott Paper Co. 
in 1939 as a general office accountant. 

He attended the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Extension School and received a 
bachelor of science degree from the uni- 
versity’s Wharton School. He began his 
career as an accounting trainee with the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. He 
then worked as a statistician for the state 
of Pennsylvania, later serving as an ac- 
counting supervisor for General Motors 
Corporation. 

Before taking a leave of absence from 
Scott Paper Co. for Naval service in 1941, 
Mr. Miller gained experience in both the 
tabulating and sales accounting depart- 
ments. He served in the Navy as a com- 
munications officer until August, 1945, 
when he was discharged as a lieutenant 
commander. 

Returning to Scott, Mr. Miller handled 
special assignments in the traffic depart- 
ment, and in 1947 he was made assistant 
traffic manager. He was promoted to as- 
sistant director of traffic in 1950. In 1952, 
he became director of traffic. 

When Scott decided to set up the cus- 
tomer service department, Mr. Miller was 
chosen to head it, with the title of director 
of customer service and traffic. 

Active in professional groups, Mr. Miller 
is a member of the National Freight Traf- 
fic Association, a founder member of the 
American Society of Traffic and Transpor- 
tation and of the Philadelphia Traffic 
Club. 

The Millers live in Wallingford. 


understanding of all personal and oper- 
ating factors. 

—Praise and criticism when merited— 
both on a frank “no-holds-barred” basis. 

—Assignment of one service coordi- 
nator to contact one or more warehouses. 
When two people (or more) duplicate 
the communications functions, confusion 
and complications may result. 

—Ability of our warehousemen to han- 
dle sudden requests willingly and ef- 
ficiently. 

—Providing our warehousemen with a 
detailed warehouse manual. We require 
that they know the manual thoroughly, 
and we try to keep its contents current. 

Scott traffic men frequently meet with 
carrier representatives to discuss the ob- 
ligations of each public warehouse to our 
customer service program. We need full 
cooperation of carriers to secure both 
car requirements and prompt movements 
to customers. Insofar as possible, ware- 
house working schedules coincide with 
carrier placement schedules, we try to 
alert carrier in advance of heavy volume 
periods. 

Another function of our traffic men 
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Check your AIM*... Fuller Manufacturing Company did... 
Strapping transmissions saves money, speeds handling 


Acme Idea Man 
Chuck Deerwester 
cooperated with 
Fuller Manufacturing 
Co. in adapting this 
steel strapping idea. 


ACME STEEL STRAPPING helped Fuller Manufacturing Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, eliminate costly crating and slow manual 
handling. Now, two transmissions are steel strapped to a 
wooden skid, with protective top frame. This is accomplished 

in half the time previously required for the crating 

operation by the same crew. (Idea No. U6-6) 


The steel strapped skid loads are moved by lift truck, can be 
stacked six high. Appreciable savings in material cost and 
storage space are realized. And, damage in transit is reduced. 


*Check your Acme idea Man. His Ideas-In-Action files prove 
scores of ways to better protect products from production lines 
to customers. Write Dept. TCU-37 Acme Steel Products Division, 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, Acme 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 743 Warden Avenue, 

Toronto 13, Ontario. 


TT STEEL STRAPPING 
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is to make regular warehouse inspections 
on a constructive basis. We may suggest 
procedures for record keeping inventory 
control, and proper application of transit 
tonnage—all designed with the ware- 
houseman in mind. 

Our experience has taught us that 
stored paper products must be rotated, 
so the magic word is “FIFO” (first in, 
first out). There can be no compromise 
on stock rotation. This is the most im- 
portant quality aspect of the warehouse- 
man’s job. 

Other storing practices checked include 
height and method of stacking, or 
presence of objectionable merchandise 
which is not compatible with paper 
products. We believe warehouse inspec- 
tions are effective only if the warehouse- 
man becomes a “believer” and “doer of 
deeds.” These are the people who help 
in the effective warehousing and shipping 
of Scott products. 


Team Spirit Pays Dividends 

We know that teams spirit pays divi- 
dends. Recently we sent telegrams to 
many public warehousemen to express 
our appreciation for services rendered 
in 1956. The response was enlightening 
and heart-warming. 

Typical reaction from one west coast 
warehouseman: 

“In our line of business, very few cus- 


' Jol Mercer 


Affiliate: Mercer-Fussell Co. 


tomers ever take the trouble to tell us 
we have done a good job. A message 
like yours is a great ‘morale builder’ for 
the whole organization. Of course, we 
are more determined to do a better job 
in 1957. We appreciate your helpfulness 
and your understanding of our prob- 
lems.” 

We cite this example only to prove a 
point. This warehouseman not only dem- 
onstrates team spirit but performs more 
than is expected of him. I doubt if we 
could pay for that kind of cooperation. 


Dock Bumpers, Floor Pads 
Reduce Damage to Freight 


Rubber dock bumpers which are said 
by the manufacturer to protect docks and 
trucks and to reduce damage to fragile 
freight through shock absorption are 
described in literature available from 
Bumpers, Incorporated. The bumpers 
which are reversible, are available in five 
standard sizes and are said to be resilient 
even when frozen. 


The company also manufactures a line 
of rubber floor pads which are designed 
to protect products and prevent floor 
damage by absorbing the shock from 
falling loads. The pads, constructed of 
steel channel frames and laminated 
segments of rubber-reinforced fabric, 
are available in two standard sizes and 
can be installed on the floor or recessed 
into specially built floor pockets. 


(For further information, circle No. 559, pg. 65) 
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~Magnesium Ramp-Dockboard~ 


A new all-magnesium combina- 
tion ramp and dockboard has been 
announced by Lite-Line Industries 
Division of Copperloy Corp., which 
recommends the unit for use where 
a long approach is needed to com- 
pensate for large height differ- 
entials between the dock and the 
carrier floor. It is also recom- 
mended for jobs where low un- 
derclearance problems require a 
long and gentle slope. The unit 
is built in two detachable sections, 
a permanently elevated ramp sec- 
tion and a standard dockboard 
section, and can be moved and 
positioned by one man. 


(For further information, 
pg. 65 
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MERCHANDISE STORAGE G DISTRIBUTION 


TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


1350 N.W. 74TH STREET 


Plaza 7-45lIl 


MIAMI 47, FLORIDA 


One of the South’s Finest Commercial Warehouses. 100,000 sq. ft —AAA— 
Re-enforced concrete and concrete block—built in 1955—sprinklered (city 
water pressure)—60,000 sq. ft. off-street paved parking and truck maneu- 
vering area—l1 car FEC private siding—U.S. Customs Bonded space— 
night watchman protection—no double inventory taxes—centrally located 


for pick up and delivery. 


Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 


53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
HArrison 7-3688 


250 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-7722 


4419 West Peco Bivd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
WE 3-8507 
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What an ENGINEERED Approach 
to Public Warehousing 
Means to Shippers — 


Wilson’s HVC* is an important step toward 


automated public warehousing ! . 


In this age of automation, it’s still news 
when an independent public warehouse so 
thoroughly engineers its handling and stor- 
age operation that shippers immediately 
benefit in terms of increased efficiency, re- 
duced damage to freight—and a real brake 
on rising costs. The Wilson-planned and 
developed Horizontal- Vertical Conveyor 
system means all of these, but even more 
important is the fact that this same kind of 
bold, creative thinking is on tap to work on 


and solve every problem a shipper may have. 


And, whether you have a problem or not, 
you'll find that these features of Wilson 
Warehouse have a definite bearing on getting 
the most for your storage dollar: a modern 
fireproof building, strategically located in the 
heart of Buffalo’s merchandising district; 


Buffalo’s lowest insurance rate; private sid- 


ing of the New York Central Railroad and 
reciprocal switching privileges with the 
eleven trunk line railroads serving Buffalo; 
storage-in-transit for both East and West 
bound shipment; vigilant protection service 
and 100% sprinkler protection; and the rev- 
olutionary HVC * to speed merchandise in 
and out of storage, safely. 


If you’re interested in better public ware- 
housing and a substantially better type of 
service—and who isn’t?—drop us a line for 


complete details of how we can serve you. 


* Wilson’s HVC (Horizontal-Vertical Conveyor) is a 
fully automatic conveyor system with a “memory” 
which carries inbound merchandise to preselected 
floors; outbound merchandise placed on the out- 
bound conveyor at any floor 
automatically registers its 
own call to be picked up by 
the system and brought to 
the first floor. As far as is 
known, this is the only sys- 
tem of its kind in a pub- 
lic warehouse, incorporating 
complete automatic flexibil- 
ity, both vertical and hor- 
izontal, tied together with a 
“memory” system. 
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WL SO [tt 2rchowse Incorporated 


290-302 LARKIN STREET . BUFFALO 10, NEW YORK 


Merchandise Storage °® Pool Car Distribution © Office and Space Rentals © MAdison 3500 
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Comprises more than 1,000,000 sq. ft. 

of modern warehouse and 

manufacturing space. Facilities 

include deep-water and inland waterway 
BA Y WA yY docks; railroad and lighterage 

service; protected platforms for both 


trucks and railroad cars. 


IN ELIZABETH é Served by Jersey Central. 


Address: 666 South Front Street, 
Elizabeth 2, New Jersey 
Phone: Elizabeth 2-8450 


Offers public warehousing and 
lumber terminal facilities. Includes 
modern vacuum fumigation 


plant; completely modern handling 
BA Y WA Y equipment. Serviced by 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Lehigh Valley 


and Jersey Central. 
IN PORT NEWARK 


Address: at Marsh Street, 
Port Newark 5, New Jersey 
Phone: Mitchell 2-4757 
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BAYWAY TERMINAL / /em-leas 
DIVISION 


CORPORATION 
Elizabeth and Port Newark, New Jersey 
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Automation in Public Warehousing— 


After depositing 


load on the 


inbound con- 


veyor, forklift operator pushes button to pre- 


select floor for which the load 


Palletized 


load automatically moves 


is destined. 
forward 


to lift and is taken aboard, raised and dis- 


charged at the preselected floor, all 


matically. 


auto- 


Below, outbound conveyor of HVC 


system automatically registers its own call when 


loaded pallet is deposited. 


Lift picks up load 


on returning from nearest level where an up- 


load has been off-loaded, 


takes it to first 


floor and discharges it. 


Wilson’s Horizontal-Vertical 


Conveyor 


Cuts Handling Costs, Increases Efficiency 


A NEW METHOD of handling 
floor-to-floor pallet loads of mer- 
chandise of all types which increases 
pounds per man-hour by more than 
40 per cent, has been developed and 
put into operation by Wilson Ware- 
house, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Heart of the system is the Horizontal- 
Vertical Conveyor, shortened to HVC. It 
was designed to meet and overcome a 
common problem of multiple-story ware- 
houses, rapid in-and-out movement of 
merchandise to and from upper floors 
with a minimum of handling and avoid- 
ance of congestion and delay at elevator 
doors. The HVC is not an elevator in 
the strictest sense of the word, although 
it moves merchandise from floor to floor, 
nor is it a horizontal conveyor, even 
though it moves merchandise horizon- 
tally at each fioor. It combines both 
horizontal and vertical movement, has 
a built-in “memory,” and is fully auto- 
matic. 


Specifically, the problem we faced was 
to develop a seven-floor lift that would 
take pallets and raise them at a rate no 
less than 225 feet per minute. It had to 
safely accept and raise 3,500 pounds max- 
imum per load, and it had to have a 100- 


By JAMES E. WILSON, JR. 


President, Wilson Warehouse, Inc. 


cubic-foot load capacity. In terms of 
speed, the HVC had to have a factor of 
maximum acceleration and minimum de- 
celeration. 


At each floor, this lift was to be fed 
and unloaded by automatic conveyors 15 
feet in length, which would accept up to 
three separate palletized loads; once off- 
loaded from the forklift truck, the con- 
veyors would have to hold and move the 
loads as fast as the lift was cleared. The 
whole movement had to be completely 
automatic, so that the forklift operator 
could deposit his loaded pallet on the 
conveyor platform, punch a button for 
the desired floor and go on about his 
business, leaving the HVC to move the 
load to the lift at its first availability, 
raise the load and deposit it on the off- 
loading conveyor at the pre-selected 
floor, all automatically. 

The HVC was designed and developed 
by a team selected by Wilson officials: 
an elevator man to contribute the think- 
ing on the vertical lift; a conveyor ex- 
pert to tie loading and unloading tech- 
niques into the system; an electronics 
engineer to equip the HVC with a “mem- 
ory,” and a general contractor to do the 
actual construction. The Wilson Ware- 
house provided the basic idea, the shaft, 


and the money. After almost a year of 
planning, we let contracts for more than 
$45,000 worth of equipment and con- 
struction, with no guarantees that any- 
thing would work. The project was 10 
months in construction, and was put into 
operation late in 1956. It has been op- 
erating successfully ever since. 


Memory Unit 


Most important feature of the HVC 
is its “memory” which permits advance 
scheduling of the lift unit, as well as 
unattended operation. The inbound con- 
veyor system, which feeds the lift unit, 
consists of three platforms; immediately 
adjacent is a control panel, with but- 
tons corresponding to the upper floors of 
the warehouse. As the pallet is placed on 
to the conveyor, the forklift operator 
pushes the appropriate floor button. The 
pallet automatically moves foreward to 
the platform nearest to the lift as soon 
as it is cleared. In the meantime two 
more loads may be deposited in back of 
it on platforms 2 and 3 and, as each is 
deposited, the proper floor button is 
pushed. Each of the three loads will 
move on to the lift in turn and will be 
taken to its pre-assigned floor accord- 
ing to the information stored in the, 
memory unit. 





The Dallas Transfer & 
Terminal Warehouse 


Co., Inc. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg. 
Established 1875 . . . Our 82nd Year! 


FACILITIES—500,000 sq. ft., 3 modern 
warehouses. Fireproof construction. A.D.T. 
Sprinkler system. Watchman. Santa Fe 
siding. Free switching. Downtown loca- 
tion. Inside motor and rail docks. Low 
insurance rate. 


* 
SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded. Mer- 
chandise and household goods storage, 
office and display space. Pool car distri- 
bution. Cartage service. 


REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of 
Warehouses. 


* 
MEMBER-A.W.A., N.F.W.A., S.W.W. & T.A. 





FLORIDA ....cceee 
Distribution & Storage 


SERVICE 
WAREHOUSE 


_ pany, Re. 
me 
C= 


1607 Industrial Boulevard 


Jacksonville 5, Florida 
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Local & Long Distance Hauling 


AGENTS: 


Bekins Van & 
Storage Co. 


Moving 


Storing 


Los Angeles Seattle 


Packing Motor Express 


Shippin 
iis Express Co. 
Household Goods Storage 


Pool Car Distribution 


MEDFORD, OREGON 


40 South Fir St., Tel. 2-6273, TWX MF 173 


Member Firm 


PACIFIC NATIONAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


OFFERING—ONE coordinated Warehousing & 
Distribution Service for all the Pacific States 





Pacific Intermountain 
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Outbound Procedure 


Since all outbound loads on the upper 
floors of the warehouse are destined for 
the first floor, a “built-in” cycle is made 
possible. A loaded pallet placed on the 
outbound conveyor at any floor auto- 
matically registers its own call to be 
picked up and brought to the first floor. 
The lift will get it on returning from the 
nearest level after an up-load has been 
off-loaded. 

Lift openings and conveyor platforms 
are surrounded with safety screens and 
no person can get within 15 feet of the 
lift while it is in operation. Another safe- 
ty device is an electric eye unit in the 
three-chain conveyor bed of the lift. If 
the pallet is not positioned properly, or if 
case goods get dangerously out of align- 
ment on the pallet, the electric eyes be- 
come blocked and stop the lift from op- 
erating, simultaneously activating an 
alarm bell to notify personnel that the 
load is dangerously positioned. 

The vertical lift accelerates to a speed 
of 225 feet per minute within the first 12 
inches of travel, and decelerates from 
full speed to zero in the last 18 inches 
of travel, leveling off at the pre-selected 
floor within a plus-or-minus error of 
three-eights of an inch 

The HVC will on-load, carry a load to 
the seventh floor, and off-load, all in 30 
seconds’ time. The HVC has been op- 
erating for eight weeks, completely with- 
out attendant, and its proven advan- 
tages include; handling traffic of all of 
our three conventional freight elevators, 
which no longer need be used; less dam- 
age to merchandise because mechanical 
conveyor in-loading and off-loading is 
more careful than human handling; and 
further reduction of double-handling. It 
also eliminates completely the inter- 
rupted flow of merchandise, giving a 
steady flow to and from all seven floors 
and makes possible realization of cer- 
tain inherent advantages of multi-storied 
buildings. 

The HVC has been received with en- 
thusiasm at Wilson, and we feel that we 
may, in time, work out another system 
with even greater capacity, flexibility and 
automation. As far as we know, there 
is no similar system operating success- 
fully in a public warehouse, and patents 
have been applied for on certain features 
of the HVC; licensed production of these 
units are in the planning stage. We are 
convinced that the HVC, on the basis of 
its performance up to the present, will 
pay for itself in three years and, more- 
over, that it will have a profound effect 
on warehouse procedures in handling 
palletized merchandise. 


Floor Resurfacing Material 


A folder available from Stonhard Co., 
Ine. describes the company’s line of 
floor repairing and resurfacing mate- 
rials. A material known as “Stonpach” 
is said to provide durable repairs to 
pitted concrete floors, and to resist fats, 
greases, Oils, hydrocarbon solvents, 
brines, syrups, mild acids and abrasive 
wear. It is also used for repointing 
brick and tile floors where erosion and 
acid conditions are a problem. 

(For further information, circle No. 557, pg. 65) 





COMMERCIAL 


Warehouse Co. 


Merchandise Storage 
Transit Storage 


* Pool Car Distribution 
City Delivery Service 
Cooler Space 
Automatic Sprinkler 


* ADT Burglar Alarm 
Low Insurance Rate 
Private Siding 
Free Switching 


Mechanized Equipment 
Palletized Storage 


29 E. Reno Avenue 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
CE 2-3176 


Look into '@ {ele) 4¥ 


BRANCH HOUSE PLAN 


for ‘‘customized" 
warehousing /distributing 
services... 


i tole] & 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 KANSAS CITY 1 
433 W. Harrison St. 1104 Union Ave. 


NEW YORK 17, 51 E. 42nd St. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 
1807 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21 


In Jackson, Miss., it’s— 


MANUFACTURERS 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Parkway Station e P. O. Box 6172 
114 East Rankin St., Jackson, Miss. 


MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE 


BONDED WAREHOUSEMEN 


Pool Car Distribution—Open Yard 
Storage—Branch Office Facilities— 
Automatic Fire Alarm—Private Sid- 
ing IC—4-Car Capacity—Ten-Truck 
Dock—Consign Shipments via 
IC-GM&O Jackson Station 
Free Switching 
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io-Grand 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD + «+ = The Direct ctl \ ne Route 


R. K. BRADFORD, Vice President-Traffic, Rio Grande Bldg., Denver, Colorado 








In Fort Worth, Texas 


COMPLETELY 
MECHANIZED 


Warehouse Service 


Merchandise Storage—— 
Pool Car Distribution 


Centrally located to wholesale 


trade 


Adequate Truckage, 


Doors and Docks 
75,000 sq. ft. storage area 


Two locations 
201 South Calhoun St. 


300 Industrial Ave. 


Operating under same man- 


agement since 1919 


Rated by Dun and Bradstreet 


Warehousemen’s 


MEMBERS: 
Association; Southwest Warehouse and 


American 


Transfermen’s Association; Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce; Mayflower Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 


FORT WORTH 
WAREHOUSE & STORAGE Co., Inc. 


L. G. Abbott, President and Gen. Mgr. 
201 South Calhoun St. — Phone ED 9555 


Fort Worth, Texas 











Permanent Magnesium Dock 
Board System Developed 


A line of standard magnesium dock 
boards for permanent installation on 
concrete docks has been introduced by 
Magline, Inc. According to the company, 
the new line, known as “Perma-Docks,” 
is a practical answer to costs problems 
involved in installation of permanent- 
type dock levelers. 

“Perma-Docks” self-adjust to truck or 
trailer floor levels automatically, says 
the company, and are designed for mini- 
mum set-back to allow more usable dock 
space. The units swing up and out of 
the way when not in use. Optional 
equipment includes _ electric-hydraulic 
system or fully automatic operation, and 
additional features include special safety 
curbs for power truck tire protection; 
crowned design to prevent hang up of 
low underclearance equipment; flared 
curb ends for safe wide angle turns; 
beveled edges to avoid load jar. 


(For further information, circle No. 558, pg. 65) 


Catalogs Describe Lift 


Trucks and Attachments 


A 20-page catalog issued by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. describes 
and illustrates in photographs the design, 
engineering, construction and operating 
features of the company’s fork lift 
trucks, towing tractors and platform 
trucks. Another catalog, eight pages in 
length, describes a new line of clamping 
attachments and is illustrated with 
photographs, dimensions and specifica- 
tions of the clamps, side-shifting clamps, 
rotators and rotating clamps in the new 
line. 


(For further information, circle No. 568, pg. 65) 


Fork Lift Brochure Offered 


Operating and maintenance features, 
specifications and dimensions of its new 
Clarklift-40 4,000-pound capacity fork 
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lift truck are contained in a brochure 
available from the Clark Equipment Co. 
Drawings illustrate a swing-back hood, 
self-adjusting brake, adjustable upright 
assembly and quickly removable counter- 
weight. On-the-job photos illustrate ap- 
plications, and charts and graphs detail 
operating characteristics of the fork 
truck. 








(For further information, circle No. 563, pg. 65) 


Power and Gravity Belt 


Conveyor Uses Described 


Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. has issued 
a four-page folder showing uses of its 
line of gravity and power belt conveyors 
in receiving, work in process, warehous- 


ing, shipping, packaging and order selec- 
tion. Illustrated with photographs show- 
ing conveyors in actual use, the folder 
describes the use of basic “packaged” 
conveyor units, portable lines and con- 
trolled flow systems. 


(For further information, circle No. 564, pg. 65) 


Packaging Economy Stressed 


A 24-page booklet, entitled “How to 
Ship More Economically in Corrugated 
Boxes,” is available from Hinde & Dauch, 
corrugated box producer. The booklet 
offers information on shipping depart- 
ment planning and on economy con- 
siderations in the packing, sealing, ware- 
housing and shipment of corrugated 
boxes, and includes individual case his- 
tories pointing up cost savings through 
the use of specific corrugated box de- 
signs. 


(For more information, circle No. 577, pg. 65) 
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Nabisco Mechanizes 


Handling Operations - 


By JOHN A. HART 


Vice-President for Traffic 
National Biscuit Co. 


y 
N ATIONAL BISCUIT CO. now has 
seven men working, under Harland 
R. Black as manager, exclusively on 
materials handling problems. The 
primary purpose, naturally, is cost 
reduction through the improvement 
of methods of handling materials, 
supplies and finished products at 
some 300 processing, manufacturing 
and warehouse locations. These ma- 
terials-handling specialists also work 
on the development of new methods 
and keep informed on improvements 
by other people. 


Although their background has not 
been in traffic, Nabisco’s materials han- 
dling specialists are in a division of the 
traffic department. Materials handling 
problems have to do not only with the 
in-plant movement of materials but also 
with their shipment and receipt. There- 
fore, it is essential for the men adminis- 
tering such a program to know how 
transportation companies operate, and 
their respective advantages and limita- 
tions. Frequently, for instance, negoti- 
ations between the traffic department 
and carriers are necessary before im- 
proved methods of packaging and han- 
dling are adopted. 


For many years, prior to the inception 
of our materials handling division, skid 
platforms and hand lift trucks had been 
used for transporting and storing raw 
materials, such as flour and sugar. There 
was one exception—packaging supplies 
were stored on low-type platforms which 
were unsuitable for mechanized han- 
dling. The only improvement that had 
been made in this system by 1947 was 
the substitution of a few electrically- 
propelled lowlift skid trucks, some rid- 
ing-type electrically-operated skid trucks, 
and a few electric industrial tractors. 
None of our plants was equipped to 
handle palletized materials. 


As a result of long-range planning by 
National Biscuit Co., all of our ultra- 
modern bakeries are equipped with in- 
dustrial trucking systems that are mod- 
ern in every respect. Our production, 
purchasing, sales, engineering and bread 
departments have cooperated and are 
still cooperating to the fullest extent 
with traffic department’s materials han- 


dling division in carrying out a mechan- 
ization program. 


Use of Fork Trucks and Pallets 


Consequently, today all of our newer 
bakeries, and some of the older ones that 
were adaptable to palletizing, have been 
supplied with high lift fork trucks, hand 
pallet and motorized hand pallet trucks. 
Conventional 48-by-48-inch non-revers- 
ible hardwood pallets are used for the 
storage of any raw materials that are not 
shipped to our plants on pallets. We 
specify that ail of the top and bottom 
boards of our warehouse pallets must 
have countersunk nailheads to prevent 
unnecessary damage to floors by protrud- 
ing nails. This is a specification that 
may be of considerable interest to other 
users of the fork truck-pallet system. 
Where headroom is available, and there 
is a shortage of storage space, we have 
found that the fork truck-pallet system 
is the best method of handling materials 
as contrasted with skids. The skid plat- 
form and hand lift truck system is al- 
most non-existent at Nabisco today. 

One of the major achievements of the 
company’s Over-all materials handling 
program was the development of a meth- 
od of shipping cartons, plain and printed, 
in unitized form to the company’s many 
bakeries located across the country. 
These cartons, millions of which are 
consumed daily, are produced by the 
company’s two carton plants for distri- 
bution to the cracker bakeries where 
they are folded into boxes used in the 
packaging of bakery products. The car- 
tons are produced in a great variety of 
shapes and sizes. 

Old handling methods began with 
strippers separating scrap from die cut 
sheets at the cutting and scoring presses. 
Unprinted (plain) cartons were then 
tied into small bundles and placed on 
four-wheel hand trucks. Printed car- 
tons, which were folded and glued at the 
carton plants, were stacked on edge in 
corrugated shipping containers and then 
placed on either four-wheel floor trucks 
or skid platforms. Next, they were pushed 
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John A. Hart, vice-president for 
traffic of the National Biscuit 
Co., has been with Nabisco for 
46 years—41 of them with the 
company’s traffic department. 
A native of New York City, he 
started work as an office boy. 
In 1916, after receiving freight 
billing experience in Nabisco’s 
New York sales agency, he was 
moved to the traffic department. 
With time out for U.S. Navy 
service in World War |, he has 
been there ever since. He be- 
came assistant traffic manager 
in 1930, general traffic man- 
ager in 1950, and was elected 
vice-president in 1956. Well 
known in the traffic profession, 
Mr. Hart is active in numerous 
trade organizations, including 
the Transportation Association 
of America. He is a registered 
practitioner before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; 
chairman of the transportation 
committee of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and a member of the traf- 
fic committee of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, and 
the executive committee of the 
Transportation Council of the 
Commerce & Industry Associa- 
tion of New York. 


to elevators and transported to ware- 
housing storage space where the bundles 
were unloaded from the four-wheel floor 
trucks or skid platforms and piled onto 
the floor. At time of shipment, the bun- 
dles were picked up and placed onto 
either trucks or skid platforms again, 
then pushed to elevators for descent to 
the shipping floor. After the bundles had 
been loaded into freight cars or motor 
trucks, hand trucks and skid platforms 
were returned to production areas for 
reloading. 

On arrival at a bakery, a shipment 
went through the same process in re- 
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verse. Feeding bundles into carton 


forming machines involved removal o' 

yr) a the strings and cover sheets. This rep 

\. 3 4 resented a continuous housekeeping an: 
scrap disposal problem. In addition, i 

hy = was obvious that the expense resultin 

\ 4 “A from damaged cartons, due to the man 


manual handlings of each small bundl: 
Was excessive and, even more seriou: 
there was a resultant loss of productio 
due to automatic forming-machine jam 

Operation of the present system begin 
by placing a pallet of the proper siz 
at the finishing end of the cutting an 
creasing presses and, instead of tyin 
cartons into bundles or placing ther 
into containers, the strippers stack un 
wrapped cartons, plain and printed, o1 
the pallet in a pattern that has bee) 
predetermined for them. The carton 
are then banded with steel strapping 
Four to six bands are used, dependin;: 
on the size of the load. As each ban 
is placed about the unit a steel strap 
tensioning tool is applied to the ban 
and is not detached until all load bands 
have been tensioned equally. In othe: 
words, one tool is used for each band 
and each band is tensioned to the near- 
breaking point. We have found, through 
experience, that this insures safe arrival 
at destination. 

Most of our palletized units have no 
outer wrapping. However, some of the 
materials produced at the carton plants, 
such as trays used in connection with 
cellophane-wrapped varieties, are too 
small to strap to pallets; so to provide 
the additional protection needed, adjust- 
able paperboard pallet trays were de- 
signed. Such trays are made from scrap 
furnished by the plant’s laminating 
department. Pallet trays are die-cut and 
scored so they may be assembled to 
different dimensions to accommodate 
cartons of different sizes. Eight of these 
pallet trays comprise a palletized load. 


CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER | tects co 


to and from the elevator is accomplished 

’ e e usually by motorized hand-pallet trucks, 

although fork trucks are sometimes used 

he S the No. | Special iST for the purpose. Incidentally, because 

2 es the carton plants handle most of their 


raw materials on skid platforms, all 
Ask your Allied Mover for a copy of “Before You Move.” See motorized hand-pallet trucks have been 


‘i » ; equipped with auxiliary hinged frames 
the yellow pages of your phone book, or write Allied Van Lines, so that either raw materials on skids 


; we or finished product on pallets can be 
Inc., Broadview, Illinois. transported with the same equipment. 
Railroad car or truck loading is 
a quickly and easily accomplished by 
« means of motorized hand pallet trucks, 
although the manually-propelled pallet 
truck proves advantageous when plac- 
ing additional pallets in the doorway of 
a car—which is over and above the 
quantity that can be loaded with the 
powered hand trucks. The hand pallet 
truck is also quite often required when 
loading motor truck trailers for the op- 
eration of stowing pallets with the run- 
ners placed at right angles to the walls 
of the van. The power truck is always 
used to stow the pallets when the run- 
ners are placed parallel to the van’s 
wall. 
In the interest of claim prevention, 
all cars containing palletized units must 
; be adequately braced at our carton 


ALLIED VAN LINES «© WORLD’S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS | Pants. Specially designed wood bulk- 
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Goes Straight Through 
COAST-T0-COAST 


with NON-STOP, 2-MAN SLEEPER CABS 
One Carrier Responsibility ALL THE WAY! 


SALES OFFICE 
TRAILER POO 
SALES OFFICE AND TRAILER POOL 


TERMINAL 





















































Tie her down tight... 
It’s Perfect Shipping Month 












































































































































Any time you're tied down 
with a monstrous shipping 
problem, depend on Santa Fe 
for careful shipping. 


Put our staff of freight ex- 
perts to work for you and find 
out how well Santa Fe can 
handle anything that needs to 
be shipped to or from points 
in the West or Southwest. 





There are 60 Santa Fe Offices from ‘coast-to-coast’ with one 
in your territory as near as your telephone. Call today. 
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heads, held in position by steel band: 
are used in many instances. Each bulk- 
head must be able to sustain a load c 
from 25,000 to 30,000 pounds. A rang 
of 18 to 22 pallets, weighing between 
50,000 and 60,000 pounds, represents 
carload. So-called “Damage-Free” or 
“Permanent Dunnage” cars are exceller 
for this type of loading. 


Attention to Dockboard Design 


On receipt of a shipment at a baker 
the palletized packages are remove: 
from the truck trailer or railroad ca- 
by the same type of equipment that was 
used at the carton plants to load then 
Specially designed magnesium dock 
boards are used to bridge the gaps be 
tween motor truck and box car floors anc 
out docks. Properly designed dock- 
boards are of paramount importance 
when using motorized hand pallet 
trucks due to the low underclearance of 
this type of equipment. 

Bakeries equipped with fork lift trucks 
double and triple deck palletized material 
in storage areas in order to fully utilize 
storage space. Cartons, subsequently, are 
removed from storage and delivered to 
the bakery’s packing department where 
the steel bands are removed and the 
cartons fed into automatic carton-form- 
ing machines. Empty pallets are then 
segregated by sizes and returned to the 
carton plant from which they were re- 
ceived. 

Not all of Nabisco’s packaging require- 
ments are produced in company-owned 
carton plants. Outside suppliers of car- 
tons also furnish palletized deliveries in 
accordance with the materials handling 
division’s specifications. Suppliers of 
other raw materials, such as wax paper 
and cellophane in rolls, corrugated con- 
tainers, wrappers, and ‘salt, in bags, are 
palletizing shipments to many of Na- 
bisco’s cracker bakeries. The suppliers 
of paper and paperboard for our carton 
plants have for years shipped such ma- 
terials to us on skid platforms. 


Handling of Bulk Commodities 


National Biscuit Co. has been one of 
the foremost leaders in the development 
of bulk handling of such commodities 
as flour and sugar. Our company played 
an important part in promoting the 
shipment of flour and sugar in bulk cars 
and trucks. Nabisco’s Atlanta bakery, 
to our knowledge, was the first cracker 
bakery ever to receive flour in specially 
designed tank cars. The bulk handling 
program has been extended to all of 
the company’s newer cracker bakeries 
and to several bread bakeries located in 
the United States and Canada. 


The basic unit currently used for our 
bulk flour delivery is the covered hopper 
railroad car loaded directly from the 
supplying mill and transferred at desti- 
nation directly into permanent, or port- 
able, storage, bins. We have used this 
same method for bulk flour trucks. Port- 
able bins have also been filled at the 
mill and trucked directly to our bakery 
but, so far, this method has been con- 
fined to situations where the mill }s 
located near the point of consumption. 

As can be seen readily, considerable 
manual handling is eliminated throug 
this system. It does have considerable 
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TOWMOTOR © 
BReaeeeneees 


...here’s ““manpower” that hands you a bonus! 


Think how many of your plant’s han- 
dling jobs can be accomplished with 
much less effort—swiftly and profitably 
—by one operator “teamed up” with a 
powerful Towmotor fork lift truck! 

You get an entirely new concept of 
modern mass-handling. You get a 
“bonus” in extra profits because you 
multiply manpower with the payroll 
you have. And you get a bonus in 
plant-wide morale when work flows 
on-schedule through every department 

. . effortlessly . . . with a bigger day’s 
work done. 


Called the “ideal” fork lift truck by 
management and operators alike, 
the latest Towmotor models offer 
exclusive features as advanced as 
these, at no extra cost: 

* New-concept functional engineering 
*Simplified dual-entry compartment 
*Full-traction weight distribution 


Leaders for 38 years 


* Adjustable off-center visibility 

*New motion-studied centralized control 
*Towmotor improved precision steering 
Power steering, ‘TowmoTorque’ Drive at extra cost 
These and 60 other points of superiority 
are described in Towmotor booklet SP-23 
for comparison. Get a copy from Tow- 
motor Corporation, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


in building Fork Lift T 8) W ha 0 T 0 a o(GERINGEE 


Trucks and Tractors THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


®) 


Gerlinger Carrier Co., Dallas, Oregon, is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
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CARGO CONTROL 
IAS 


To HAMBURG - FRANKFURT - ROME 
ANKARA - TEHERAN - ABADAN 


VIAN 
CAN DINAN iM ] 


Call your agent 
gs RitHts 


or SAS in major cities. 


IN NEW YORK 
638 Fifth Avenue 


OLympia 7-8000 
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FREIGHT FORWARDERS —CUSTQM HO BROKERS 


LPTSS 
worRi.D 
SERVICE 
WY 


Expert foreign freight forwarding 
Import customs clearance 

Air Freight ¢ Import-Export 

Cargo space bookings 

Complete documentation 

Marine insurance 

Consular invoicing 

Collections against letters of credit 
Field warehousing service 


AMERICAN EXPRESS FOREIGN TRAFFIC 


143 Liberty Street, New York 6 © WhHitehall 4-2000 


BOSTON—177 Milk St. MONTREAL—410 St. Nicholas St. 
CHICAGO—18 So. Michigan Ave. TORONTO—23 Melinda St. 

LOS ANGELES—520 W. 7th St. IDLEWILD AIRPORT, N. Y.— 
NEW ORLEANS—143 Baronne St. Air Cargo Building (Also 


SAN FRANCISCO—244 California St. serving La Guardia Field) FMB 417 


GENERAL FOREIGN AGENTS—NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM © OFFICES IN ALL IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL CITIES ABROAD 
ALWAYS USE AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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advantage from a sanitation standpoint 
by eliminating infestation and plant 
housekeeping. In addition, it increases 
considerably the amount of flour that 
can be transported in one freight car. 
We have shipped several thousand bulk 
cars and there has never been a freight 
claim filed for loss or damage. 


Conveyor System 


Another major achievement of the 
company’s over-all materials handling 
program was the development of a con- 
veyor system for finished products, which 
is used for the purpose of assembling 
customers’ orders and loading delivery 
trucks in many of the company’s selling 
branches. 

This conveyor system consists of a 
powerized “Slow” belt, between 60 feet 
and 90 feet in length, which discharges 
finished products onto an inclined sec- 
tion which, in turn, connects with a 
gravity conveyor that feeds the delivery 
truck. Roller conveyor bins stocked with 
lower volume items are positioned along 
one side of the “Slow” belt. Floor trucks 
or pallets, containing large volume prod- 
ucts, are placed on the other side of 
this belt. The stock arrangement coin- 
cides with the order in which the items 
appear on the imprinted invoice, which 
the employe follows in assembling a 
customer’s order. 

In going from one end of the “Slow” 
belt to the other, an employe assembles 
one order; on the return trip, items for 
another customer are selected. This pro- 
cedure is repeated until all orders have 
been accumulated. Simultaneously, with 
the assembler’s operations, a truck loader 
removes the bundles or cases from the 
conveyor and places them in the truck. 
Two major advantages afforded by this 
system are (1) “reduced merchandise 
damage” by needless handlings and (2) 
“greater ease” with which our shipping 
room employes can perform their duties, 
thus improving employe morale. It is 
interesting to note that our salesman’s 
order blanks coincide with the stock 
layout. 

Naturally, this article can only touch 
on the highlights of the materials han- 
dling division’s accomplishments. Scarce- 
ly a day passes, however, without some 
new problems arising and, while many 
challenges have been met successfully, we 
know that there is a wide area in which 
further improvements can, and will, be 
made. Of one thing we are quite sure, 
we will never run out of jobs that need 
doing. 


New Fork Truck Attachments 
Permit Palletless Handling 


Handling of normally palletized goods 
without the use of pallets is now possible 
through the use of a new multiple 
attachment for its fork lift trucks, ac- 
cording to Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. 

The attachment consists of multiple 
forks, side-shifter and push-off devices 
It is said to be especially effective where 
complete selectivity of each unit is de- 
sired and where individual unit loads 
are to be moved directly from storage 
to outbound highway -or rail vehicle. 
Special storage racks for use with the 
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init are offered by the manufacturer. 
Fork lift trucks equipped with pallet- 
less handling attachments are said by 
the manufacturer to be particularly 
adaptable to the “one-man crew” ma- 
terials handling system used in the motor 
freight industry, where the fork truck 
yperator serves as_ checker, stripper, 
vader and stacker for both incoming 
ind outgoing freight. 


Non-palletized goods being taken from a storage 
rack by a Lewis-Shepard Model E electric fork 
truck. Remote control button on left side of mast 
allows operator, when dismounted, to lift and 
lower forks without returning to driving position. 
Push-off device is located at rear of trucks multi- 
ple forks. 
For further information, circle No. 561, pg. 65) 


Lifts, Stackers Described 


An ‘illustrated bulletin describing its 
line of “Tubar” lift trucks and materials 
handling equipment is available from 


Uhrden, Inc. The bulletin lists specifica- 
tions of electric and manual lifting and 
stacking equipment, and also lifts hy- 
draulic stackers, telescopic lifts and oth- 
er materials handling equipment with 
capacities up to 3,000 pounds and with 
lifting heights up to 110 inches. 

(For further information, circle No. 570, pg. 65) 


Ramps, Pallet Stackers Listed 


A folder listing and illustrating its 
line of all-steel ramps, pallet-stacker 
units and conversion kits is available 
from Elizabeth Iron Works, Inc. The 
company states that its all-steel pallets 
with self-supporting standards permit 
safe tiering of fragile, soft, irregular- 
shaped and mixed merchandise, while 
the conversion kits are used to accom- 
plish this with standard wood pallets. 
(For further information, circle No. 574, pg. 65) 


Side-Hitch ‘Walkie’ Tractor 


The Moto-Truck Co. has announced a special 
side-hitch walkie tractor, designed to haul 
trailers loaded with bulky materials which over- 
hang the ends too far to make end coupling 
convenient or possible. The tractor operates 


from a position alongside the trailer, and: 


coupling is made possible by an electric-hydraulic 
clamp which engages the underside of the 
trailer frame. The clamp arm is pivoted so that 
it can be used on either side of the tractor, 
or it can be locked in the vertical position to 
permit use of the tractor in the conventional 
manner. 
(For further information, circle No. 567, pg. 65) 


‘Sleeper’ Cabs for Fork Lift Trucks? 
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What is probably the utmost in luxury for fork lift operators is shown in this 
photograph of a Baker-Raulang side-loading fork lift truck built by the company 
for a major steel company. According to the company, most duties of the unit 
can be handled by one operator, but there are cases where a helper can speed 
operations and the job may be remote from yard crews. The unit shown was provided 
with an extra cab in which a helper can be brought along in comfort regardless 
of the weather. All controls are in the operator's cab, and its twin is just for 


transportation. 


(For further information, circle No. 566, pg. 65) 














FACTS ABOUT LABOR SHOW WHY 
CARGOES MOVE FASTER THROUGH 


PORT 

OF 

SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The record shows this port. 
is now in its tenth consecu- 
tive year of uninterrupted 
longshore contract work. 


On the West Coast, San 
Francisco has the biggest 
skilled waterfront labor 
force—yet during the past 
two years, for example, this 
force had fewer longshore 
stoppages than any other 
harbor area. 


Last year there were no 
ships delayed here by off- 
shore stoppages—in fact, no 
major maritime stoppage of 
any kind. 


And since 1946 San Francis- 
co’s entire labor force has 
had fewer workers involved 
in strikes — proportionately 
—than California’s entire 
force or the Nation’s. 


... More reasons why you 
should always book your 
cargo via Port of San 
Francisco! 


OFFICES IN: Chicago * Washington, 
D.C. * New York City * London 
Tokyo « Sydney + Mélbourne 
Brisbane * Auckland + Wellington 
Sacramento, Fresno, San Jose, Calif. 


CHARLES TAIT—PORT DIRECTOR 
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Nobody covers Latin America 
like Pan American 


ontevideo 
Buenos Aires 


More cargo routes—lower cargo rates—less red tape 


More routes. Pan American’s scheduled all-cargo @ Less red tape. Clipper Cargo also means less red 


flights from New York, Miami and New Orleans— 
together with cargo-passenger flights from Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Houston and Brownsville— 
cover more points in Latin America and the Carib- 
bean than any other airline’s. 


Lower rates. On every Clipper* Cargo flight, up to 
19,000 pounds of reserved space is available. In 
addition, you can ship whatever you want, where 
you want and when you want. And you save money, 
too. Commodity rates to Latin America have been 
reduced as much as 25%. 


More Cargo Flies Overseas by— 


tape. Costly warehousing is eliminated, damage and 
pilferage disappear. And little or no packing is 
needed in most cases. This cuts shipping weights . . . 
and also reduces insurance rates up to 80-90%. 


@ Free booklet. To make the best use of air cargo 


services, send for FREE booklet, ““There’s Profit in 
the Air.”’ Call your PAA District Sales Manager or 
write to Pan American World Airways, P. O. Box 
1790, New York 17, N. Y. For further information 
on routes and rates, call any Pan American office or 
your own agent. In New York, call STillwell 6-7341. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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and Shipping Are Included in 


the Quality Control Program 


meanings to different people. It de- 

pends on characteristics of design, 
ise, dependability, life—all of the spec- 
fications a manufacturer puts into his 
yrroducts to be assured of uniformity, re- 
iability and top-quality performance. 
At Motorola, quality control also means 
scientifically engineered protective pack- 
iging, the adoption of modern materials 
handling techniques, accurate and clear 
narking and the proper loading, blocking 
and bracing of our products in box cars 
ind trucks. These are shipper respon- 
sibilities and accepted as such for we at 
Motorola agree that the prevention of 
freight loss and damage starts at the 
point where the shipment is prepared 
for transportation and that after the 
production line, the matter of safe 
transportation of the finished goods from 
maker to market becomes one of para- 
mount importance. 

All of us can look back to a few short 
years ago when the television industry 
was in its infancy. Today, however, the 
husky baby is fully grown, and few in- 
dustries have had as phenominal a 
growth. Quite naturally that sudden 
growth presented many problems, not 
the least of which were those connected 
with the transportation of the finished 


CO) meaning CONTROL has different 


Frank Hanzel, chief of Packing Engineering 

Section, points out use of bell-cups through 

base boards on table model TV. These cups 

provide astonishing tensile support to rest of 
package. 


By GERALD J. WERNER 


Traffic Manager, Motorola, Inc. 


sets such as packaging, handling, load- 
ing in carriers equipment, etc. So great 
were these problems that many carriers 
shied away from this high-rated traffic 
and others flatly refused to handle it. 
That Motorola, and of course the indus- 
try in general, successfully overcame 
these problems is now a well known fact 
and substantiated by the number of car- 
rier salesmen presently seeking our TV 
business. I can assure you that it is con- 
sidered most desirable and is very ac- 
tively solicited. 


Now this desirability of our TV sets 
for transportation didn’t just happen, 
and what follows regarding our quality 
control program for the prevention of 
damage to them holds true for our 
many other products as well. This is 
truly an age of research and develop- 
ment, and if “perfect shipping” is ever 
to become more than just a dream, 
more than something to talk about or 
write about, not only the carriers and 
their equipment manufacturers but 
shippers also are going to have to con- 


N 


~ 


3 ~ 
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TV sets are assembled from rear of cabinet. 

Note corrugated sheet pallet and wood inserts 

in air cells; also fiber tubing to protect and 
cushion the legs. 








tinue to apply their know-how and 
modern research facilities individually 
and collectively toward that ultimate 
goal. And this is exactly what the 
Packing Engineering, Production, Traf- 
fic, Materials Handling and Quality Con- 
trol Sections at Motorola are doing, 
frequently in co-operation with specialty 
suppliers and container company design 
engineers. 


Problem Solved in Packing 


Television sets weigh anywhere from 
31 pounds to 200 pounds and to be 
properly packaged, the outside carton 
must provide exceptionally strong pro- 
tection and the inside must be well 
braced to absorb shock and movement. 
Besides, the inner material cushioning 
must be free of lint or shreds that might 
get into the chassis wiring. 

Using from 275 to 600-pound test cor- 
rugated board our Packing Engineering 
Section under the guidance of its chief, 
Frank Handzel, went to work. Biggest 
problem was the inside requirements for 
proper cushioning. Experiment after ex- 
periment failed. A pallet was designed 
which used a scored corrugated sheet 
and inserted wood into the air cells; 
fiber tubing was used to protect and 
cushion the legs of console sets. (Fig- 


Cut away view of pallet pack for auto radios. 
A flanged cap closes the pack which is then 
metal strapped four ways for shipment. 
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ure 1) This resulted in an improvement 
in the previous methods of packing but 
left the necessary inside rigidity at the 
top of the set still in the problem cate- 
gory. Scored, folded and die cut cor- 
rugated in dozens of different post, block 
and brace patterns were usable but al- 
Ways too expensive. A series of fiber 
rings cut to precise sizes from a spiral 
tube and properly wrapped to form a 
protective air cell around the top edges 
of the set finally proved to be the an- 
swer. The rings glued in place on the 
corrugated die cut top sheet provided 
exactly-spaced bracing in the air cell 
which was impossible to crush in normal 
handling. Light and relatively inexpen- 
Sive, the rings were easy and quick to 
apply and any quick-dry commercial 
glue could be used. With the inner prob- 
lem conquered the rest was easy. 


At the beginning of the TV set as- 
sembly line, the finished cabinet, with 
the paper and wood pallet which is the 
bottom section of the inner packing 
already fastened to it, is placed on the 
assembly conveyor. To provide addi- 
tional cushioning and to hold the pallet 
in place, the wrapped wood boards are 
pierced with bell-like metal cups screwed 
to the boards. (Figure 2) These cups 
provide remarkable rigidity and shock- 
absorbance. The empty container is 
placed on an overhead belt conveyor 


where it follows the set at the same 
speed right down the assembly line. At 
the end of the line when the set is com- 
pleted a piece of Kimpak to protect the 
finish is fastened across the top of the 
cabinets. At exactly this moment the 
carton arrives above on the overhead 
conveyor. In less than five minutes, two 
men have the set completely packaged 
and the carton surely and_ securely 
stapled closed through the use of mod- 
ern automatic stapling machines. It is 
then ready for the finished goods inven- 
tory section of our warehouse. 


Claims and Costs Reduced 

Since developing this engineered pack- 
age for TV sets our damage claims as 
the result of package failures have been 
reduced to practically nothing. And 
most amazing is the fact that this has 
been accomplished while reducing pack- 
aging, labor, material and other related 
costs. One unusual feature about Mr. 
Handzel’s section is that in designing a 
package the engineers’ preliminary work 
is done almost exclusively from drawings 
or blueprints of the unit to be packaged. 
Not unusual at Motorola is the fact that 
packing engineering works very closely 
with traffic at all times regarding rail 
and truck classification packing provi- 
sions, information disseminated by the 
A.A.R. Container and Loading Research 
and Development Laboratory and the 
National Safe Transit Committee, etc. 
Traffic secures all required test ship- 
ping permits for new packages, super- 
vises all shipments made under such 
permits and dockets the required pro- 
posals for approval and publication in 
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the carrier classifications. Recently 
test-permit shipments of auto radios 
a newly designed pallet pack (Figure : 
were made by truck and rail routings. 
Sixty-three of the consignees answere: 
traffic’s questionnaire regarding the co 
dition of the sets upon arrival. The r 
plies indicate the amazing success 
the new package—62,696 sets shipp: 
and received without a single auto rac 
reported damaged. This is Quality Co 
trol in packing. 
‘Adequacy’ of Package 

So much for the engineering of n«w 
packages. Now let us take a look 
what is done to prove the adequacy 
a proven method of packaging wh: 
a complete new model line of TV ses 
is being prepared for release. The ni 
models will frequently incorporate mai | 
engineering changes such as vertical i 
stead of horizontal chassis, new locati:) 
of tuning controls, automatic tuning, e:c. 
and of course changes in cabinet desi; : 
and construction. Do we assume tk 
because of the success of the packa 
for the old model line it will prove sati 
factory for the new models as long 
we comply with all classification packi 
provisions? Absolutely not! The Radi 
Electronic-Television Manufacturers A 
sociation to which we belong has p) 
scribed and issued suggested packin: 
tests for our products as an RETMA 
standard. They are primarily drop tests 
and if the package resists the specified 
number of drops at certain specified 
heights without damage to the contents 
or container, it is believed to have an 
adequate factor of safety for normal 
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TERMINALS AND BRANCH OFFICES 


Adel, Ga. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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With the advent of April Perfect Shipping Month, the Virginian 
proudly pledges support of the 21st Perfect Shipping Campaign 

—— of the National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards to reduce 
freight loss and damage. Even more, the Virginian promises year- 
round attention to Perfect Shipping, year-round dedication to 
eetting your freight to its destination more swiftly, safely and 
efficiently. 


As the important connecting link between the vast Midwest and 
the rapidly developing Southeast, the Virginian can be a vital link 
in your distribution program, offering direct service to this area 
as well as to shipside at Norfolk, Virginia. Our representative 
will be glad to discuss your shipping program with you. 
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“THESE FLAGS HAVE SPELLED 
S-E-R-V-I-C-E SINCE 1865!" 
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INCORPORATED 
MAIN OFFICE: P. O. BOX 6056 @ NEW ORLEANS 14, LA 
TEXAS DIV.: 1814 W. CAPITOL AVE. © HOUSTON 10, TEX 
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G. J. Werner, author of the ac- 
companying article, has an un- 
usual background for traffic man- 
agement, in that he’s a printer 
by trade. He was graduated from 
the College of Advanced Traffic, 
Chicago, in 1937, and has been 
a member of the college faculty 
since 1940. He was employed in 
the general traffic department of 
International Harvester Co. for 11 
years, in the last three of which 
he specialized in rate analyses 
and rate adjustments. He as- 
sumed the duties of traffic man- 
ager for the Diversey Corporation 
in 1947. In 1950 he was ap- 
pointed to the position of traffic 
manager at Motorola Inc., with 
instructions to set up and organ- 
ize that company’s first traffic de- 
partment. Mr. Werner is a mem- 
ber of numerous traffic clubs, 
shipper associations, and traffic 
committees. 


handling and transportation. Most of 
us in the industry however go even 
further with packaging tests. Years ago 
Motorola adopted a pre-shipment test- 
ing program to determine not only the 
adequacy of our package but whether or 
not our products are so designed and 
engineered as to withstand the hazards 
of normal transportation; and in order 
to be assured of an absolutely unbiased 
opinion, all such tests are conducted 
for us by a reputable independent test- 
ing laboratory certified under the Na- 
tional Safe Transit Program. These 
tests are scheduled for all new models 
introduced each year and their object 
is to determine the ability of the set as 
packaged to resist damage when sub- 
jected to simulated handling and trans- 
portation hazards. Depending on the 
size and weight of the article to be 
tested, the tests consist of one or more 
of the following: 


Vibration Test 


The vibrating apparatus consists of a 
table supported on eccentrics or cranks 
which are driven by shafts so as to give 
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CHOOSE NATIONAL VAN LINES, INC. 
FOR YOUR NEXT PERSONNEL, 
EXHIBIT OR OFFICE EQUIPMENT MOVE! 


NATIONAL HANDLES EVERYTHING FOR YOU! 


Contact National—then forget worrisome details. National’s 
Super-Service flatters key transferred employees because of the 
meticulous care taken to make their move safe and smooth. 


NATIONAL SAVES YOUR EMPLOYEES 
WORK AND WORRY, TOO 


After National plans the move, bonded packers prepare goods for 
shipment. Trained movers unload and unpack at the destination, 
placing every item exactly where the customer wants it. 


DIRECT 48-STATE MOVING... AT LOWER RATES 


Direct hygienic van service to anywhere in the U.S. 
National’s rates are lower—this means big savings for your 
firm on company-paid moves. 


NATIONAL OFFERS WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


Finest facilities for making smooth, efficient overseas moves 
to Europe, South America, the Far East—anywhere in the 
world—via plane or Ocean-van. 


NATIONWIDE STORAGE FACILITIES 


While employees are househunting, their goods can be fully 
protected in clean, well-ventilated National storage warehouses. 
Delivery from storage is easily and quickly arranged. 


Get complete details on National’s domestic and 
foreign Super-Service. Phone or write Mark 


Egan, General Sales Manager, National Van NATIONAL VAN LINES * 


Lines, Inc., National Plaza, Broadview, Ill. 
AMERICA’S PIONEER NATIONWIDE MOVING COMPANY 
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the table a circular harmonic vibratory 
motion in a vertical plane. It is capable 
of being operated at variable speeds to 
produce the various vibration frequencies 
experienced in transportation. Our prod- 
ucts are usually tested at a frequency of 
250 cycles per minute, plus or minus 
5 per cent, for one hour. 


Conbur Test 


The Conbur Incline Impact Tester is 
essentially a dolly running down a 10 
per cent inclined track against a solid 
flat hazard. The container to be tested 





is placed on the dolly with the face or 
edge which is to receive the impact flush 
with the forward end of the dolly. The 
dolly is brought to a predetermined posi- 
tion on the incline and released. A 
typical packed console TV receiver will 
receive six four-foot impacts—one on 
each side of the container; also two 
seven-foot impacts—one onto the bot- 
tom front edge and one onto the bottom 
right side edge. 


Drum Test 


This is a large six-sided drum revolv- 
ing at the rate of approximately two 
revolutions per minute. (Figure 4) On 
each inner side of the six faces of the 
drum, hazards or baffles are so arranged 
that the package is made to fall in a 
more or less regular cycle onto corners, 
edges, and flatwise. The number of falls 





Give your 
shipments 

a good 
Start on 
their way... 


Garvey’s fountain brushes, inks and other ship- 
ping room supplies will help give your shipments 
a good start on their way to final destination. 


For years Garvey has been producing quality 
products that have not only helped to speed 
shipments from manufacturer and distributor to 


ultimate user, but has added greatly to the effic- 
iency and economy of shipping room operations. 


To assure your shipments a good start and a 
strong finish, send them the Garvey Way. A letter 
or postcard will bring you a Garvey Guide to 
better shipping room operations. 
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Garvey fountain brush & ink company 


4379-87 Duncan Avenue ® St. Louis, Mo. 
Bradley-Garvey Company, Inc., 23—03 45th Road, Long Island City, New York 
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a package should resist is determined by 
a formula used by the laboratory which 
is based on the relative dimensions of 
the box and its gross weight. If the pac 
age resists the specified number of fe'ls 
without damage to the contents or con 
tainer we believe it has an adequ: 
factor of safety for normal handling a 
transportation. On a table model ra: 
receiver, gross weight of 15 pounds, t\: 
drum test would consist of 60 falls in ; 
seven-foot drum. 


Bulkhead being fastened into place in box 

car. Though extra cost is involved, Motorola 

customers rest assured their merchandise will 
arrive intact. 


The Drop Tester is essentially a di- 
vided table top with the two sections 
hinged at the sides of the table. The 
hinged sections are held in position with 
a device which permits the two sections 
to fall away, allowing the item being 
tested to fall onto a concrete floor or 
steel plate at a predetermined height 
and position. On a typical table model 
radio receiver a total of ten two-foot 
drops onto the sides and edges of the 
container would be made. 


After the tests have been completed 
a thorough examination of the pack and 
the item is made to determine whether 
or not there is any visible or concealed 
damage. The TV receiver or radio re- 
ceiver is also tested to see if it still oper- 
ates. If damage is found or the set does 
not work, the laboratory engineers in 
conjunction with our engineers deter- 
mine the necessary corrections that 
must be made either in the pack or the 
set itself. After corrections have been 
made the item is again thoroughly test- 
ed. Motorola does not offer for trans- 
portation any sets which have not 
passed these outside laboratory tests. 


Quality Control Program 


Nor does our quality control program 
for freight claim prevention end with 
these outside laboratory tests. In the 
past year we started a controlled pro- 
gram for the making of actual test ship- 
ments of new TV models which had 
previously passed all laboratory tests. 
These shipments have confirmed our 
thinking that the lab tests, as thorouch 
as they are, do not exactly simulate all 
actual handling and transportation ccn- 
ditions that are likely to be encounter<4. 
This freight testing program as we call 
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Ship to Shore to Door 


P-I-E covers the waterfront in the West. At all 
major west coast seaports, special P-I-E rep- 
resentatives are on hand to arrange for advance- 
ment of ocean freight charges, absorb the cost 
of initial customs entry, perform pier pickup, 
and deliver carriers’ manifests to the Collector 
of Customs. Because P-I-E maintains constant 
close contact with shipping and customs offi- 
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cials, goods may be started eastward in P-I-E 
trucks within an hour after landing, whether 
the cargo be dry freight or refrigerated cargo. 
Special P-I-E handling may save from 1 to 3 
days in pickup time at the docks. The most 
effective way an eastern shipper, consignee or 
traffic manager can say, “Please expedite!” is 
to specify “Ship eastbound via P-I-E!” 
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DRY VANS FLAT BEDS ROLL TOPS 
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Constant control of all freight shipments is a specialty with Ringsby. New 








methods, such as this control tower, have been devised to assure proper 








checking of all equipment—both outbound and in- 
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bound. Progressive planning and follow through 
. ‘ . . @ CALIFORNIA 
such as this benefits you directly in many Ways. @ ios Angeles * Ooklond * Socromento 
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it consists of sending from two to ; 
sets to six of our distributor locatic 
carefully chosen because of the vari« 
of handling encountered and the distar 


of surface transportation and the a 
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traveled. Routings are via every meth 


tributor consignees are _ instructed 
return the sets unopened via our routi 
to the factory for thorough inspecti: 
engineering, and quality control analy: 
Here are some of the problems brous 
to light by this program and how tl 


Praor rt ads ark 
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TV set being ‘tumble tested’ by independent 
laboratory. One of many durability checks to 
assure an adequate factor of safety for normal 
handling and transportation. 


are easily and immediately corrected on 
100 per cent of the sets coming off the 
line—even though the condition noted 
was usually found in only 1 or 2 per cent 
of the sets shipped: 


(1) Receiving tubes loose or out of 
socket. Defective sockets removed from 
line. 

(2) Broken bezel screws. The brittle 
bezel screws were removed from the pro- 
duction line and the screw hole was en- 
larged. 

(3) Loose high voltage transformer 
rivets. A spring washer was added to 
the transformer assembly. 

(4) Loose snap clip connections on the 
high voltage assembly. All such clips 
are now soldered in place. 


Packaging tests made by the outside 
lab seldom find the above kind of prob- 
lems. Actually, they are not expected 
to find them since the purpose of their 
test is to assure Motorola of adequate 
protection of the product in the package 
when subject to normal handling and 
transportation hazards, thus preventing 
damage claims. Our freight testing pro- 
gram gives us an entirely different type 
of result. 


We are now in the process of obtain- 
ing costs on equipment for making vi- 
bration, humidity, altitude and drop 
tests of our own. The purpose is not 
to eliminate impartial outside testing 
but to supply us with means for more 
frequent exhaustive testing. It is quite 
possible that by correlating our findings 
with those of the lab we could make 
suitable tests which would eliminate the 
need for a freight test and reduce the 
time required to obtain the information. 


Handling and Inventory Control 


And now a few words with respect ‘0 
our quality control program for intra- 
plant handling, inventory control of fin- 
ished goods from the production line 
through the inventory section of our 
warehouse and eventually into cars and 
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iS A CONTINUOUS PROJECT 
with L &WN 


Perfect shipping has been over a century in 
the making at L & N, and plans still call for full 
speed ahead to even further perfect its shipping 


facilities. 





Perfect shipping has received its greatest re- 


the 4 cent boost at L & N through the use of many 
aa | \ technological and mechanical aids—including 
a + \ei ee the new SPERRY RAIL DETECTOR CARS, 
tte an « ( _ the TRACK RECORDER CAR, the IMPACT 
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LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 





MAIN LINE 
to ALASKA 
since 1895 


Just say... 


“VIA ALASKA 
STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY” 


for better service 
for your shipments 
to all Alaska 


FREQUENT SAILINGS 
At least three scheduled sailings 
from Seattle each week. The only 
line serving ALL areas of Alaska. 


CONTAINER SERVICE 
Recognized throughout the world 
as container specialists. The 
Alaska Line has the equipment 
to serve you best. 


QUALIFIED 


Over 60 years experience in 
handling Alaska’s shipping. For 
competent counsel and skilled 
service on all Alaska shipments 
— write, wire or phone. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 42 + Seattle 4, Washington 
Seattle phone + MAin 4530 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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trucks, and the loading and bracing of 
radio and TV sets, etc. in box cars. 

Insofar as component parts are con- 
cerned such as picture tubes, chassis, 
transformers, etc. many modern materials 
handling devices are being used and/or 
experimented with to gain the benefits 
of unit-load handling such as pallets, 
pallet boxes, wheeled racks and towvey- 
ors. Packaged TV sets are handled by 
forklifts which use large “butterfly” 
clamps to grab the receivers—as many as 
12 table model or four consoles at one 
time. This method of handling TV has 
not only reduced our need for the stor- 
ing, handling and use of costly pallets 
to a minimum but also eliminated the 
damage caused by careless fork-truck 
“jockeys.” Our whole program is aimed 
at moving more materials in the same 
or lesser period of time while eliminat- 
ing handling damage. The net result is 
a substantial cost reduction. 

We at Motorola feel that our method 
for the inventory control of consumer 
finished goods is almost foolproof and 
that it comes as near to eliminating the 
likelihood of shipping too many or too 
few radios or TV sets of any given 
model as is possible. It is true, of course, 
that occasional errors still occur but our 
records are such that when an actual 
shipping error is brought to our attention 
it can be quickly proven and an adjust- 
ment made. 


Control on Shipping Docks 


The entire control function from the 
time the packed sets come off the pro- 
duction line to the time they are even- 
tually loaded in a box car or truck makes 
for interesting reading. For purposes 
of this article, however, I will discuss 
only that portion dealing with the con- 
trol exercised on the shipping docks by 
employes of the Inventory Control Sec- 
tion of our Financial Department. These 
men are called “dock checkers” and 
working independently of the dock han- 
dlers it is their responsibility to record 
the number of radios by model and the 
number of TV sets by model and serial 
number as they are loaded into carriers’ 
equipment by the shipping section. 

Not until after the shipment is com- 
pletely loaded in a truck, or half a box 
car is loaded but before the bulkhead 
is applied, does the checker compare his 
loading list model for model with the 
shipping order from which the dock 
handlers pick and load the shipment. 
In the case of truck shipments a further 
check is made against the drivers count 
of the total number of pieces loaded. 
If any discrepancy exists in the two-or 
three-way check, the shipment is un- 
loaded and the entire procedure repeated 
and the inventory control checker has 
the authority to demand that this be 
done. I can assure you that this costly 
procedure does not happen very often 
because the cost of unloading and reload- 
ing is charged to the section making 
the error. 

While recording the models being 
loaded, the checker also keeps an eye 
open for improper markings; and of the 
utmost importance to our quality control 
shipping program, he has the absolute 
authority to reject any sets whose car- 
tons bear evidence of rough handling 
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which might have caused damage to thx 
sets themselves. It is also importan! 
to note that anyone found guilty o: 
deliberately loading or permitting to b« 
loaded damaged merchandise in a truc} 
or box car is subject to immediate dis 
missal. 


22 Steps Reduce Damage 


And now just a few words about wha 
has been done to all but eliminate wha 
was once one of our biggest transpor- 
tation headaches—damage to TV set: 
shipped in carloads. Our present 2: 
step procedure for the stowing and brac- 
ing of sets in box cars is the result of th: 
combined cooperation and thinking o 
our Traffic and Shipping Sections anc 
Production Department. Space does no 
permit my listing or going into the de 
tails of these 22 steps which compris« 
our specifically designed and engineerec 
“technique for loading”; suffice it to sa) 
that after the car has been properly pre- 
pared, it is loaded from the A and E 
ends to the doorway opening (no set: 
are loaded in the doorway area) and 
each portion bulkheaded and anchorec 
to the side walls of the car by mean: 
of anchor plates and 134” steel strap- 
ping. The accompanying photo (Figure 
5) clearly illustrates the quality of th 
bulkhead and the manner in which it 
is fastened into place. Note that the 
bulkhead is wider than the width of the 
load to keep the straps when tightened 
from biting into the edges of the car- 
tons; also that the cross members of the 
gate are exactly spaced so as to press 
against the cartons at their strongest! 
points, the top and bottom edges. Be- 
cause of these requirements, the variation 
in the width of box cars, and the hun- 
dreds of different model mixes shipped, 
all loads must be pre-planned and the 
bulkheads custom built. 


An ‘Enviable Record’ 


This whole loading program includes 
periodic field reports and photos indi- 
cating the condition of the bulkheading 
and merchandise on arrival at destina- 
tion and costs Motorola some $30 per 
car additional. It has paid off hand- 
somely however, because carload damage 
complaints from our distributors have 
been reduced from an average of one 
per week to a total of only 11 minor 
complaints received during the past three 
years—an enviable record of which we 
are justly proud. 


This is our story of quality control 
for the prevention of loss and damage 
freight claims. Perfect shipping! Per- 
haps not—but a sincere and continuing 
effort to approach that goal. Why? 
Because at Motorola management real- 
izes that all of our engineering skills, 
manufacturing processes and sales efforts 
come to naught by virtue of the end 
product becoming lost or damaged. Loss 
and damage is everybody’s loss, and the 
payment of money is not a Satisfactory 
substitute for the safe delivery of our 
products nor can it ever fully compensate 
for the loss of customer good will. 


Booklet Shows Systems For 
Addressing Cartons, Labels 


A 16-page booklet illustrating seven 
systems for addressing of labels, tags and 
cartons is offered by Weber Marking 
Systems Division of Weber Addressing 
Machine Co., Inc. The booklet stresses 
“integrated shipment addressing,” the 
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American Society of Traffic and Transportation, 


a a year in many cities—one of them Box 2128, Middle City Station, 
conveniently located to every regis- Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


trant. The next series is scheduled Please send me the Announcement and Bibliography that will inform 
for June, 1957. 
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An explanatory booklet will be sent to you 
without obligation if you send this coupon to Street ond Number .. 
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cutting of shipping stencils as part of 
the order-invoice or bill-of-lading writ- 
ing procedure rather than as a separate 
operation in the shipping room. The 
company states that its system is par- 
ticularly applicable to addressing of mul- 
tiple shipments, and that the stencils 
used for shipment addressing can be ap- 
plied to product and content identifi- 
cation marking for the exterior of ship- 
ping containers. 

The addressing system can be used 
directly on cartons preprinted with “ship 
to” frames, on tags, labels or with spe- 
cial stencils which print label and ship- 
ping information on the carton simul- 
taneously. 


(For further information, circle No. 581, pg. 65) 


All-Corrugated Container 
Used for Water Heaters 


An all-corrugated “Drumpak” contain- 
er for shipping water heaters which 
eliminates the wood _ reinforcements 
formerly used has been successfully de- 
veloped, according to the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp. Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. The company states that 


a 


“s 


KASS Re 


the user has found that corrugated top 
and bottom pads in the new container 
hold heaters firmly in place and cushion 
out impacts, and that they are less ex- 
pensive and more effective than wood. 

The manufacturer claims that the new 
all corrugated container has reduced 
container costs 20 per cent; that pack- 
aging line production has increased by 
30 per cent; that storage area capacity 
has been increased 20 per cent; and that 
damage to heaters in transit is negligible. 
(For further information, circle No. 578, pg. 65) 


Tape Uses Illustrated 


An eight-page illustrated booklet show- 
ing the uses of its new 250-pound tensile 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Burro Travels North in Wirebound Box 


9g: mane COO OG 0 ERS, BBE 


Exporter Antonio Cavazos, of Laredo, Tex., prepares a Mexican burro for express 


shipment to a new home. 


The animals, which are sold as pets in the United States, 
feed from alfalfa hay and water put inside the box. 


Before they were ‘packaged’ 


in this fashion, burros often supplemented their diets by eating the shipping tags and 
waybills that were tied around their nec's. 


(For further information, circle No. 


strength vinyl backed strapping tape is fflective foil 


available from the Dutch Brand Division 
of Johns-Manville. The pressure sensi- 
tive tape is used for packaging, package 
reinforcing, bundling, palletizing, unit- 
izing and tear stripping. 

(For further information, circle No. 580, pg. 65) 


Dry-Pack Corrugated Box 
Eliminates Use of Ice 


An aluminum foil-laminated corru- 
gated box which is said to offer effective, 
no-ice temperature control and reduce 
costs for refrigerated shipment of cut- 
up fresh chickens has been developed 
jointly by the Aluminum Co. of America 
and the Stone Container Corp. The re- 


576, pg. 65) 


surface of the container 
holds down inside temperatures when 
shipments are temporarily out of re- 
frigeration, and moisture vapor control 
is increased through laminating methods 
which prevent foil from cracking on box 
folds. 

In the photograph, the container is 
shown as it is used to replace wire- 
bound crates packed with ice, a procedure 
which the company claims eliminates 
the extra expense, weight and volume of 
ice, at the same time offering more uni- 
form protection. 


(For further information, circle No. 575, pg. 65) 


Articulated Platform Truck 


An articulated platform truck which pivots in 
the middle and is said to offer extreme manev- 
verability for horizontal materials handling in 
close quarters, has been introduced by Erickson 
Power Lift Trucks, Inc. Designated the Erickson 
‘Ar-tic-u-lated’ Platform Truck, the unit is jointed 
between the platform and power unit to give the 
effect of four-wheel steering. Turning radius is 
dependent on platform bed length, which is of 
fered up to ten or 12 feet or longer if required 
Capacities range from 7,000 pounds to 15,000 
pounds. 
(For further information, circle No. 565, pg. 65 
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Each of these Gaylord Drumpaks 
holds 2,000 Ibs. af bulk chemicals, 
replaces twenty 100-Ib. units. 

| | 
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. .. save 20 to 25 manhours per car... 
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pack carries twenty 100-lb. 


slabs of wax. 
vari iS ERE er 


. +. cuts manhours in weighing and loading... 


| Here’s a Gaylord “package” of six 
corrugated boxes—containing sets of 


coma mn 


... handling time costs cut 65% .. 


a 

One Gaylord bulk box replaces 

5 smaller containers—holds 1,000 
pounds of plastic pellets. 
cal 
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. +. save space, save time in palletizing ... 


CUT COSTS WITH CORRUGATED BULK PACKS 


From chemicals to component parts, Gaylord 


corrugated bulk packs and Drumpaks are 


saving money, time and handling for shippers. 
What's your line? 


Call your nearby Gaylord packaging engineer. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES+ FOLDING CARTONS+KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES+ KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 





BREAK THAT 


TIPLE 


If you regularly address 5 or more 
cartons per shipment, 7/0 can save 
money and avoid costly errors by address- 
ing multiple shipments as a by-product of 


office procedure. 


You can prepare STEN-C-LABLS at the same 
time as your invoice, order or bill of lading, what- 
ever your procedure or equipment—manual or 
electric typewriters, electric billing or accounting 
machines, Card-o-type, Teletype or Flexowriter. 


Shipping department makes unlimited impres- 
sions with STEN-C-LABL Applicator direct to 
PANL-LABL on carton or to printed gummed 
labels or tags. All addressing errors, mis-shipments 
and repetitive writing are eliminated. 


Thousands of dollars are being saved by present 


users. 


Choose the style that fits into your operation, 


from these continuous or unit forms available 
in a large number of different sizes; 


Blank STEN-C-LABL 

to imprint on gum- 
med labels, tags or 
PANL-LABLS. 

Stock “Ship To" 
STEN-C-LABL direct [> 
to carton—No gum- 
med labels. 


Special die-impres- f= 
sed STEN-C-LABL in- | #3 
cludes your name 

ond address—direct 

to carton. 





Addressing direct to PANL-LABL 
printed on carton 


Addressing direct to carton with 
stock "Ship to’’ STEN-C-LABL. 


WRITE TODAY for FREE brochure 
showing detailed operation and 
actual installations. 


cee oe eee 8 8 6 
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| STEN-C-LABLS in 


continuous form for 
use in separate writ- 
ing ase available 
in same styles as 
unit forms shown. 


Addressing with blank STEN-C- 
LABLS on printed gummed labels. 


Addressing direct to carton using 
die-impressed STEN-C-LABL. 


STEN-C-LABL 


Structure 


Protected 


under U. S. Patent No. 2,711,026. 


STEN-C-LABL, inc. 


DEPT. TW-3, 2285 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 
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‘King-Size’ Coils of Tinplate Shipped 


The first “king-size” coils of 
tinplate for use in can man- 
ufacturing were shipped re- 
cently by Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corp. from its Aliquippa, 
Pa., works, according to the 
company. The 15,000-pound 
coils of tinplate—each weigh- 
ing four to five times as much 
as an automobile—were ship- 
ped by rail to the American 
Can Co. plant in Tampa, Fla. 

In the past, the company 
states, tinplate has been tra- 
ditionally shipped from the 
mills to can makers in pack- 
ages of cut sheets which are 
ordered in various sizes, av- 
eraging the size of a standard 
newspaper page. Some coils 
have been shipped heretofore, 
but they have been of a max- 
imum size of 7,500 pounds. 

The new, large-size coils 
are being shipped in a posi- 


Power Bag Flattener 


A power-driven bag fiat- 
tener which removes the air 
and compresses a bag for 
easier stacking is offered by 
the Sage Equipment Co., Inc. 
The apparatus has power- 
driven upper and lower decks; 
amount of compression is reg- 
ulated by a spring tension 
control on the upper deck. 
Standard units are available 
in widths of 16, 20 and 24 
inches and in lengths of 8, 
10 and 12 feet. 


(For further information, circle No. 
582, pg. 65) 


tion different from that usu- 
ally used for coils. They aré 
placed on pallets with the 
core or “eye” in a vertical po- 
sition, as compared with the 
previous method of shipping 
the smaller coils in an upright 
position on platforms with the 
“eye” horizontal. 

The eye-vertical position en- 
ables two or three of the large 
coils to be placed on top of 
each other in storage. This re- 
sults in a saving of storage 
space which, the company 
claims, is an important con- 
sideration in an_ industry 
which must build up large in- 
ventories during peak produc- 
tion periods. 

Although initial shipments 
were made in standard gondola 
cars, Jones and Laughlin has 
experimentally placed the 15,- 
000-pound coils in box cars. 


Air-Operated Stapler 


An air-operated stapler with 
fully pneumatic controls which 
is said to eliminate downtime 
due to electrical failure has 
been developed by the Con- 
tainer Stapling Corp. The com- 
pany recommends the model, 
known as TAP-2, for closing 
overlap cartons, long narrow 
slotted end closing cartons and 
telescope cartons. It has two 
adjustable stapling heads, 
which can be changed to ac- 
commodate other types oi 
cartons. 

(For further information, circle No 

583, pg. 65) 


Package Engineering Service 


An illustrated booklet offered by Container Laboratorie: 
describes in detail the company’s services in package con- 
sultation, research and development, design and engineerin: 
testing. These services include consultation on damage pre 
vention and materials handling systems, container develop- 
ment and cushioning studies, carloading and truckloadin;: 
palletization and unit loads, and reduction in weight an: 


space. 


(For further information, circle No. 579, pg. 65) 
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PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


TRANSPORTATION UNITY 





CSHIPPER (CARRIER) RECEIVER) 


FREIGHT LOSS & DAMAGE PREVENTION 
iS A COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


ited. 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


O. J. WULLSTEIN Wl 


GENERAL CLAIMS AGENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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SHIPPERS LIKE 
THE SUPERIOR 


10-FOOT DOOR; this aereye (Though this ad 


is addressed to the 
railrood man, shippers 


WaS pers 
designed 


THE ROUTE 
COURTEOUS SEAVICE 


SEABOARD 
26025 
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with 
» 


OU 
in mind! 
SHIPPERS 


don’t know about WEDGE-TIGHT Sealing—they only know YO U 


their shipment arrives safely — without damage, but,......... 


S | KNOW that this means WEATHERPROOF, 


DIRTPROOF, PILFERPROOF LADING. 
don’t know about the smooth inside surface—they only know 


their cartons arrive in good condition, but YO U 


KNOW that this means no projections to rip or 


4 be | PPERS punch expensive lading. 


may not even know the name of this door—they only know your YO U 
service is... SUPERIOR, but . 


KNOW the name of the door is SUPERIOR. 


YOU A LSO KNOW ‘Shippers like the SUPERIOR 


that SUPERIOR CAR DOORS are light weight, weasel image ay wd Pies : 
, accommodates er arges 1 ruCR 

FREE-ROLLING, ONE-MAN, ONE-HAND " , -teale widest gallate! 

DOORS and that they LOCK-—open or closed— 

AUTOMATICALLY! 


YOU ALSO KNOW 


where to get this Superior protection, this superior CAR DOOR 
handling door: , oes COMPANY 


332 S. MICHIGA! 
AVE. + CHICAG: 
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fhe Remington Rand Univac in action, showing the central computer in the background and the supervisory control panel in the foreground giving a 
continuing picture of operations. At the right are the Uniservos, high-speed, tape-handling mechanisms that feed information into the computer and 


receive finished results. 


Data Processing, Other Modern Office Machines 


Ease Workloads of Traffic Departments, Carriers 


66 

Hey, FRED—push the button and find out how many cartons of 
widgets we’ve got en route to California from our Indiana plant, who’s 
carrying them, how much they weigh, what they’re worth, and when 


they’re expected to arrive.” 


Tomorrow—and even today—in ultra- 
modern industrial traffic departments, 
such instructions, uttered without a trace 
of frivolity, should startle no one. To the 
traffic executive in whose department 
up-to-date automation and data process- 
ing machinery and equipment have been 
placed in service, and to the members 
of his staff, the idea of getting quick 
and accurate answers to many difficult 
questions merely by pushing buttons of 
machines into which large compilations 
of data have been “fed” is no longer 
a pipedream. The scope and complexity 
of present-day traffic and transportation 
activities, and the problem of paper- 
work control which they involve, have 
created a demand for new, more efficient 
administrative techniques. Responding 
to that demand, office machinery manu- 
facturers have developed “automated” 
equipment capable of solving intricate 
problems with amazing speed and ac- 
curacy. 

“Automation” and “data processing” 
are fairly new words, frequently mis- 


used to imply revolutionary overtones, 
but the theory behind those words is 
old—as old as the desire of people in any 
industry to do a better job. Examination 
of business procedures in the last few 
generations shows that today’s trend to- 
ward automation and data processing is 
part of an evolutionary, rather than a 
revolutionary, process. 

Industrial traffic managers and car- 
rier executives are growing increasingly 
aware of the potentialities of automation 
and data-processing equipment with re- 
spect to the operations which they, re- 
spectively, direct. The first part of the 
two-part presentation which follows con- 
tains information about various general 
and specific applications of data-process- 
ing equipment in industrial traffic de- 
partments, based on advice obtained from 
two major office machinery manufac- 
turers. In the second part, various ap- 
plications of data-processing machinery, 
and of certain other office equipment 
in the “electronic” field, to operations 
of rail, highway and air carriers are 


described, and possibilities for such ma- 
chinery and equipment in the future 
are discussed. 


Part | 


Electronic Data Processing 
Offers ‘New Opportunity’ 
In Industrial Traffic Field 


What can electronic data process- 
ing equipment do to expedite and to 
make more efficient the work of in- 
dustrial traffic departments? 


An answer to that question has been 
prepared for TRAFFIC WorRLD by V. R. 
Tupper, director of traffic of the Rem- 
ington Rand Division of the Sperry 
Rand Corporation. 

“The dramatic successes achieved by 
electronic data processing in so many 
fields of business,” says Mr. Tupper, 
“presents a new opportunity—and a new 
challenge—to traffic management. As 
one traffic department head sums it up, 
‘The tools are now here for us to ap- 
proach our data processing on a “total” 





How to get your 


shipments 


out faster, 


at less cost 


New 16-page booklet shows how easily 
it can be done through more systematic 
addressing of cartons, labels and tags 


Siow. old-fashioned methods of 
stenciling and labeling can seri- 
ously delay your shipments. While 
a shipment sits on the dock ready 
to go, an office girl is writing out 
labels by hand. While a stack of 
cartons waits to be stenciled, a 
shipping clerk spends precious 
minutes looking through the files 
for the right stencilboard. And, 
because the pressure is on the 
shipping department to get orders 
out quickly, cartons are improper- 
ly marked and then lost enroute. 


A vital operation 

The stenciling and labeling of ship- 
ments is one of the most important 
operations in the plant because 
nothing gets shipped until it’s been 
addressed. You can have the most 
carefully laid plans for getting your 
product from the production line 
to your customer, but if it isn’t 
labeled, tagged or stenciled it never 
gets out of the plant. 


Efficiency-wise companies are rap- 
idly discovering that the key to 
a really efficient shipping operation 
is a system for addressing. This 
system should be fast, inexpensive, 
require a minimum of labor, and 
be tailored to your particular 
order-processing and material han- 
dling procedure. 


Dept. 27-C 


Weber Marking Systems 
Div. of Weber 
Addressing Machine 
Co., Inc., 

Mount Prospect, Illinois 


COMPANY 


INDIVIDUAL 


Sales and service in all 


principal cities POSITION____ 


ADDRESS — 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 


Mount Prospect, Ill. 


How to streamline 
your shipment addressing 
for speed and economy 


Available 


now... 





! 
CONTAINS USEFUL INFORMATION 


How to determine the efficiency of your 
present shipment addressing operation 


The key to a modern, efficient shipping 
department 


The latest direct-to-carton stenciling sys- 
tems 


Printing and addressing your 
labels in one operation 


shipping 


How to prepare your shipping stencils 
with your order-invoice or bill-of-lading 
forms 


Comprehensive booklet 


In the 16-page booklet offered here 
you will find such a system. Thou- 
sands of companies who have al- 
ready adopted them have cut their 
shipment addressing time by as 
much as 50% to 70%. Send for 
your free booklet. There is no obli- 


Kindly send us a copy 
of “‘How to streamline 
your shipment addressing 
for speed and economy.’ 
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basis. Our main effort now is to prov 
that electronic data processing for traffi 
department data can give top manage 
ment what it wants: Reduced cost, im 
proved coordination and integration be 
tween traffic and other sections of th 
company, and facts for tighter top-leve 
control.’ 


Trend Called Evolutionary’ 


“The significance of this comment lic 
in the words ‘data processing on a “total 
basis.’ There have always been tool 
available for improved methods of dat. 
handling at various levels of the traffi 
department. These tools, moreover, hav 
produced considerable savings for thei 
users. Many of these will, as a matter c 
course, be integrated with new electroni 
data processing systems. As G. T. Stuffle 
beam, Remington Rand transportatio:. 
methods specialist, said in a recent tal) 
before the New York Chapter of th 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity, ‘An examination of business proce- 
dures over the past decades will show 
that today’s trend toward mechanization 
and electronic data processing is evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary.’ 

“This idea of a ‘total’ solution to data 
processing problems is, of course, in- 
triguing. 

“But it is always necessary to walk 
before you hop. A traffic department 
with a consistent record of superior per- 
formance in handling paper work is in 
a strong position to consider ‘total’ solu- 
tions. A department which has to run 
fast to keep up with paper work must 
solve the little problems before manage- 
ment will accept proposals for an all- 
over attack in data processing. 

“Consider what may be the simplest 
of the shippers’ problems—the filing of 
freight bills. Freight bills normally are 
printed on thin paper. They come to the 
company clipped, stapled or otherwise 
fastened to delivery receipts and other 
documents. A unit of filing equipment 
which fits the average file drawer and 
which is designed to keep freight bills 
aligned upright and in an orderly posi- 
tion, prevents bills from sliding to the 
bottom of a drawer or “riding up” on 
the bills in front. 

‘No Magic’ 

“This may seem like a small thing. Yet 
it may make the difference between an 
orderly, efficient routine in the shipping 
department and one in which clerks seem 
to run from crisis to crisis looking for 
lost freight bills. Electronic systems per 
se are not involved here. Electronic 
data processing is an end to which the 
traffic executive may aspire only if his 
records are now handled efficiently. 
There is no magic; the new systems must 
be anticipated. The traffic manager who 
has been alert to improvement at the 
simple levels of his data handling is the 
one who today is rooting hardest for 
electronic data processing. 

“From simple filing all the way up 
and around, through every phase of data 
handling in traffic departments, the 
evolutionary process has been building 
up. New, effective, time-saving devices 
and mechanical equipment can lay the 
groundwork for the use of electronics 
to help solve the ‘total’ data processing 
problem. 

“National Tube Co., in its Gary (Ind.) 
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PERFECT SHIPPING 


| ...and here is what North Wes 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Improper cartons and containers are frequently 
the culprits of a high average level of breakage. 
Specific products require specific cartons and 
containers. North Western maintains expert tech- 
nicians prepared to survey your packaging prob- 
lems and offer concrete recommendations as to 
the design and manufacture of safe cartons and 
containers. This service is free of charge to all 
shippers. 


IMPACT RECORDING SERVICE 


To protect the products of shipping patrons from 
the impact damage of freight cars, North West- 
ern has instituted extensive yard and road tests. 
Sensitive recording apparatus registers the force 
of impact in switching yards and on the road. 
From the studies positive corrective methods are 
employed. Another advance which helps to make 
North Western a leader in safe shipping! 


tern is doing to achieve this goal 
; a }. as ee ae 4 


be ee l. 
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FREIGHT INSPECTION SERVICE 


Careless stowing, loading and handling cover a 
multitude of damage sins. North Western ship- 
ping experts—experienced freight service men— 
work constantly with shippers to give valuable 
on-the-spot advice on handling and loading meth- 
ods. It’s an example of shirtsleeve service in 
action .. . a practical North Western plus result- 
ing in shipping satisfaction. 
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EMPLOYEE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


A shipping service is no better than the personnel 
who are responsible for the diligent handling of 
freight. Constantly aware of this fact, North 
Western conducts a continuing year ’round course 
of educational meetings for freight service person- 
nel. Films, demonstrations, posters, charts and 
bulletins are all successfully employed in the 
never ending campaign for shipping perfection. 


cHicaco AND NORTH WESTERN Raiway company 
Specify North Western for safe, dependable delivery! 





To send its low damage-loss ratio still 
lower, Frisco launches a new construction 
program which puts yard switching on an 
automatic level. The all-new electronic 
Tennessee Yard ($9,500,000) goes into 
service in June; and the $5,500,000 elec- 
tronic yard at Tulsa, in service next year, 
will incorporate new procedures and 
equipment, to speed up switching of cars 
to, from and thru these terminals... 
while lowering the damage ratio! 


Hours before freight cars arrive at these 
yards, car numbers, taken from the con- 


TRAFFIC WorL» 


A miracle of electronic switching 


tee SHIP HT 





sist, are fed into a Frisco memory-mz- 
chine. As cars arrive, this revolutionary 
procedure takes over. Cars switch... 
automatically. 


The seemingly-impossible continues to be 
accomplished. As cars roll free down the 
gravity incline, automatic Retarders baby 
them to a standstill at the crucial point 
of impact... without touch of human 
hand. Thus, human ‘handling is given a 
tremendous ‘‘assist’’... by Frisco 
machines. 


Take a minute to read the rest of the “Frisco Story’’ printed here. We believe 


you'll appreciate learning the lengths to which we go to give you “full <on- 


5,000 MILES SERVING: 


fidence” when you .. . ship IT on the Frisco. 


“perfect shipping” construction program. 


MISSOURI > 


moving full speed ahead toward its 2nd century 


of railroad progress on its $200,000,000 
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Frisco’s new auto- | Down the gravity in- | Retarder #2 repeats braking 

matic Retarder. It | cline. At this point | action. Car leaves this point 

automatically brakes | Retarder #1 “‘grasps’”’ | with exact amount of momen- 

your car. the wheels for the | tum required to carry it to 
initial slow-down. journey’s end. 


Perfect ‘‘switch’’. Retarder 
controls, having computed car 
tonnage and desired roll, have 
operated retarders precisely to 
bring your car to a soft, freight- 
protecting impact. 


VIEW OF NEW TENNESSEE RETARDER YARD. In June it will give Frisco shippers 
$9,500,000 worth of freight “‘protection’’. Though Frisco personnel undergo a continuous training 


program (send for our new movie “‘Handle with Care’’), the exciting fact is this: here switching is 


accomplished on 50 classification tracks almost without the use of human hands. Your freight 


will move thru Memphis faster, when you ship IT on the Frisco. 


NEW $5,500,000 CHEROKEE RETARDER YARD, 
TULSA.A 40-track replica of the Tennessee Yard described 
above; in early stages of construction. Frisco’s “program” 
for hi-speed “‘perfect shipping” is in full swing all up and 
down its 5,000 miles of modern track. 


Yi. AHOMA + TEXAS * TENNESSEE + MISSISSIPPI » ALABAMA * FLORIDA 
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plant, for exampie, has adopted a pro- 
cedure involving packing tallies which 
originate in the packing department. 
Physically the Tally is an 8%- by 5%- 
inch pre-numbered snap-out paper set 
consisting of a reverse-printed, spirit- 
process master sheet and a cardstock 
master form with a one-time carbon. 
Originated by the packer, the tally and 
its copies go through production plan- 
ning, inspection, metallurgical depart- 
ment, routing, shipping, material control, 
statistical, and payroll departments. 


Value of Hectograph Records 


“In the bright light of Remington 
Rand ‘Univac’s’ possibilities, a hecto- 
graph record set might seem unimpor- 
tant. But for National Tube this is an 
extremely valuable marketing and op- 
erating asset. It helps the customer as 
well as the company. At National Tube 
it is part of the evolutionary process in 
traffic department record keeping. It 
brings home to all departments of the 
company their inter-relations with traffic, 
and it may well play a part in assuring 
a@ logical place for traffic records in the 
electronic installation the company 
eventually accepts. 


“Another case comes to mind, that of 
Moog Industries of St. Louis. This manu- 
facturer produces varied lines of auto- 
motive equipment and parts. The items 
made have little relationship with each 
other until they reach the point of use. 
Each line is therefore stored in its own 
stock room to await shipment. 


“The shipping room is, in this case, 
the only point in the plant where opera- 
tions come under one department head. 
Purchase orders must be processed so 
that they can be passed through one or 
all departments of the company. The 
solution in this case was photographic 
equipment—specifically, the Remington 
Rand Dexigraph with adaptations to 
special conditions at the Moog Industries 
shipping department. Costs have been 
cut, errors have been eliminated, ship- 
ments have been speeded, and the photo- 
graphic copies furnish positive proof 
that each purchase order has been filled 
as directed. Here is another case where 
traffic has set itself for new steps for- 
ward in data processing. 


Table of Routing Instructions 


“In another phase of shipping, Cutler 
Hammer, Inc., manufacturers of equip- 
ment for motor control and the use of 
electric power, saved $50,000 a year 
through changes in their table of instruc- 
tions. This table governs every move 
connected with freight shipments for 
6,000 separate shipping points over the 
nation. 

“With freight rate structures changing 
almost daily, the instruction book could 
not be kept up to date economically with- 
out a combination of electric typewriting 
and a modern photo-copying system—in 
this case, Remington Rand Flexoprint 
panels and IVI cards. 

“The benefits go beyond the money 
saved. The introduction of the new sys- 
tem provided nearly automatic routing 
of bills of lading. It freed rate special- 
ists for study of the over-all rate picture. 
They can now take advantage of changes 
as they come through and reduce trans- 


portation costs immediately wherever 
possible. 

“It is not accidental that the cases 
cited here concern ways of reproduction 
of multi-copies of paper concerned with 
shipping. Traffic managers speak of 
‘total’ solution to data processing prob- 
lems because they sit in the center of 
the ‘total’ company picture. 

“Where he serves his function fully, 
the traffic manager is receiving raw ma- 
terials and parts for use and inventory. 
He is routing these to their points of 
manufacture or storage. He is concerned 
with the manufacturing department and 
the warehouse; the company’s rolling 
stock or its leased equipment; the rates 
and cost of what comes in to the plant 
as well as what goes out of the plant— 
and what moves between plants and 
warehouses, as well. 

“Whether the traffic manager is spend- 
ing up to $24,000,000 on transportation, 
as at Kaiser Aluminum Co., or much 
smaller sums, he will be deeply concerned 
with insurance, packaging, claims, over- 
charges, delivery to customers, govern- 
ment tariffs and rate rules. If he has 
kept moving with the times, if he has 
employed new systems and machinery for 
his data processing needs, he will be 
in a position to set up the requirements 
of an electronic data processing program. 
He will be able to help select the com- 
puter systems capable of meeting these 
requirements. He will suggest ways to 
integrate the processing of shipping and 
traffic data with other data processing 
needs of the company. 

“Few departments in a company are 
more centrally in a position than traffic 
to take leadership in recommending and 
developing the use of modern data proc- 
essing up to the electronic units. Traf- 
fic departments initiate much of the 
data for input because they receive 
materials as they come in. They also 
route this material through the company. 
They ship the finished product, thus 
creating the data for billing and ac- 
counting. The wheels do not turn until 
the traffic men get materials to the point 
of production. The bills don’t go out 
until they ship the goods. The data 
processing problem is complicated, but 
it can be solved, phase by phase, with 
modern equipment. 


Use of ‘Univac’ by Navy 


“The Department of the Navy, for ex- 
ample, is probably one of the largest 
shippers of goods in the country. The 
complexity of its total problem defies the 
imagination. But some of the aspects of 
the problem are in no wise different from 
that of an industrial shipper. 

“A report by Dr. George Suzuki, of 
operations research, electronic computer 
division, in the Navy Department’s Bu- 
reau of Ships, reveals solution through 
high-speed digital computers (Univac) of 
such situations as these. 

“A particular grade of fuel oil is to be 
shipped from three supply sources to 10 
destinations. Each of the 10 destinations 
is to receive specified quantities, and 
each source has certain quantities avail- 
able for shipment. The problem is to 
route the shipments so that each desti- 
nation will receive its required quantity 
from any of the sources and so that the 
total cost of shipment is a minimum. 

“This type of information can be ap- 
plied to a variety of situations. The 
sources may be bidders on a contract 
and the destinations may be regional 
supply depots. Each depot requires cer- 
tain quantities of the item and each 
bidder submits costs and other contract 
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limitations. Contracts are to be awardej 
so that the total cost of the goods deliy- 
ered to the depots is the lowest possib'e 
while meeting depot requirements ari 
contractor’s limitations. 

“Again, the sources may be models f{ 
radar repeaters and the destinations mz 
be ships requiring radar repeaters. Ti: 
limited supply of repeaters is to be a - 
located to the ships so as to maximi = 
the effectiveness of the fleet. The la + 
problem is currently being solved on =<; 
experimental basis at the Applied Mat! - 
ematics Laboratory, David Taylor Moc 
Basin, for the Bureau of Ships. 

“It is logical at this point to ask wh. 
electronic data processing has to off » 
on the above applications which is n.¢ 
available in conventional tabulating m: 
chines? Robert T. Bruce, electronic pr: 
gram director of J. P. Stevens Co., poin 
out two such differences: 

“1. With conventional tabulating equi; 
ment, data is processed through diffe 
ent machines. Electronic data processi 
eliminates many intermediate steps. 

“2. Electronics handles the data faste’. 
Reduction of personnel and of pro:- 
essing time brings tangible economic 
benefits. 


‘Transitional? Equipment 


“Between conventional tabulating 
equipment and elaborate electronic data 
processing systems are a number of items 
of equipment which offer the shipper 
interim and economical transition to 
total electronic traffic control. 

“The Univac File-Computer, for ex- 
ample, will accept as input 80- or 90- 
column punched cards, conventional per- 
forated tape, magnetic tape, 10-key 
machines, typewriters; and it will produce 
any desired output. In audits of trans- 
port bills for payment, in reports cover- 
ing shipments of various types of mate- 
rials via each type of transportation, 
in summarization of parcel post ship- 
ments for insurance records, in analysis 
of breakage loss for use by the pack- 
aging department, such a machine must 
pay for itself. 

“Another is the Kard-Veyer—an elec- 
trically-powered card file unit which cuts 
filing, finding and posting time to sec- 
onds. Here the shipper may set up-an 
all-in-one work station for any active 
reference files—routes, rates, commodity 
classification, data for inbound reports to 
purchasing departments, possibilities of 
stop off and pool cars, etc. 


Big Step Forward’ 

“Another big step forward is a me- 
chanically operated visible record system 
—a pushbutton unit which brings in- 
stantly to its operator the files for con- 
trolling information on goods in transit, 
in and out, as well as standard and non- 
standard routes, and other data requir- 
ing frequent spot-checking. These files 
are called Robot-Kardex. A quick glance 
at the visible indexes of these mechani- 
cally controlled cards, which may have 
colored signals to highlight special traf- 
fic or shipping information, reveals facts 
in seconds without searching or delay. 

“The tools are certainly available 
either for increased mechanization or 
for complete automation of all phases 
of traffic department data processing. 
Depending on the department’s process- 
ing load and the size of the business, sys- 
tems can be built to accomplish any 
desired result. 

“The traffic manager, if his perfori:- 
ance with records proves that he cn 
lead, may elect to reorganize, reco.d 
and process his own department’s infc’- 
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there was 
an old woman 
who lived in a shoe... 


ag 


' But her makeshift home 


Just wouldn’t do 


po 


to provide a complete service 


it takes complete ac a ~ anal 
FACILITIES. 

Fully equipped for your shipments — 1,650 acres of A.T. terminals in 66 key cities 

... more than 14 million square feet of dock area. A.T. terminals are geared to swiftly move 

your freight — utilizing automatic draglines and modern communications that speed 

freight within the terminals . . . two-way radio that insures faster pickups and deliveries. 

4,700 units of modern rolling stock, controlled by five regional centers, assure equipment 

when you need it and where you need it. Keeping pace with growing needs, six new 


terminals have recently been built — Richmond, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Charleston, Rochester. 
and the biggest of them all A.T.’s new 106 door transport terminal in New York. 


... when you call A.T. you'll find a terminal fully equipped to serve... . a truck ready to roll. 


iy) SERVICE 


PEOPLE FACILITIES ~ SCHEDULES 


TOTAL SERVICE —A. T. Service —is the skillful Call your local A. T. representative NOW. He'll 
combination of the right PEOPLE, modern diver- be happy to explain how A. T.’s TOTAL SERVICE 
sified FACILITIES and express SCHEDULES. can work for you. 


ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT, Inc. / SERVING THE EASTERN SEABOARD 
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Stacking Problem? call EMI 


anything can be 


“well stacked’ 


or shipped on EMI racks 


Big or little, strong or fragile, 
anything stacks or ships better on 
EMI quality racks. They 

protect stock, cut handling costs 
and speed inventory. 


EMI RACKS are made of strong, 
tubular steel and are adjustable to fit 
any space or unit load. Special 

racks designed to your specifications 
with field engineering 

service on any installation. 


Write for our illustrated catalog 
before you plan additional storage 
space or the purchase of stacking 

or shipping equipment. 


Well Stacked Racks for Industry 


Aaa ald 


21554 HOOVER ROAD DETROIT 5, MICHIGAN 
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mational material first. He may the 
take it from there through the nature 
relationships his input has with the 
of other departments, to an over-a 
attack on the company’s total data proc 
essing needs. Or he may start as 
participant and team member in settin 
up the data processing program wher: 
with his help, his company can take ad 
vantage of data recording, transcriptio1 
communication and processing system 
and techniques specifically required fo 
the traffic department and all relate 
departments.” 


‘Tough’ Problem of Shipper 
Solved by Data Processing 


Another major producer of automatio: 
and data processing equipment, the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
more familiarly known as IBM, tells o! 
its successful participation in the solving 
of an industrial traffic problem of a large 
shipper. 

The company, General Foods Corp., 
has four product origins and 51 destina- 
tions. It problem, a typical one in the 
industrial and commercial traffic field, 
consisted of finding that combination of 
shipping routes which would keep to a 
minimum the over-all cost of transporta- 
tion, make possible maximum utilization 
of warehouse space at each origin, and 
satisfy the varying sales requirements 
of each destination. 

The known factors in the problem were 
that each plant had a known produc- 
tion capacity and each destination had 
a given rate of demand. A shipping 
route existed between each plant and 
each destination, with a given shipping 
cost per item for each route. 

When these factors were processed by 
IBM’s “701” electronic data processing 
machine, General Foods found it would 
be more economical for it to supply 
Portland, Me., from Seattle, Wash., 
rather than from Buffalo, N.Y. This 
resulted from the discovery that in- 
creased efficiency of the Buffalo plant in 
servicing a highly concentrated area 
was possible when that plant was re- 
lieved of the burden of supplying Port- 
land. In spite of 2,500 or more additional 
freight miles, the resultant savings in 
servicing these closely related points in 
the east more than compensated for the 
single cross-country haul. Other factors 
included possible overtime expense at 
Seattle as opposed to that in Buffalo, 
and the complex relationship of the 
points involved to all the other points 
in the system. The amount of figuring 
called for, of course, would have been 
prohibitively expensive and time-con- 
suming without the aid of the data proc- 
essing equipment. 


Accuracy, Speed, Savings 

Data processing machines solve trans- 
portation dilemmas like the foregoing in 
@ way which has a triple significance. 
First, the machines are inherently ac- 
curate—more than can be said for the 
best mathematician; second, the com- 
puter proceeds to maximum benefits, it 
does not randomly search for them; 
third, the machine arrives at the resul‘s 
within time limits during which manag¢- 
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Crass oF SERvICcE 


This is a fast message 
unless its deferred char- 
acter is indicated by the 
proper symbol. 


WESTERN UNION 


TELEGRAM 


W. P. MARSHALL. Peesioent 


« 


NL=Nighte Letter 


Leia 


The filing time shown in the date line on domestic telegrams is STANDARD TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt is STANDARD TIME at point of destination 


NSA 087 


NS CA120 PD=CHICAGO ILL 15 1050AMC= 
HARRY E€ DIXON JR» COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SERVICE= 


325 WALNUT ST MONROE LA= 


(05) 


E YOUR INQUIRY 110 COLLEGES UNIVERSITIES AND TRAFFIC 
ORGANIZATIONS IN 30 STATES ARE NOW USING COLLEGE OF 
[ADVANCED TRAFFIC GROUP STUDY MATERIALS FOR COURSES 4N 
TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE LAW AND PRACTICE AND GENERAL BUSINESS AND 
‘TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS= 


A E— BERENDT COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
22 WEST MADISON ST CHICAGO ILL= 


THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 


_.. and here they are, Mr. Dixon! 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, University of Alabama 
Decatur, North Ala. Traffic Club 
Florence, North Ala. Traffic Club 
Mobile, Univ. of Ala.—Mobile Center 
University, Univ. of Ala.—Gadsden Ctr. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Phoenix Technical School 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno, Delta Nu Alpha Chapter 
Long Beach, Long Beach City College 
Ookland, U.S. Naval School 
Sacramento, Delta Nu Alpha Chapter 
~. - oe San Bernardino Valley 
oll. 
San Diego, San Diego Junior Coll. & 
Voc. Sch. 
San Francisco, Golden Gate College 
San Jose, Evening Junior College 
Santa Ana, Santa Ana College 
Stockton, Stockton College 
COLORADO 
Denver, Denver Public Schools 
; CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, University of Bridgeport 
Hartford, Hillyer College 
Waterbury, Waterbury Traffic Club 
_ DELAWARE 
Wilmington, Delta Nu Alpha Trans- 
portation Fraternity 
_ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Federal Transpn. Assn. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Delta Nu Alpha Chapter 
Jacksonville, Jacksonville School of 
Technology 
Pensacola, Pensacola Vocational School 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta, Univ. of Ga.—Atlanta Div. 
Atlanta, Delta Nu Alpha Chapter and 
_ Atlanta Transportation Club 
savannah, Armstrong College 
ean ILLINOIS 
<hicago, College of Advanced Traffic 
-hicago, Continental Can Company 
aSalle, Delta Nu Alpha Chapter 
"eoria, Transportation Club of Peoria 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Evansville College 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana Univ.—Extension 
Indianapolis, Butler University 
Muncie, Eastern Ind. Transp. Club. 


KANSAS 
Wichita, Traffic Club of Wichita 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge, Traffic Club of Baton Rouge 
Monroe, Delta Nu Alpha Chapter 
Monroe, Northeast La. State Coll. 
Shreveport, Centenary College of La. 


MAINE 
Portland, Maine School of Traffic 


MARYLAND 
Hagerstown, Hagerstown Junior Coll. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Boston University 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City, Bay City Junior College 
Detroit, Detroit Inst. of Technology 
Detroit, Traffic Club of Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
Minpsnesie Humboldt Institute 
St. Paul, Vocational Evening School 


MISSOURI . 
Kansas City, University of Kansas City 
St. Louis, Traffic Club of St. Louis 
St. Louis, Washington University 
Springfield, Drury College 


Alba R WiSopnc It 

ny, Russe ge College 
Buffals, University of Buffalo 
Rochester, Rochester Inst. of Technology 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Camp Lejeune, U.S. Marine Corps Base 
Charlotte, Queens College 


OHIO 
Akron, Hammel-Actual College 
Ashland, Ashland College 
Ashtabula, Ashtabula Traffie Club 
Cincinnati, University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Xavier University 
Cleveland, Fenn College 


Columbus, Bliss College 

Columbus, Delta Nu Alpha Chapter 
Dayton, Sinclair College 

Youngstown, Delta Nu Alpha Chapter 
Youngstown, Youngstown University 


OKLAHOMA 
Miami, N.E. Oklahoma A & M 
Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City Univ. 
Tulsa, Delta Nu Alpha Chapter 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton, Delta Nu Alpha Chapter 
New Castle, New Castle Business Coll. 
Philadelphia, Temple University 
Pittsburgh, Traffic and Transp. Assn. 
of Pittsburgh 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence, Bryant College 


TENNESSEE 
Kingsport, Kingsport City Schools 
Knoxville, University of Tennessee 
Memphis, Traffic Club of Memphis 
Memphis, Univ. of Tenn. aed 
Nashville, Univ. of Tenn. (Extension 


TEXAS 
Amarillo, Amarillo College 


Beaumont, Lamar State Coll. of Tech- 
nology 
Canyon, West Texas State Coll. 
Dallas, Industrial Traffic Mgr.’s Assn. 
Dallas, Southern Methodist Univ. 
El Paso, Texas Western College 
Houston, University of Houston 
Lubbock, Texas Technological Coll. 
San Antonio, C. of C. Traffic School 
Shepard Air Force Base, Dept. of 
Transpn. Training 
Tyler, Tyler Junior College 
Wichita Falls, Midwestern University 
VIRGINIA 
Hampton Roads, Delta Nu Alpha 
Norfolk, College of William and Mary 
Richmond, University of Richmond 
Roanoke, Univ. of Virginia (Extension) 
WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Vocational Technical School 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay, Green Bay Traffic Club 
La Cresse, La Crosse Traffic Club 
Madison, U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
Madison, University of sconsin 
Menasha, Menasha Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Univ. of Wisc. (Extension) 
Milwaukee, Line Material Company 
Sheboygan, Sheboygan Voc. School 


GROUP STUDY PLANS 


Many of these classes in Transportation and Traffic Manage- 
ment, Interstate Commerce Law and Practice, and General 
Business and Transport Economics were started through the 
efforts of local traffic and transportation men. If you would 


like information about starting such classes in your area, or 
assistance in doing so, write to the Conference Course Division, 
Dept. W. There’s no obligation on your part, of course. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Freight Rates 


by GLENN L. SHINN 


Price $5.00 


What is a reasonable freight rate 
on the things you buy and sell? 


As the author states, there is no 
formula for this, but this book brings 
out, for the first time, the factors 
used in the determination of reason- 
ableness of rates under Section 1 
The 


book is well documented and deals 


of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


adequately with the origin, applica- 
tion and purpose of these principles 
and can be used as a reliable guide 
in arriving at the reasonableness of 


a given freight rate. 


Among the factors considered are: 
The Rate Structure, General Tests of 
Reasonableness, Shipping Condi- 
tions, Financial Interests of the Ship- 
per, Value of the Service, Carrier 
Conditions, Cost of the Service, Col- 
lateral 


Conditions, Rate Compar- 


isons, Etc. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Send me on approval “Reasonable 
Freight Rates.“ After 5 days, | will 
remit the price of $5.00 or return the 
book postpaid. 


Zone ... 
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ment can take practical, rather than 
theoretical, advantage of them. 

Techniques for solving problems such 
as these have been programmed by IBM 
for handling by a data processing system 
they have available on a “library” basis. 
The size of the problems handled has 
varied from four to 40 original shipping 
points and from 200 to 400 destinations. 
In every case already handled in this 
manner, the use of this data processing 
equipment has provided a sizable sav- 
ing over the previous transportation 
costs. For example, a company with 25 
products used this program and cut 5 
per cent from its annual transportation 
cost of $13 million. This meant a sav- 
ing of $650,000, an amount which more 
than justified the use of the equipment. 
According to IBM experts, elapsed time 
for such computation is under an hour 
in most cases, as against a week or 
possibly more of manual calculations to 
achieve the same results. 


Part Il 


Up-to-Date Office Machines 
Enable Carriers to Improve 
Freight Vehicle Utilization 


“We've nothing to sell but service.” 

To those words, often heard in carrier 
sales meetings, automation and data 
processing equipment are bringing new 
meaning. Such equipment is being used 
with increasing frequency by executives 
of modern transportation companies for 
the compilation of data of importance 
not only to themselves, but to their cus- 
tomers. 

Making use of such equipment, modern 
common carrier executives now know 
when their freight vehicles are being 
utilized to the fullest extent; they can 
locate a shipment of freight for a cus- 
tomer with no delays; they can fre- 
quently show their customers how to re- 
duce transportation costs; they can spot 
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weaknesses in their operation as they 
occur, rather than finding out six months 
later that part of their operation needs 
overhauling—all this and more the mod- 
ern carrier executives can do because of 
automation and data processing equip- 
ment. 

Typical of the many uses to which 
such equipment has been put by many 
of today’s common carriers are those 
described in the paragraphs that follow 


Mechanization at Roadway Express 


Roadway Express, Inc., a long-hau! 
motor freight carrier operating 65 ter- 
minals and a fleet of 800 tractors anc 
more than 1,600 trailers, has adopted 
mechanized procedures to increase its 
operating efficiency. Its system of mech- 
anization makes use of IBM accounting 
machines installed in the company’s gen- 
eral office at Akron, O., and a teletype 
system connecting its freight terminals 
The two major accomplishments of 
mechanization at Roadway Express are: 

1. It enables the carrier to supply its 
destination terminals with advance in- 
formation on inbound loads. 

2. It has brought about more efficient 
allocation of equipment through the use 
of revenue equipment utilization reports 

Inbound load reports are created in the 
company’s general office from punched 
cards prepared from data received by 
teletype from its dispatching terminals. 
The punched cards are arranged by in- 
bound station and converted to tape by 
an IBM card-to-tape punch. The inbound 
data in tape form is then transmitted 
by teletype to the destination terminals. 


Use of Advance Information 


The receipt of advance information 
on inbound loads at the destination ter- 
minals enables supervisory personnel to 
set up their labor force before the freight 
arrives. Each terminal now knows what 
is coming and about when it will arrive, 
so terminal managers can now make 
commitments to shippers with the as- 
surance that the promises they make, not 
only as to the receipt of inbound ship- 
ments, but also as to the availability of 
equipment for outbound loads, will be 
kept. In addition, the availability of 
advance inbound load information has 
significantly reduced shipment tracing 
time. 

It is important from the standpoint of 


Southern’s new computer occupies the 47 x 68 foot room shown here, which is air conditioned to 


control dust, temperature and humidity. 


In the foreground is the console which contains the 


controls and ranged in ‘U’ formation in the background are the magnetic tape units for information 


storage and imput to the computer. 


At the right rear of the room, barely visible between the 


two tape units, is the memory unit. 
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Winning SAFETY and CLAIM AWARDS are... 
IMPORTANT TO YOU 


SAFETY Safe shipments of freight are important to shippers 

because it means no damaged goods. Southern- 
Plaza's consistent Safety Record assures shippers their shipments 
will arrive Safely...In Good Order...and On Time! You 


get a bonus in safety when you schedule your shipments 
Southern-Plaza. 


CLAIM For Six Consecutive Years Southern-Plaza has won 

the district's Claim Prevention Merit Award. When 
an occasional error occurs, our prompt, satisfactory settlement 
has won us an enviable reputation and some very wonderful 
customer-friends. ‘‘Avoid Claims’ is the Southern-Plaza Goal. 


The Reliable Line North, South, East and West 


SOUTHERN-PLAZA EXPRESS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
2001 IRVING BLVD. P.O. BOX 837 DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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costs and service for a motor truck car- 
rier to squeeze every pound of freight 
possible into a trailer. It is equally im- 
portant for the carrier to have enough 
tractors on hand at any given terminal 
to handle the outbound loads. The 
mechanically-prepared daily equipment 
utilization reports for the company’s 
tractors and trailers have enabled Road- 
way Express to deal more efficiently with 
each of these factors. 


Before the equipment utilization re- 
ports were put into effect, the company’s 
superintendent of operations was flooded 
with requests for additional equipment 
from every terminal point and it became 
increasingly apparent that equipment 
wasn’t being utilized as effectively as it 
might have been. The superintendent 
knew that because of the company’s 
expanding operations, some of the equip- 
ment requests were valid, but he had no 
way of determining which ones were. 
Introduction of the equipment reports 
solved this problem, and also called 
attention to instances of abnormal delays 
at certain locations—delays which were 
then eliminated by reassignment of 
equipment. 


Computation of Reports 


The equipment utilization reports orig- 
inate with the teletype message re- 
ceived in the general office from each 
outbound terminal, each relay and each 
inbound terminal. The two major divi- 
sions of these reports are tractor-idle- 
time and trailer-delay-time. Daily trac- 
tor-idle-time reports are computed on an 
IBM 604 Calculator from the arrival and 
dispatch information recorded in punched 


cards. The daily trailer-delay-time re- 
ports are grouped into six categories 
which isolate the different conditions 


which effect their utilization. Here again, 
the punched card data is calculated on 
the “604” to determine the elapsed time 
at each location. The availability of 
these reports on a daily basis has enabled 
management to eliminate unusual delays 
of equipment and put it to more effec- 
tive use. 


In 1955, for example, Roadway Express 
was able to decrease its empty miles 
almost 19 per cent as a result of more 
efficient allocation of its equipment. In 
the same year, the company’s total in- 
crease in vehicle miles was 6.4 per cent, 
and it handled 12 per cent more freight 
with an increase of only 1.6 per cent 
in its trailer fleet. Of the company’s net 
profit increase, 79 per cent can be traced 
to the improvement of the load factor 
brought about by the equipment utiliza- 
tion reports. In addition, use of those re- 
ports enabled the carrier to improve its 
service to customers by providing them 
with tractors and trailers when and 
where they were needed. 


‘Giant Computer’ for S.R. 


On December 6, 1956 the Southern 
Railway System started using a new 
giant computer known officially as the 
“TBM 1705, Model II” electronic data 
processing machine. The Southern was 
the first IBM customer to receive the 
new “Model II 705.” Latest, largest, and 
fastest of its type, the machine is in- 
stalled in the road’s Atlanta, Ga., offices 
where it is used to aid in the prepara- 


tion of vital sales information, includ- 
ing traffic statistics and the distribution 
of revenue among railroads participat- 
ing in freight movements, and in 
the preparation of reports and statistics 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The Southern also is using the new 
“105” for pay roll processing. The ma- 
chine computes earnings, deductions, 
taxes and net pay, prepares paychecks 
and earnings statements, distributes la- 
bor costs and maintains year-to-date 
records required for reports to federal, 
state, and city authorities. 

Plans are under way to extend use 
of this machine, not only to other 
phases of accounting and record keep- 
ing, but also to costs and traffic com- 
parisons, management reports and spe- 
cial studies, stockholders’ and pension 
records and earnings forecasts. 

When the new machine was put into 
operation, Harry A. DeButts, president 
of the Southern Railway, said: 

“From this new electronic computer, 
Southern expects to receive speedily and 
efficiently information that will further 
increase our ability to serve the south. 
Reports and studies that we were un- 
able to make before will now be avail- 
able to us. In short, we will know more 
about our railway’s day-to-day per- 
formance and know it sooner than we 
would have believed possible a few 
years ago. That knowledge can’t help 
but strengthen our efforts to improve. 
Facts—recorded, analyzed and corre- 
lated with fabulous speed and equally 
fantastic accuracy—will be delivered to 
all departments of the Southern in 
time to be of maximum use in bettering 
our service.” 


Description of Computer 


The new “IBM 705 Model II” computer 
system at the Southern is both massive 
and delicate. Its 26 units—main frame, 
operator’s console, tape units, card 
readers and printing tabulators—occupy 
a 47-by-68-foot room that must be kept 
air-conditioned for strict control of tem- 
perature, humidity and dust to protect 
the complex electronic structure. 

The ability of the “705 Model II” to sort 
a mass of facts and figures into a useful 
pattern lies in its tremendous capacity 
and lightning speed. It can make 8,400 
additions or 1,200 multiplications in a 
second. With its magnetic tape, it can 
process the equivalent of 8,000 of the fa- 
miliar IBM cards in a minute. 

What sets the “705 Model II” apart 
from earlier IBM 700-series computer 
systems already being used by industry 
is its 40,000 positions of core storage 
“memory.” This is twice the capacity 
to “remember” that all other recent 
“105’s” have. Any data in core memory 
storage can be recalled in 17 millionths 
of a second. 


Reels of magnetic tape, each with a 
capacity roughly equivalent to the 
numbers in a 1,850-page telephone di- 
rectory, feed data to the machine and 
record its answers at a rate of 15,000 
letters or numbers per second. 


The computer can add or subtract 
five-digit numbers in 120 millionths of 
a second, or divide two such numbers in 
less than one two-thousandths of a 
second. For example, if the entire text 
of “Gone With The Wind” were recorded 
on tape, it could be transferred through 
the machine to another reel of magnetic 
tape in three and one-half minutes. 

At the Southern, the IBM “705” is 
truly the “diesel of the office” as it daily 
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handles tons of “paper freight” and pro- 
duces timely, accurate, complete manage- 
ment reports to provide better customer 
service. 


Punched Card Waybills for Truck Lines 


The Jones Motor Co. of Spring City, 
Pa., a motor freight carrier with eight 
terminals in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, is using IBM equipment 
and punched card waybills to eliminate 
the accounting and_ record-keeping 
bottlenecks which previously existed 
when waybills were processed by hand. 

With the new system, the punched 
card waybills are processed by IBM ac- 
counting machines installed in the com- 
pany’s Spring City general office. Ma- 
chine processing enables the waybills to 
be handled in a fraction of the time re- 
quired when handled manually, and in 
addition, provides greater accuracy than 
was previously possible. 

Prepunched with vital data, the IBM 
card waybills enable Jones Company 
clerks to go through audit procedures 
without having to transfer notes to deliv- 
ery receipts. “Pro” numbers, prepunched 
into the waybills, automatically key all 
statements and bills to the proper ac- 
count, eliminating hours of tedious cler- 
ical work and enabling statements to be 
mailed to customers sooner than ever 
before possible. 


The mechanized system also eliminates 
the need for manual filing of general of- 
fice waybill copies, for the prepunched 
waybill automatically maintains positive 
control of both issued and unissued bills. 
It is a simple matter to handle file addi- 
tions and deletions because mechanized 
control automatically keeps files current, 
thus providing prompt, up-to-the-minute 
answers to customer inquiries. 

The management of Jones Company, 
which pioneered in the mechanization of 
punched card waybills for motor carriers, 
reports that the operating economies 
realized as a result of reduced paper 
handling and greater utilization of their 
accounting equipment have equalled or 
exceeded expectations. 


Mechanized Car Reporting 


Mechanized yard reporting was intro- 
duced to American railroading by the 
New Haven Railroad, which adopted a 
technique used by the Army and the 
Office of Defense Transportation in 
World War II and refined it to suit its 
own needs. The tools of mechanized car 
reporting are IBM punched card ac- 
counting machines, IBM card-to-tape 
and tape-to-card equipment, and tele- 
type machines which are installed in 
the road’s yard offices and general office. 
The document that sets the mechanized 
system in motion is the familiar IBM 
punched card. 


Basically, here’s how a typical mech- 
anized car reporting system works: 


When a freight train which has not 
previously been machine-processed pulls 
into a “mechanized” yard, waybills for 
each car are brought to the yard office, 
where IBM key punch operators prepare 
punched cards for them—one card for 
each car in the train. Cards representing 
terminating cars are held for use in the 
preparation of the “jumbo record,” the 
volume of daily reports which shows the 
arrival and departure of every car 
through the yard. Cards representing 
cars awaiting outbound movement are 
passed on to the “outbound” desk. 

When the outbound cars are assembled 
in train order and ready to leave the 
yard, the conductor’s report is prepared 
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via NORTH AMERICAN! 


That’s right! North American’s 15,000 cars—tank, refrigerator, covered 
hopper, stock, gondola and box cars—help industry keep its products 
flowing safely, economically to markets throughout the nation. Here’s de- 
pendable bulk shipping at its best—plus North American’s 50 years of 
experience in leasing freight car equipment. Put your confidence in the third 
largest company in the private car line industry. That’s North American! 


NORTH AMERICAN 
CAR CORPORATION 
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NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE COMPANY 
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from the punched card waybills by an 
IBM accounting machine. Preparation 
by machine enables the conductor to 
board his train with a complete and 
accurate report on all of his cars, their 
destination and tonnage, in a matter 
of minutes. 


Punched Tape and Teletype 


Next, the cards are run through a 
card-to-tape machine which transfers 
the information from the cards onto a 
punched paper tape. The tape then is 
run through a teletype machine which 
prints out a copy of the train consist 
for local use and simultaneously trans- 
mits the same data to the freight train’s 
next yard stop. 


At the next stop, where a similar set 
of machines is installed, the train con- 
sist is received on the teletype. From 
this information, a tape is automatically 
cut which is used to make the set of 
punched cards from which the new con- 
sist is prepared when the train proceeds 
to its next yard stop. The new consist 
reflects changes in the train’s make-up 
due to termination of carload move- 
ments, switching moves, etc. 

Advance receipt of train-consist infor- 
mation enables yard crews to plan 
switching operations and prepare for 
heating, ventilating, and icing of perish- 
ables and other items of service long 
before the arrival of the train. Before 
the introduction of the mechanized car 
reporting system, the yard crews never 
knew what the train consisted of or what 
service was required until the conductor 
entered the yard office with the waybills. 

In similar fashion, train-consist infor- 
mation ‘is transmitted from each yard to 
the road’s general offices, where it is 
used to prepare car history records, cal- 
culate per diem, compile traffic statistics, 
analyze yard operations, and furnish 
current carload movement records. 


Accuracy of System 

In addition to being much faster than 
previously used manual methods, the 
railroads have found the mechanized car 
reporting system to be more accurate. 
Once the original information is re- 
corded in IBM punched cards and 
checked for accuracy, there can be no 
erroneous transcription of information 
in subsequent operations for all data is 
transmitted from yard to yard automat- 
ically and remains constantly correct. 

The New Haven has found that every 
department of the railroad has benefited 
from the use of mechanized car report- 
ing procedures. In the yards, for ex- 
ample, the preparation of interchange 
reports, advance consists, wheel reports, 
passing reports, and other data by IBM 
accounting machines has enabled the 
road to speed up the movement of freight 
traffic through its yards and terminals. 

In the car service office, machine prep- 
aration of reports such as per diem cal- 
culations, monthly car movement 
records, daily consolidated passing re- 
ports, and current car movements, has 
eliminated the time-consuming opera- 
tions formerly associated with the man- 
ual preparation of these reports. 

In the office of the superintendent of 
transportation, complete and up-to-date 


information on all phases of yard per- 
formance is always available from copies 
of the consists prepared from the IBM 
card waybills. 

In the traffic department, special re- 
ports such as advance information on 
perishables and other shipments requir- 
ing special handling are prepared from 
the copies of train consists received by 
teletype from the yard offices. 


Use by Other Railroads 


The Union Pacific is another railroad 
that is using the mechanized car report- 
ing system. IBM and teletype equipment 
are installed in the UP. yard offices 
where it is used for the preparation and 
transmission of train consists from yard 
to yard, shipment handling, and car 
tracing. Each yard’s “jumbo record” also 
is prepared on the IBM accounting 
equipment. 

In a similar operation, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad is utilizing batteries of 
IBM punched card accounting equipment 
and Teletype in its yard offices and 
general offices to prepare, process, and 
transmit car records and reports. As 
with the Union Pacific, the Southern 
Pacific also machine prepares such 
records as conductor’s reports, “jumbo 
records,” interchange reports, manifest 
records, and carload movements. 


Utilization of the IBM punched card 
car reporting system by both the U.P. 
and the S.P. makes possible an inter- 
change of freight information between 
the roads at their junction point in 
Ogden, Utah. There, cards are received 
from the U.P. on westbound movements 
and from the S.P. on eastbound move- 
ments. 

A number of other American railroads 
have adopted variations of the mech- 
anized car reporting system to aid them 
in the ever-expanding recording and 
accounting problems brought about by 
the daily movements of the 2 million 
freight cars now in operation. 


Airline Revenue Accounting 

Pan American World Airways has in- 
stalled an IBM “705” electronic data 
processing machine to handle its pas- 
senger revenue accounting. 

The use of the IBM “705” has made 
possible several improvements in Pan 
American’s revenue accounting opera- 
tions. 

Formerly, the sorting, merging, match- 
ing and computation which were required 
consumed 750 hours of machine time 
monthly. Now with the “705,” only 20 
hours are required monthly. 

The total passenger revenue job for- 
merly required over 4,000 hours of ma- 
chine time monthly; now, with the “705,” 
it requires only 140 hours monthly. 

Formerly the total passenger revenue 
operation, including the “UTR” (un- 
earned transportation revenue), required 
400 file trays of punched cards; now, all 
transactions, including “UTR,” are con- 
tained on 12 reels of tape. 

Processing steps have been combined 
to the point where now three people 
handle mechanized procedures formerly 
requiring 58 people; the other 55 have 
been reassigned elsewhere in the com- 
pany. It should be pointed out that no 
clerks have lost their jobs because of 
the computer. In the cases of job dis- 
placement, all personnel involved have 
been reassigned within the company. 


Information is being furnished faster 
than ever before, and this can mean 
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real savings to Pan American becaus: 
the company formerly took two week: 
to present bills after service was per 
formed. For the most part, payment i 
made as soon as bills are presented t. 
the Air Transport Association and th 
International Air Transport Associatio: 
clearing houses. If Pan American Ca) 
present its bills within 24 hours instea 
of two weeks, then there will be som 
$3 million to $4 million dollars more i: 
Pan American’s bank account. 


Future of Automation in Transport 

What about the future of automatio) 
in the transport field? Among leadin; 
transport and electronic experts acros 
the country, it is generally agreed tha 
the next major stride to be taken wil 
be that of remote data processing. 

Briefly, the concept of remote dati 
processing is that of a network of widel 
scattered sources of information, feedin; 
data coded in a “common language” t 
an electronic computer at a centralizec 
control point, which in turn will senc 
its answer information back to the re 
porting sources. Existing national com- 
munication networks—the telephone anc 
telegraph companies—are the most logi- 
cal means of transmitting data at speed: 
compatible with the rate at which the 
automatic office can originate it, and the 
computers process it. 

There are already typewriters, adding 
machines, accounting machines, address- 
ing machines, cash registers and other 
types of equipment on the market that 
produce perforated paper tape records of 
their work. An originating office using 
such equipment will be able to transmit 
its data without conversion to the cen- 
tral computing office by teletype. Or, 
where the originating office uses punched 
cards, an automatic card-to-tape con- 
verter can be employed. 

‘Univac’ Applications 

If the computing center is built around 
a large-scale “Univac,” which reads in- 
formation from magnetic tape at the 
rate of 20,000 characters a second, the 
paper tape is converted into magnetic 
tape before processing begins—a job for 
which the new “Univac PTM Converter” 
has been especially designed. The con- 
verter translates from paper to magnetic 
tape at a rate of 200 characters a minute, 
enabling it to keep pace with about 20 
conventional teletype receivers. 

If the center uses the medium-sized 
“Univac File-Computer,” the paper-tape 
system is fed directly to the computer 
through a newly-developed high-speed 
paper tape reader, which operates at a 
speed faster than that inherent in the 
tape itself. 

Despite the fact that paper tape-com- 
patible office machines are more com- 
mon on the market today, there are 
already signs that magnetic tape will 
eventually be the preferred media for 
remote data processing, simply because 
it is a faster and cheaper vehicle. Equip- 
ment now being developed has the ability 
to read magnetic tape at remote loca- 
tions, transmit over microwave or tele- 
phone channels, and record directly into 
the central data processing system. 

Through all these fast-moving techno- 
logical developments, one basic fact has 
already emerged—a fact that no trans- 
portation executive can wisely ignore. I! 
is no longer a question of whether 01 
not to use electronics, but only of whick 
kind of electronic equipment to use. 
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WHITE extra earning 
power proved 
by Weicker fleet 


R. G. Dameron, President 


Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. 


Denver, Colo. 
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Joseph Lampert, Superintendent, starts 
one of the White 3000's on its way. 


E. V. Andrews, General Superintendent, 
dispatches one of the White WC24TD's. 


HIGH MILEAGES and big payloads on the highway... 

Time and cost savings with the most modern 
pick-up and delivery service... 

That’s the report from Weicker Transfer & 
Storage Co., Denver, Colo., with their all-White 
fleet shown below. 

White WC24TD Diesel Tractors over-the- road. 
White 3026 city trucks— 
that is the Weicker win- 
ning combination! 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
For More Than 55 Years The Greatest Name In Trucks 
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Last month Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
road Company and Chicago & North Western 
Railway System announced that trackage 
rights on more than five miles of each rail- 
road's main track were exchanged, with a new 
direct interchange point. Now both railroads 
can serve this 6200 acre tract of land, with its 
present industries and its 4000 acres yet to be 
industrialized—including three T. P. & W. In- 
dustrial Districts. 

Over 100 million tons of coal are within 35 
miles. And not only are rail facilities excellent, 
but the area is just a few minutes from Peoria 
Municipal Airport for fast parts and personnel 
transportation. For trucking, a new superhigh- 
way (Route 24) has recently been completed 
adjacent to the land... and the area is bor- 
dered by the Illinois River at approximately 


its northernmost point open to barge traffic 
year around—even in the coldest weather. 

Locating a plant on this direct route across 
Illinois makes just as good sense as routing a 
shipment via the Transcontinental Peoria Way. 
Are you considering a new Midwest plant? 
Call me anytime! 


President 


Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad Company 


OFFICES IN 19 PRINCIPAL CITIES - GENERAL OFFICES: PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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National Defense 
Transportation 
Association's 


NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


November 18-19-20-21 


SHOREHAM HOTEL 


“The Shape of Things to Come In Transpor- 
tation and Logistics” will be the theme of the 
Twelfth Annual Convention and Logistics 
Forum of the National Defense Transporta- 
tion Association. 


Membership Is Not a Requirement for Attendance 


Registration for ten including table for ten at the Annual! 
Banquet: $200. For registration and hotel reservation forms 
write to National Headquarters .. . 


National Defense Transportation Association 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Cooperation Is Keynote in National Safe Transit Program 


HE OVER-ALL bill for loss and 

damage to freight in transit has 
een conservatively estimated at 
core than $750,000,000 annually. 
‘his huge drain on industry is sheer 
aste. Nobody gains from it. Every- 
ody loses. 


In order to help combat this alarm- 

ng transit damage, the National Safe 
‘ransit Committee was organized in 
948, following a meeting called by the 
*orcelain Enamel Institute, its sponsor- 
1g association. The increasing transit 
amage—and the economic burden such 
osses placed on industry—had con- 
‘inced the group of men attending the 
neeting that the situation was a threat 
© the stability of American industry as 
. whole. 

The National Safe Transit Program 
esulted from this meeting. Included in 
he planning were representatives of 
leading manufacturers, representatives of 
various trade associations, carriers, and 
container firms. 

This committee was aware of the 
enormity of the task confronting it. 
Previous attempts to find a solution to 
the transit damage problem had been 
made, but little tangible value had re- 
sulted from these efforts. Many groups 
had carried on surveys and research 
into the cause of excessive damage with- 
out producing any acknowledged solution 
or general acceptability. 


Adoption of ‘Test Procedures’ 
The committee’s approach was a new 


The drop test is used for packaged products 

weighing less than 100 pounds. The unit is sub- 

jected to a series of drops, on specified corners, 

faces, and edges at a height set forth in N.S.T., 
‘test procedures.’ 


By R. F. Bisbee 


General Chairman 
National Safe Transit Committee 


one. At the outset, it was realized that 
post mortems were of little practical 
value. Nor was the 
committee inter- 
ested in placing 
the blame for dam- 
age losses on any 
one group. The 
causes underlying 
shipping failure had 
been found to be 
many and complex. 
Factors other than 
those involved in 
actual transporta- 
tion were proved to 
bear a heavy re- 
sponsibility in what 
was spoken of as “shipping damage.” 
Poor packaging, weak product design, 
carelessness in manufacturing—these 
and many others could be contributory 
causes. 

A solution had to be found that would 
integrate all of these factors, with the 
knowledge that transportation hazards 
did exist which could not be completely 
eliminated. Approaching the problem 
with this in mind, the committee gave 
its attention to the development of tests 
which would simulate actual transit con- 
ditions, thus enabling the manufacturer 
to know, prior to shipment, whether or 
not his products were packaged and 
designed to be structurally capable of 
withstanding the shocks and stresses 
imposed under normal transit conditions. 


Cooperation, therefore, became the key- 
note from the very beginning of the 
N.S.T. program. It required many months 
and thousands of test miles to determine 
normal conditions encountered by the 
packaged product in transit. This data 
was obtained in cooperation with the 
railroads, truck lines, Railway Express, 
and Air Cargo. Much correlation work 
and many voluntary man hours inter- 
preting the results were also required. 
This data was checked and re-checked 
by the best brains in American industry 
—by more test shipments—and ultimately 
corroborated by actual mass shipments 
by manufacturers. The committee’s “test 
procedures” were then finalized and for- 
mulated into simple, usable, workable 
form. These tests became the basis for 
the National Safe Transit program—a 
voluntary, cooperative, non-profit move- 
ment to reduce damages to an absolute 
minimum. 

Use of ‘Safe Transit’ Label 


Cooperation did not stop here. Once 
a@ manufacturer’s products have met the 
pre-shipment Safe Transit tests, he may 
identify them with the distinctive red 


R. F. Bisbee 


and yellow Safe Transit label. Twelve 
millions labels are now used annually 
to identify packaged products meeting 
Safe Transit requirements. The label 
has become the active working symbol 
of the program and calls the attention 
of everyone concerned to the fact that 
everything possible has been done to 
properly package the product and to in- 
vite careful handling. The Safe Transit 
Committee continues to stress to certified 
companies the importance of this label 
on a shipment in telling handling per- 
sonnel that the responsibility for careful 
handling of the shipment now rests in 
their hands. 


One of the most significant aspects 
of the N.S.T. program is the fact that 
it is a “two-way street,” meaning that 
carriers—railroads, truck lines, Railway 
Express, and Air Cargo—are now cooper- 
ating with manufacturers. Each of the 
leading carrier associations has had ex- 
tensive educational programs to acquaint 
their personnel with the N.S.T. program 
and its label. These programs have in- 
cluded poster campaigns in freight houses 
and at handling points, special bulletins 
and announcements, presentations at 
meetings, seminars, articles in house 
organs, and the like. The Association of 
American Railroads has conducted ex- 
tensive poster campaigns and has famil- 
iarized its member railroads with the 
program by means of seminars, special 
presentations, and through other media. 


The “Care Cuts Claims” program spon- 
sored by the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., has taken the story of Safe 
Transit into more than 1,600 terminals 
of 160 trucking firms—involving more 
than 60,000 employees. Railway Express 
has also been enthusiastic, and Air Cargo 
has always shown excellent cooperation 
in tying in Safe Transit work with the 
airlines of the United States. The N.S.T. 
Committee also conducts continuing edu- 
cational programs through articles in 
newspapers and trade journals, brochures, 
news releases, a news letter, two educa- 
tional firms, and an active Speakers 
Bureau. 


Role of Testing Laboratories 


The thorough, painstaking work of 
Safe Transit certified laboratories—in- 
dependent testing laboratories, container 
firm testing laboratories, special testing 
laboratories, and Canadian testing lab- 
oratories—has played an important and 
vital role in the program’s efforts to re- 
duce in-transit damages to packaged 
products to an absolute minimum. The 
conscientious work of these laboratories 
in following the N.S.T. test procedures 
has in many instances provided a better 
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can bring in-transit damages down to a 
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container for the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct—often at a lower cost. 

At the present time, 274 leading man- 
ufacturers are participating in the pro- 
gram, and there are a total of 59 test- 
ing laboratories certified on the basis of 
possessing all the necessary equipment 
and competent personnel qualified tc 
conduct Safe Transit tests and to in- 
terpret the results. Twenty leading as- 
sociations, carrier groups, and packaging 
and container organizations. have. en- 
dorsed the Program. The US. Navy has 
incorporated the N.S.T. testing program 
into a federal specification for domestic 
shipments, and other groups are showing 
an ever increasing interest in the pro- 
gram and the work of the committee. 

The technical division of the National 
Safe Transit Committee carries-on a 
continuing research program. Out of this 
research came the pre-shipment tests 
for basic carload shipments which, used 










According to National Safe Transit ‘test pro- 
cedures,’ the packaged product is first sub- 
jected to a vibration test. Vibration frequency 
must be such that the packaged product leaves 
the table momentarily at some interval during 
the vibration cycle. A simple method of deter- 
mining the proper vibration frequency is to ad- 
vance the cycle of vibration until a thin piece of 
cardboard of approximately 1/16-inch  thick- 
ness can be inserted between one bottom edge 
of the packaged product and the platform of 
the machine. The test is conducted for a min- 
imum of one hour. 


in conjunction with the pre-shipment 
tests for individually packaged products, 


new minimum. 


Participants in Program 

The committee’s goal is to serve as a 
spearhead and focal point for all of the 
various activities in the field of loss 
and damage prevention. Participating 
in the program now are manufacturers 
of such varied products as all major ap- 
pliances, typewriters, furnaces, radios, 
cameras, television sets, vending ma- 
chines, transformers, furniture, show 
cases, and grinding wheels. 

Everyone benefits from Safe Transit. 
No one wants higher transportation costs. 
No one wants increased claims. No one 
wants to overpackage. No one wants de- 
lays and disruptions in the distribution 
of products. No one wants to foster 
customer ill will. 


The National Safe Transit Program is 
no panacea. But the success of the 
Program is due in no small part to the 
fact that it provides the framework 
wherein all those interested in the safe 
transit of packaged products can work 
together. The committee continues to 
stress that cooperation is the keynote 
of the program. 
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THE LUBRICATING SYSTEM THAT IS CHANGING THE THINKING OF RAILROAD MEN! 


The ROLIN transforms any journal box into a modern, 
non-mechanical lubricating system in minutes. 

The flexible cradle frame fits the curvature of any 
journal box; holds the pad snugly against the journal. 

Spring action holds the cradle in positive position, yet 
allows the pad to follow journal movements and prevents 
shock being transferred to the cradle. This flexible design 
also permits jacking of the box for easy removal of 
bearings without touching the lubricator. 


PATENTS PENDING 


The unique cord in the pad consists of a tough thread woven 
around an absorbent inner lining. These endless wicks sus- 
pended below the cradle provide a rapid and continuous 
“‘pipeline”’ flow of oil; with a high absorption and retention 
capacity furnishing a tremendous additional oil reserve. 


This is the ROLIN ... designed and engineered to 
guarantee you freedom from waste grabs, linting, glazing, 
freezing, oil starvation and other causes of lubrication failures. 


The ROLIN is now in general interchange service 
on 61 American railroads. For factual data and the truly interesting story 


of the development of this remarkable device, write: 


CORPORATION 


80 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD ¢ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS ¢ WE bster 9-3587 





Teamwork Points Way to Treasures 
Along ‘Perfect Shipping Route’ 


By C. A. Naffziger, Director 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Section, A.A.R. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


In this twenty-first consecutive 
annual Perfect Shipping Campaign, 
there is poignant evidence of the 
necessity for ever-increasing team- 
work and cooperation among 
shipper, carrier and receiver if we 
are to chart the course leading to 
treasures along the Perfect Ship- 
ping Route in combined efforts to 
hold down loss and damage. 

The evidence of the need for this ever- 
increasing teamwork and cooperation is 
emphasized by the fact that after show- 
ing substantial decreases for two years 
in succession, there was a sizable increase 
in claim payments for loss and damage 
to freight during 1956. 

It is true that we have seen an in- 
crease in traffic and that commodity 
prices have increased. What has been 
called an explosive expansion of indus- 
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try has no doubt also resulted in many 
new and inexperienced employes, who 
must be further educated and indoctri- 
nated with the spirit of Perfect Shipping. 


Certainly this emphasizes the need for 
continued and more intensive training 
programs designed to take the prevention 
story to the men and women who are 
actually handling the shipments—those 
who are loading the cars at origin, han- 
dling the cars in transit, and unloading 
the cars at destination. There is also 
great opportunity for enhancing the re- 
wards of Perfect Shipping through pro- 
grams designed to reach those who are 
handling L.C.L. freight—the employes 
of the shipper—the pick-up and deliv- 
ery men—the freight house men and 
the receiver. 


As a means of assistance in these edu- 
cational programs our Freight Loss and 
Damage Prevention Section publishes 
more than 100 pamphlets or circulars 
on packaging, carloading and related 
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matters. We are glad to supply copie: 
of these publications to patrons, withou' 
cost, in reasonable quantities. The pub- 
lication and distribution of more tha: 
76,000 copies of “Perfect Shipping News 
each month likewise continues. 

Railroads have purchased more tha 
175,000 copies of our section’s “Care 
ful Car Handling” pamphlet. 


We are continuing the program o 
quarterly seminars on “Proper Prepara 
tion of Freight for Shipment” an 
“Loading and Bracing of Freight in 
Cars.” ‘These seminars, one for railroac 
personnel and the other for our shippe: 
friends, are conducted at our Containe: 
and Loading Research and Developmen 
Laboratory, 3140 South Federal Street 
Chicago. The nineteenth seminar fo 
railroad personnel will be conductec 
July 22-26, inclusive, and the _ tentt 
shipper seminar will be held July 29- 
August 2, inclusive. 


Perfect Shipping is a year-round team 
play activity and affords shippers, car- 
riers and receivers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for further cooperative study o 
the causes of loss and damage, with ap- 
propriate action and follow-through tc 
remove these causes, with a greatly im- 
proved performance as the result. Al 
such improvements lead to the treasure 
chest of Perfect Shipping benefits which 
include the conservation of our re- 
sources, real savings in time and money, 
increased efficiency and the enhancement 
of goodwill. Certainly all of these bene- 
fits are desirable, and whole-hearted 
cooperation and activity in this twenty- 
first annual Perfect Shipping Campaign 
will do much to bring them about. 


Mueller's MAGIC CARPET SERVICE is the Modern-Day 
link between Mueller's terminal cities of Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Duluth-Superior, Milwaukee AND Chicago and 
ALL Eastern and Southern Cities. 


Here is a Modern Miracle in Daily Dependability—By 
Mueller Transportation Co., the Nation's most Progres- 
sive Motor Carrier. 


ROUTE MUELLER... 


ROUTE MAGIC CARPET SERVICE 


FREE! 


we ASK A MUELLER SALESMAN or WRITE 
FOR YOUR SENSATIONAL 
FREIGHT SPEED-O-RATE COMPUTER! 


(Shows at a glance 


what your Freight Charges Will Be) 


Ship Via Mueller’s MAGIC CARPET SERVICE | 
. .. and know your Freight will be handled RIGHT! =} 


»MUELLER TRANSPORTATION CO. | 


2523 Wabash Ave., St.Paul ,Minn., Midway6-2981 
Milwaukee, Wis., HUmboldt 1-2258 
Chicago, Ill., LUdlow 5-0355 
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Let’s Talk About 
Perfect Shipping 


Every year all the parties concerned 
vith the problem get together and 
.ame April ‘‘Perfect Shipping 
Jlonth.’’ It’s a good thing in my book 
vecause it focuses the attention of 
uippers, receivers and_ transporta- 
ion companies on the prevention of 
ss and damage. 


That’s fine—provided we all a 
n mind the fact that we can’t reac 
1e goal of perfect shipping in one 
nonth. And that we won’t even come 
lose unless we keep doggedly after 
t every day of the year. 


It Takes Two to Tango 


‘raffic men are a reasonable lot. I’m 
ure they’ll agree that a _ railroad 
an’t do it alone. But let’s look first 
t what The Milwaukee Road can do. 


There are the things that every good 
ailroad ought to do. Such as provide 
he right kinds of cars in good condi- 
ion . . . maintain a smooth, safe 
-oadbed . . . handle trains carefully. 


Then there are the extra things 
hat an up-and-at-’em, determined-to 
lease railroad offers—and I'll just 
1ame a few. Three fully automatic 
yards where cars are handled as 
‘ently as a babe in arms. 100% diesel 
ind electric power that assures 
smoother starting and stopping as 
vell as more dependable perform- 
ince. And finally, a team of experts 
who are always on call to study 
every detail of your shipping pro- 
cedures and problems. If necessary, 
they’ll follow a consignment right 
from your shipping room to the un- 
loading dock of your customer to 
determine the source of trouble. 


Where You Come In 


Lots of folks have lectured on the 
shippers’ responsibility. I know you 
want to cooperate, so I’ll keep it real 
short. Package it right. Mark it legi- 
bly. Load it right. Use the right brac- 
ing or dunnage. Unload clean. That 
just about covers it. 


But I’d like to add _one other sug- 
gestion. Ship via The Milwaukee 
Road for extra assurance of safe, 
on-time delivery. 


We Hate Loss and Damage 


These villains cost us money. What 
is even worse, they cost us friends. 
And there’s nothing more important 
to us than keeping our friends. 


This year let’s give Johnny Careful 
more than a flip salute and an April 
Fool greeting. Let’s work right along 
with that cheerful little man—listen 
carefully to his wise admonitions— 
and see just how much closer we can 
get to the goal of perfect shipping. 


At this end, we’re waving the cau- 
tion signal at every last man con- 
cerned with the handling of freight. 


Yours for Perfect Shipping, 
The Expediter 


You can hear the 
_ pulse of progress... 


The quickening hum in a steel 
rail as a train approaches is one 
of the few things still unchanged 
on The Milwaukee Road. 
Steam has been supplanted by 
diesel and electric power. The 
passenger cars are sleeker, quieter 
and more luxurious—many of 
them with glass domes for view- 
ing the scenery. The freight yard 
swarming with men has become 
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an electronic marvel of automa- 
tion. The click of the telegraph 
key has been replaced by radio 
or voice and printer circuits. 
Yes, things are different on The 
Milwaukee Road. How different 
you will know only after you have 
traveled on one of the Super 
Dome HIAWATHAS or Western 
“CiTiEs’’ Streamliners—or 
made a shipment via our lines. 


LOOK AT THE MAP! 


sony 





The Milwaukee Road 


L. V. Anderson 
Assistant to Vice-President 


J. M. Cunningham 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
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Major Factor in 1956 Increase of Motor Carriers 


Loss-Damage Bill Is Rise in Shortage Claims 


URING 1956, the trucking industry’s 

downward trend of annual claim re- 
duction was brought to an abrupt halt, 
and for the first time since 1950 claim 
costs spiraled upward. 

This upward trend was first noted in 
the latter part of 1955 when a number 
of carriers reported receiving an in- 
creased number of claims to such extent 
as to create an alarming problem. While 
this increased claim filing was not re- 
flected in the statistics for 1955, which 
terminated with an all-time low in the 
industry’s claim ratio (5 per cent lower 
than 1954), the statistics for the first 
six months of 1956 clearly indicated that 
the upward trend was continuing. 

In 1955, 94 motor common carriers of 
general commodities reported to the Na- 
tional Freight Claim Council of A.T.A. a 
total. gross revenue of $573,627,192. Net 
loss and damage claim payments for 
those carriers was $5,539,931, a ratio of 
0.97, the first time the industry’s claim 
ratio reached below 1 per cent of gross 
revenue. 

During the first six months of 1956, 
a sampling of reporting carriers indicated 
that the claim ratio for that period was 
1.06, a substantial increase over the year 
1955. For the year 1956, 243 carriers 
reported gross revenue of $946,924,072; 
net loss and damage claim payments by 
these carriers was $10,278,711, giving a 
ratio for the year of 1.085, an increase of 
almost 13 per cent over the previous 
year. 

In years prior to 1955, the ratio of 
reporting motor common carriers was 1.02 
for 1954, 1.18 for 1953, 1.18 for 1952, 1.32 
for 1951, and 1.13 for 1950. 


Factors in Aggregate Increase 


In analyzing the statistics received 
together with the comments from report- 
ing carriers, no single factor can be 
isolated as the cause for this substantial 
increase in claim costs for the year 1956. 
These reports and comments clearly in- 
dicate that a combination of factors, 
rather than a single one, contributed to 
the aggregate increase. 

A substantial number of reporting 
carriers allege that increase in number 
of shortages was responsible for their 


By JOHN M. MILLER 


Chief, Freight Claims Section 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


increase. Others report that increased 
claims for damage, particularly concealed 
damage, was the cause of their increase. 


While at this time a statistical break- 
down by causes and commodity groups 
for the year 1956 has not been completed, 
the statistics for the first six months of 
the year indicated that claims for short- 
ages had increased from 23.84 per cent 
of claim costs to 27.69 per cent while 
damage claims had increased only from 
35.63 to 36.02 per cent; claims for con- 
cealed damage during this period in- 
creased from 19.12 to 20.32 per cent. 


Insofar as the over-all picture for the 
entire year is concerned, if the experience 
during the first six months continued 
throughout the year, the final analysis 
will undoubtedly show that while there 
was a slight increase in claims for lo- 
cated and concealed damage, the sub- 
stantial increase in claims for shortages 
more than anything else was responsible 
for the 13 per cent increased claim costs. 


Costliness of Shortages 


Claims for damages, located and con- 
cealed, are never quite as serious to the 
carrier as claims for shortage. When 
shipments are damaged, the carrier is 
usually able to salvage at least a por- 
tion of the goods damaged, and in re- 
cent years carriers have been able to 
realize from one-third to almost one- 
half of the amounts paid for damage 
claims through salvaging the damaged 
goods. No such offset is available in con- 
nection with shortage claims; when the 
goods are lost, the carrier absorbs their 
entire cost. 


The cause of increased shortage claims, 
according to reports, is attributed to 
two factors. First, many carriers dur- 
ing the year 1956 report an increase in 
number of L.T.L shipments handled and 
a .decrease in truck load movements. 
Second, many carriers because of mount- 
ing labor costs were compelled to reduce 
their regular labor force and rely on 
extra labor employed as needed. Both 


of these causes basically involve eco- 
nomics. The increase in number of 
small shipments to a large extent re- 
sulted from the industry’s customer's 
desire to keep inventories low because 
of apprehension as to the business out- 
look. Reduction of regular employes and 
reliance on extra help was obviously 
compelled by rising labor and other op- 
erating costs. 

Members of the National Freight Claim 
Council have reported that in curtail- 
ing regular employes, they did so with 
the knowledge that it was a calculated 
rick, but consideration of all factors in- 
volved justified and, in some instances, 
compelled such procedure. The operator 
had to weigh the cost of keeping regular 
employes against the savings obtainable 
by reduction in force with knowledge 
that the savings in wages would be off- 
set by increased claim costs. Most of 
those who made this decision concluded 
that the chance of an over-all saving was 
worth the risk involved. 


Encouraging Factor 


An encouraging factor from the reports 
received, however, indicates that many 
carriers in the industry whose claim 
ratio in past years has been greatly in 
excess of the industry’s average were 
able to achieve some reduction. Gen- 
erally, however, those carriers in the 
east and south which in past years had 
achieved ratios substantially under 1 
per cent experienced increases ranging 
from 20 to as high as 300 per cent over 
previous years. In some instances, how- 
ever, this increase was attributable solely 
to catastrophic losses such as wrecks and 
fires, 

The increase in claims for damage, 
in some cases, has been blamed on the 
increasing use of high-cube trailers 
which often results in containers on the 
bottom of the load being crushed and 
damaged by the goods placed on top. 
Others point out that increased damage 
has been experienced only in connection 
with a small number of commodities 
such as new furniture, machinery, and 
groceries. Recent-statistics clearly indi- 
cate that in all three of these groups, 
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Here’s a safe shipping record never 
equaled in the history of motor carrier 
transportation! For the seventh (7th) 
consecutive year, Branch has been 
awarded the Liberty Mutual honor 
plaque for outstanding performance in 
cargo loss prevention. Day by day— 
year after year—Branch management 
and Branch personnel are devoted to 
developing higher and higher stand- 
ards of SAFE shipping. Call Branch... 
route Branch . . . SURE THING! 


MOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 455 W. 16th St. N.Y. 


Terminals at: ALLENTOWN * BALTIMORE * LANCASTER * NEWARK * NEW YORK ° PHILADELPHIA * READING ° YORK 





BROAD 





MARKET 
COVERAGE 





Smith's Transfer gives prompt, 
personalized service on the small- 
est shipment and minutest detail 
as well as on the largest order— 
add this to the broad market 
coverage Smith’s can offer for 
the distribution of your products 
in the area shown and you'll see 
why it will pay you to mark your 
shipments “Via Smith’s Transfer.” 
There’s a terminal near you, so 


call our representative today! 





Transfer Corporation 


Of Staunton, Va. 
P.O. Box #1049 
Staunton, Virginia 
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claims for damage are _ substantially 
higher than those of prior years, and 
many contend that the only solution 
available is to strengthen the industry’s 
packaging requirements in the classi- 
fication. 

There is no indication that there has 
been any lessening of claim prevention 
efforts in the industry during the past 
year. In fact, in 1956 more carriers were 
actively engaged in all-out prevention 
efforts than ever before. In May of 
that year, 175 carriers began the A.T.A. 
“Claim Cutter Program” in about 1,800 
terminals, reaching in excess of 60,000 
freight-handling employes. This pro- 
fessionally produced program distributed 
by A.T.A. was enthusiastically received 
by employes, and a questionnaire re- 
cently sent to subscribers was returned 
by most of them with assertions that 
the program had proved worthwhile. 

The A.T.A. “Claim Cutter Program” 
is based on the principle that “care 
cuts claims” and consists of using em- 
ploye meetings and large attractive pre- 
vention posters to keep up continued 
interest in securing better handling of 
shipments. The program is centered 
around an easel unit which is used by 
supervisory personnel in conducting em- 
ploye meetings at terminals. 

Beginning in April of this year, the 
A.T.A. Freight Claim Section will make 
available to subscribers a more sim- 
plified version of the “Claim Cutter 
Program” in an effort to reach a larger 
number of freight handling employes. 
This new program will consist of 
monthly posters which in themselves 
endeavor to get across to the employe 
the need for better freight handling. 
Discussion leader’s guides will be made 
available for use by those desiring to 
hold terminal meetings but this will be 
optional for the subscriber. 

The A.T.A. “Easy Does It” incentive 
program is going into its second year. 
This program, which is similar to the 
S.0S. program of the A.T.A. safety 
department, is designed to award to 
freight-handling employes valuable prizes 
for terminal claim reduction. While 
this program is designed to cost the 
user very little unless savings in claim 
costs are achieved, there is a consider- 
able resistance on the part of man- 
agement to purchase any incentive pro- 
gram. It is believed, however, that many 
carriers have exhausted the benefits to 
be earned through educational programs, 
which, admittedly, have their limita- 
tions and must be repetitious. Once the 
maximum benefits through education 
have been achieved, claim cost will most 
certainly increase, and in order to keep 
the claim ratio at a low level and pos- 
sibly achieve further reductions, some 
form of incentive program will have to 
be utilized. 

Within the next few weeks, the A.T.A. 
Freight Claim Section will issue the 
sixth edition of the “Motor Carrier 
Freight Claim Rule Book.” This pub- 
lication includes, in addition to rules and 
regulations governing claim processing, 
considerable information on programs 
for claim reduction. Included in the 
forthcoming edition will be an “In- 
spector’s Manual and Guide” to assist 
carrier’s inspectors in making investiga- 
tion of loss and damage. 




















DAILY DIRECT SERVIC! 
through the “HART’’ 
of te NORTHWEST 


CANADA 





TERMINALS 


Minneapolis & St Detroit Lakes, 207 Devils Lake, 1316 
Paul, FE. 9-4681-6 — Chicago, VI 2-4422 Minot, 51-193 & 4 
St. Cloud, BL 2-2172 Fargo, 5-6666 Williston, 2-2021 
Fergus Falls, 3934 Valley City, 911 Glasgow, 160 
Og Jamestown, 1833W Sidney, 501-3 

eee ’ Bismarck,CA3-5176 Wolf Point, 578 
Little Falls, 146W Grand Forks, 4-4697 


iz ART 2600 University Ave., SE. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MOTOR EXPRESS, INC. 










connecting the 
MIDWEST 
and - 


SOUTHWEST 






..-gives you 


: direct, 
daily service 


in America's heartland. LTL experts 
save you time, trouble and money. 


Terminals in 


Chicago Dallas Muskogee 
St. Louis Kansas City Milwaukes 
Cincinnati Tulsa Racine 


Indianapolis Okla. City Kenosha 


General Offices 


1300 N. 10th Sr. 
ST. LOUIS 
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99% “CLAIM FREE’ SERVICE 
throughout the 
Mississippi Valley 


Gordons’ trucks are a familiar sight throughout the Mississippi Valley 


No worry about Claims 


when you ship via Gordons 


Claims are cut to a minimum when you ship via 
Gordons. More than 990 out of every 1,000 ship- 
ments (over 99%) are delivered without a claim of 
any kind. The reasons? An intensive, continuous 
Claims Prevention Program, careful handling, trailers 
loaded straight through to destination terminals 
with no break-points enroute, special equipment 
such as insulated trailers and delivery trucks with 
hydraulic tailgate lifts, and protective heater service 
October through May. Call us today for trouble- 
free service throughout the Mississippi Valley. 


Gordon knows the Valley 


and the Valley knows us 


“Tear 


a OFF 412C, 


ICES: MEMPHIS, 
+++ Baton 


es to the Guilt 


itiadana 
Great Lak 





Motorized Hand Truck 


Its ““E-Z Loader,’’ a motorized hand truck, per- 
mits rapid loading, unloading and short range 
transportation of bulky objects weighing up to 
1,000 pounds, at a substantial saving over other 
types of power loading equipment, according 
to the manufacturer, Walco Supply. The unit 
is said to transport maximum loads over rough 
terrain, hills and deep sand, making it practical 
for outdoor as well as indoor use. It has three 
speeds forward and one reverse, and has 
speeds up to four miles per hour. Gross weight 


is 275 pounds. 
(For further information, circle No. 569, pg. 65) 


Special Van for A-Plant 


North American Van Lines, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., recently moved the first 
portable atomic power plant designed 


for mass production from California to 
Philadelphia, completely assembled and 
ready to operate, the company an- 
nounced. 

The 16,000-pound reactor, moved in 
a special 35-foot moving van, was set 
up in Convention Hall for the Interna- 
tional Atomic Exposition and Nucleonic 
Congress, March 11 to 17. It was neces- 
sary to remove the sides of the van and 
reinforce the undersection for the 7-day 
trip from San Ramon, Calif., according 
to the company. 


B. & O. Issues New Version 
Of Film About Washington 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
announced production of a new version 
of its film, “Washington—Shrine of 
American Patriotism.” An earlier version 
of this film had been seen by “countless 
thousands of school children throughout 
the United States,” said the B. & O., 
adding that it felt that, “since Washing- 
ton has undergone so many changes in 
recent years,” a new and fresh produc- 
tion of the film was in order. 


Filmed in full color, the new picture 
takes a group of average high school 
youngsters on a “grand tour” of Wash- 
ington, and the camera focuses long 
on such historic documents as the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, the Bill of Rights, according to the 
B. & O. Practically every historic spot in 
the city is visited and “there is even 
a trip down the Potomac to Washing- 
ton’s home at Mt. Vernon, not to men- 
tion a look behind the scenes at the 
headquarters of the F.B.I., it says. The 
film, available free of charge for showings 
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before clubs or groups, is booked throvzh 
Association Films, Inc., at 347 Madircon 
Avenue, New York 17,, N.Y. 


T.1.M.E. Issues 1957 Schedule 


T.1I.M.E., Incorporated, transcontin: 
tal interstate motor carrier, has ; 
nounced issuance of the first revis 
of its previously published schedule, 
fective January 1, 1957. More tt 
50,000 copies are being mailed to shipp 
from coast to coast, the company say: 

The new schedule contains 30 pa: : 
of daily schedules between the carri« 
18 terminals and major cities in 30 sta: 
The 1957 edition carries schedules 
new direct-line service beyond Memp] 
to Cincinnati, Nashville, Humboldt, - 
lanta. Copies may be obtained from 
carrier’s headquarters in Lubbock, T:« 
or at any of its terminals. 


‘D-C’ Service at Detroit 


The entrance of Denver-Chicezo 
Trucking Co. into the freight shipping 
business in Detroit, through purchase of 
the Hennepin Transportation Co. facili- 
ties, has been announced by George J. 
Kolowich, Jr., president of Denver-Chi- 
cago. 

“D-C now offers direct service tof 
west coast cities to shippers in the M#tor 
City area,” said Mr. Kolowich. “By 
use of non-stop, straight-through, two- 
man sleeper cab service, Denver-Chicago 
is able to give fast, direct service that 
eliminates costly stop-overs and expen- 
sive trans-loading of shipments. Their 
routing enables them to avoid the well- 
known ‘Chicago bottleneck’ in ship- 
ments to the west .. .” 
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World Wide Cargo Services 


_Undia, Pakistan, Ceylon 
SJaudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq 


Thailand, Burma, Formosa, Okinawa 
Allawaiian Islands, Japan, Korea 
Malaya, Singapore, Philippines 
Undonesia, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, Laos 
AX\exandria, Lebanon, Red Sea 
Nlear and Middle East 


BERTH AGENTS 


States Marine- 
lsthmian Agency, Inc. 


90 Broad Street + New York 4, N.Y. 


Detroit « 
New Orleans « 
St. Louis « 


Baltimore ¢ Brownsville « 
Houston ¢ long Beach « 
Philadelphia ¢ 


Buffalo ¢ Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Dallas « 
Los Angeles * Memphis * Mobile « 
Portland, Ore. ° Seattle « 


Fresno © Galveston 
New York «© Norfolk 
Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco * Tampa °* 





from the private files of 


S. LEW THURMAN 


IC ‘ma private eye. I run 

\% a respectable business 
--eSteer clear of dames and 
keep my nose clean. Then 

one phone call started me on 
an evening of house breaking, 
safe-cracking, and hitch- 
hopping a ride on the back ofa 
truck. It all started... 
















5312 PM President Plod of Plod Co. 
lls. Wants me to investigate his rival, 
Same basic products and market- 

g problems, but PDQ profits and sales are 
aring while Plod's go plonk. He 

fers nice fee. I accept. 





See only cartons, scales, gummed 
ape, and twine. No crating tools, hammers, 
ails, excelsior, orstuff like that. Pretty 
ow cost Set-up. Woncer how they make do. 


Monday, 7:34 PM Start investigation on 
PDQ premises. Force entry through stock- 
room. Notice small supplies of all needs-- 
very neat and cozy. Figure they have sharp 
inventory control to maintain big pro- 
duction with such smail stocks. 





Traffic 
Inscription 
on plaque says, "In recognition of monu- 
mental service in integrating traffic with 
marketing to make 1956 PDQ's most profitable 
year.” Feel I'm making headway now. 


Monday, 8:26 PM Here's a switch. 
Manager's a big deai at PDQ! 


| 





Controller's records un- 
State taxes on inventories 
bGetspobacbelel-me-belomn t-ba-re 
Check stubs 


cover real clues. 
cut 65% since 1955. 
housing costs down too. 
many payments to Slick Airways...lots 


for only 31.00. Picture grows clear. 





Tuesday, 9:23 AM Slick Airways truck 
delivers supplies at PDQ loading dock and 
picks up outgoing shipments including small 


package for Amalgamated. 
aS truck pulls out...must see how Slick 
Truck heads for airport. 


I hop on tail gate 


handles this. 








3 


Mongay, 9:19 PM Sales files show small ti 

lapse between orders and reorders...short 
as two weeks. Notice telegram from sales- 
man, "Ship Amalgamated sample line. 

Big sale looms." Penciled memo says, "Slic 
it for sure." Can wind up case next AM. 





Tuesday, 10:10 AM Fantastic! Amalgamated 
sample already loaded and ready for takeoff 
Cargo headed in other directions stacked 
and ready for loading. All cargo operatio 
too...no off-loading for passengers. 

Cool set-up. Must write revort. 
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Affecting 


Industrial Plant Site Selection 


By E. ALBERT OVENS 


Vice-President and Dean 
Academy of Advanced Traffic 


| O function at maximum efficiency and to supply economically the in- 
tended market it is essential that industry be properly located. The success 
or failure of the business may depend on the choice of a suitable location 


at which to perform its manufacturing or distributing activities. 


In a 


rapidly expanding and constantly changing economy such as we have 
today it is necessary for industry to find ways and means of meeting 
steadily increasing costs. At the same time it must find methods of 
serving existing markets as well as those new ones resulting from the 


migration of large numbers of people to other areas. 


The subject of new 


plant location is therefore becoming more and more important. 


Unfortunately, there is no well-estab- 
lished pattern nor any standard pro- 
cedure which if followed will produce the 
answer to the question, “Where should 
our plant be located?” Furthermore, 
there is no single source of accurate in- 
formation on the subject. There are 
many factors involved and they are con- 
stantly changing. As a result, each in- 
dividual situation must be appraised on 
the basis of new facts currently devel- 
oped. 

In view of the scarcity of information 
on this subject of industrial plant loca- 
tion, a brief outline of some of the im- 
portant considerations, with particular 
reference to those involving transporta- 
tion and the traffic manager, plus a list 
of some of the recognized sources of in- 
formation, may be helpful to those who 
have had no experience in this field 
and who may sooner or later be faced 
with a problem of this kind. 

The subject of industrial plant location 
can be divided into three sections: (1) 
General considerations, (2) specific con- 
siderations (other than transportation), 
and (3) transportation considerations. 
Divorcement of transportation consider- 
ations from the list of specific consider- 
ations is made for the purpose of high- 
lighting those factors or considerations 
which should be the responsibility of the 
traffic executive. 


I. General Considerations 


Usually the first question that should 
be resolved is “In what general territory 
should the plant be located?” There are 
perhaps situations where there might be 
considerable doubt as to the general 
territory. In most cases, however, it is 
possible to look to the reasons for the 
construction of the new plant for the 
answer to the territorial location ques- 
tion. One set of reasons, for example, 
may be the shifting of markets and the 
necessity for economically serving those 
new markets, or the necessity for meet- 
ing competition within a particular ter- 
ritory. There are many other reasons, 
and while it is not completely accurate to 
say that the reason will always deter- 
mine the location, it will in many in- 
stances provide an answer to the question 
of the general territory in which the 
plant should be located. The general 
territory for the plant site having been 
selected, the next question is the 
locality or community in that ter- 
ritory and the specific site. In connec- 
tion with these two factors or general 
considerations it is usually advisable to 
select several possible locations; then, 
on the basis of complete analysis of the 
facts, one can be chosen as the most 
advantageous. 


Il. Specific Considerations 


No attempt will be made here to dis- 
cuss each of the specific factors. This 


article is intended merely as a general 
guide, and it would certainly not serve 
the purpose to complicate it with a de- 
tailed discussion of any one of the fac- 
tors. Of all the many specific factors 
which must be considered, probably the 
most important are: 

(1) Availability of raw materials; (2) 
proximity to markets; (3) labor; (4) fuel, 
power and water; (5) taxes; (6) building 
costs, and (7) transportation. 


Ill. Transportation Considerations 

Transportation, though placed at the 
end of the preceding list, certainly is not 
the least important factor. In many 
cases transportation factors greatly over- 
shadow all of the others and become 
the dominant factors in the decision as 
to where the plant should be located. 
Some of the more important transporta- 
tion considerations that must .be thor- 
oughly explored are: 

(1) Freight rates. A careful analysis 
should be made of the existing level of 
rates on both the inbound raw materials 
and the outbound finished product. The 
need for, and the possibility of, obtain- 
ing freight rate adjustments should also 
be considered. 

(2) Transportation facilities. This 
would require detailed information on 
all forms of transportation serving the 
city, where they are located with rela- 
tion to the site of the proposed plant, 
the type and extent of terminal facil- 
ities, switching limits, terminal areas or 
commercial zones and facilities for in- 
terchange of freight one with the other. 

(3) Private side track. Questions which 
would have to be resolved with the car- 
riers and considered from the-.standpoint 
of cost and service are length of line to 
be constructed, whether it would be for 
the specific use of your plant or part of 
a common track used by other indus- 
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tries, would the lead track cross property 
other than railroad property, would ii 
cross city streets or public thoroughfares 
requiring grade crossing elimination 
possible delays in the handling of car: 
are there any city ordinances whic) 
would in any way affect the switchiny 
of cars, how many switches a day ar» 
necessary, and how many would the 
carrier provide. 


(4) Availability of carrier equipmen:. 
An adequate supply of both freight cars 
and trucks is certainly important and 
in this connection it is also important 
to consider the point from which the 
equipment is supplied, whether it is in 
the immediate area or must be brought 
from some other location. 


(5) Transportation location on main 
line or branch line, highway or back 
road. This is important from both a 
service and a rate viewpoint. The desire 
to get away from congested areas and 
locate on branch lines can be costly and 
should be carefully explored on the basis 
of service and rates. It should also be 
analyzed from the viewpoint of traffic 
flow and the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of an unbalanced situation. 


(6) Transit privileges. Where a tran- 
sit privilege of one kind or another is 
necessary either in connection with the 
inbound or the outbound products rates 
and routes would have to be carefully 
analyzed in order to protect the desired 
privileges and insure the application of 
through rates. 

The foregoing represent some of the 
important transportation considerations. 
The part that transportation plays and 
its importance in the over-all analysis 
will vary with different types of indus- 
try. I believe, however, that it is rea- 
sonably accurate and safe to state that 
in the majority of cases the transporta- 
tion considerations are one of the most 
important if not the most important. 


Survey Questions and Answers 


In a survey of the responsibilities of 
industrial traffic managers conducted in 
January, 1957, by TRAFFIC WorRLD, the 
question was asked: “Is the traffic de- 
partment consulted before location of a 
new plant is determined?” The answers 
were: Yes, 1,025; no, 229; not applicable, 
532. Eliminating the “not applicable” 
answers as representing firms which do 
not have branch plants and do not con- 
template opening any, and concentrat- 
ing on the companies having branch 
plants or contemplating opening them, 
the proportion of traffic managers con- 
sulted becomes 81.7 per cent. 

The same survey studied in some de- 
tail the influence of the traffic depart- 
ment in selecting public warehouses, and 
it developed that there is a high positive 
correlation between participation in in- 
dustrial location decisions and selection 
of public warehouses for company use. 
In companies where the traffic depart- 
ment is responsible for public ware- 
housing, 90 per cent of the traffic man- 
agers are consulted before a new 
location is decided upon. In companies 
where the traffic department is not re- 
sponsible for public warehousing, only 
63 per cent of the traffic managers are sO 
consulted. 

It would appear from the foregoing 
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“THE MYSTERY OF THE MISSING PALLET” 


Written and Published by Western Pacific’s Research Department 


Shippers interested in saving time and cutting costs 
will want to read every word of this WP story...will 


find it just as exciting as a best-selling “whodunit.” 


A far-reaching innovation in materials handling 
has just been developed by Western Pacific’s Re- 
search Engineers. This group of experts (remember 
—Compartmentizer Cars, 1951; Cushion Underframe 


Cars, 1953?) has now discovered the solution to 


handling and shipping packaged goods in a self- 
contained unit without a pallet! 


This method has been tested in regular service: 
and found to save shippers as much as $104 in ship- 
ping costs and 16 man-hours in loading and unload- 
ing a car. 

For your copy of “The Mystery of the Missing 


Pallet”, write Research Department, Western Pacific. 
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By H. J. Day 












































This book offers a complete 
run down on ways to install or 
simplify an accounting and 
cost control system. It also tells 
how you can develop informa- 
tion from your daily routine 
operation to get dollars and 
cents information about your 
business. The author was a 
cost analyst with the 1.C.C. for 
many years, a chief accountant, 





Important Traffic and Transportation Books 


To the educated man, the successful man, books are an essential part of his 
life. If you are earning your living in the traffic or transportation field, the 
books listed below are of particular interest since they are considered among 
the finest available. Many are offered at reduced prices to clear our ware- 
house, so go over the list carefully and obtain books that will help you in 
your work at bargain rates: 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
WATER 


TRANSPORTATION 


By Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


TRAFFIC WORLD 








Everyone interested in water 
transportation should obtain this 
outstanding paper bound book, 
published in 1956. The subjects 
covered in the ten chapters of 
this profusely illustrated book 
include: Shipping Organizations, 
Services and Functions of Steam- 
ship Companies, Chartered Serv- 
ices and Charter Parties, Water 
Freight Rate Making, Rate Tariffs, 





auditor and comptroller for 
several motor carrier lines, and a specialist in installing occounting 
systems for motor carriers to comply with I.C.C. regulations. The 
contents include: Agency and Station Accounting—General Accounting 
—Expense Control and Cost Operation—interline Accounting. There 
are also 110 forms illustrated, with detailed explanations on how 







Freight Classification, Port and 
Terminal Services, Tolls, Execution and Use of Shipping Documents, 
Government and Water Transport, Aids to Merchant Shipping—U.S. 
and Foreign, Government Relations of Water Carriers, and Use of Con- 
tract Rates. Price $1.50. 







to use them. $7.00 per copy. 
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By Glenn L. Shinn 
































per copy. 














MARKETING AND 
TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


























By Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 



































An easy to understand ex- 
planation of the practical tests 
and standards used to determine 
the reasonableness of freight 
rates. The authority and reason- 
ing behind the making of freight 
rates are documented’ with 
historical background and sev- 
eral hundred citations to 1.C.C. 
ond court cases. The author, 
writer of many other transpor- 
tation books, has many years of 


practical experience as an Attorney-Examiner with the 1.C.C. $5.00 


This book shows the relation- 
ship of transportation to mar- 
keting and the role that traffic 
management plays in the as- 
sembly, transportation, storage, 
sale and purchase of goods from 
the time and place they are 
produced to the time and place 
where they are consumed. The 
last two chapters include an 
interesting discussion of the Su- 
preme Court's decision in the 


Cement Institute Case regarding the basing point system and its im- 
pact upon pricing practices. $3.00 per copy. 





A.S.T.T. QUESTIONS 


AND ANSWERS 





TRAFFIC LAW AND 
PROCEDURE 


By Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 





Basic standards of knowledge 
about traffic and transportation 
and its relationship in our eco- 
nomic system are set forth in 
the questions and representa- 
tive answers taken from previous 
examinations given for member- 
ship in this outstanding society. 
They cover Transportation, Gen- 
eral Business, Elements of Inter- 
state Commerce Law and Regu- 
lations. $1.50 per copy. 


These non-technical, practicc! 
textbooks will guide the expe- 
rienced and beginner alike on 
the laws and regulations as 
cpplied to traffic and transpor 
tation. States and explains the 
laws and regulations . . . gives 
interpretations and applications 
. . « discusses hundreds of typi- 
cal cases . . . contains over a 
thousand reference notes to av- 
thorities. 


Volume 1—Service . . . $3.00 
Volume 2—Rates ... . $3.25 
Set of two volumes .. . . $5.00 
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What every warehouse, traffic 
and transportation man should 
know about public warehousing 
—merchandise, refrigerated and 
household goods; the laws and 
practices governing warehouse 
receipts, contractual obligations, 
loss and damage liability, etc. 
Written by the head of the Trans- 
eS §Hortation Department at the Uni- 

versity of Maryland, this book is 
considered the finest publication 
public warehousing in existence today. $1.50 per copy. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
IN DISTRIBUTION 


By Dr. John H. Frederick 


Originally selling for $7.00 


h, th two books, written 
ge by the pea Ti Editorial ~8e 
an 


tor of Traffic World, give readers 
TRANSPORTATION a complete review of all of the 
IN 1949 important legislative, judicial and 
regulatory actions of 1948 and 
By Lewis W. Britton 1949 that still so acutely affect 
the traffic-transportation business 
today. An extremely comprehen- 
sive reportorial effort, these 
books describe such legislative 
milestones as the Bulwinkle Bill—a measure that is at the heart of 
nost of the tariffs filed by common carriers today—and many other 
mportant measures that occurred in this extremely important period in 
post-war transportation history. Available at $3.50 per copy. 


A widely accepted, practical 
guide on the fundamentals of in- 
dustrial transportation describing 
in full detail every phase en- 
countered in the shipment of 
goods. Students, economists, busi- 
nessmen and those actively en- 
gaged in traffic/transportation 
work find this a useful text and 
reference. 36 chapters include: 
Traffic Management in Modern 
Industry, Shipping Documents, 
Supervision of Receiving, Plant Transportation Management, Manage- 
ment of Marine Facilities, Local Motor Transportation Management, Rates 
and Traffic Management, Rate Adjustment Procedure, Tariff Supervision. 
$4.00 a copy. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


By Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


Each July the Questions and 
Answers appearing in Traffic 
World during the previous 12 
months are published in book 
form. By grouping them under 
42 general subjects such as 
routing, claims, liability, etc. with 
an index and cross references, 
you can quickly locate the latest 
answers to your questions. One 
of the most popular series of 
books ever published in the 
traffic/transportation field, all of these Q & A books will save you valu- 
able time and expense by giving you these practical and authoritative 
solutions to the everyday problems encountered in traffic and transpor- 
tation. Volume 2 is available at $2.50 a copy. Volumes 6, 7 & 8 at 
$3.00 per copy. 


TRAFFIC WORLD'S 
QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS BOOKS 


OTHER BOOKS AVAILABLE 


TARIFF GUIDE # 4—Just published $1.00 per copy 


SELLING FREIGHT SERVICE BOOKLETS # 2 & 3 ..25¢ each 
PRINCIPLES OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC .. $2.00 per copy 
NATIONALIZATION OF TRANSPORT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
WAREHOUSING IN WORLD WAR II 


AIR FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION ......... 


25¢ each 
.75¢ each 
25¢ each 


139 


Here’s a book written for the 
modern transportation salesman 
by a man with an outstanding 
record in the freight sales field. 
The author was a recognized 
leader in the transportation in- 
dustry, having served as the ex- 
ecutive vice president and direc- 
tor of the International Forward- 
ing Company of Chicago until 
his death early in 1955. A par- 
tial list of the 20 chapters in- 
cludes: Transportation and Salesmanship, Personal Sales Planning, Meet 
the Traffic Manager, Transportation Buying Motives, Transportation 
Documents, Selling Faces the Future, and many others. $3.50 a copy. 


FREIGHT 
TRANSPORTATION 
SELLING 


By Roy H. Burgess 


These popular and authorita- 
tive books by a man who was 
known as the dean of traffic 
educators until his recent death 
have been completely revised 
with much new material added. 
These practical work books are 
widely used by schools, universi- 
ties, study groups and people 
active in traffic and transporta- 
tion. Everything is explained in 
detail to give a clear, systematic 
understanding of the principles and practices of the freight rate structure 
—rate making procedure—the various types of carrier services and their 
uses—routing, tracing and expediting of shipments—handling loss and 
damage claims—illustrations concerning the use of freight documents— 
freight classification and many other things. This set comes in four 
volumes as follows: 


Volume 1—Railroad Freight Classification Rates and Tariffs—$3.00 
Volume 2—Railroad Freight Rate Structure—$3.00 
Volume 3—Freight Service and Rates—$3.00 
Volume 4—Freight Shipping Documents and Claims—$3.00 
Set of 4 Volumes—$10.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


(Set of 4 volumes) 
By Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


Book Department Traffic Service Corporation 
815 Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the books checked. It is my understanding that 


any books I order can be returned within 5 days and my money 
refunded. 


\/ Check Books Wanted 
FUNDAMENTALS OF FREIGHT 


TRAFFIC ial & PRO- 
TRAFFIC CEDURE , 


(j Vol. I—Railroad Freight Vol. ian Jewedama (A 


Classification, Rates & . al. 
Tariffs ..... 3 
Vol. 2—Railroad Fre ight 
Rate Structure .... ‘ 
Vol. >is 
Transportation & Rates. 
Vol. 4—Freight Shipping [] REASONABLE 
Documents & Claims.. . FREIGHT RATES .... 
SET OF FOUR rl The 
VOLUMES sean 


IRM ccccsccees Qiang 
SET OF TWO VOLUMES $5.00 


MARKETING & 
TRAFFIC MANAGE- 





Elements of Water 
Trans portation 


[}] INDUSTRIAL TR- AFFIC 


MANAGEMENT .......$4.00 


MOTOR CARRIERS AC- 
COUNTING & COST 
CONTROL $7.00 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
TRAFFIC & TRANS- 
PORTATION EXAMI- 
NATION QUESTIONS 
& ANSWERS rer 


CL) TRAFFIC WORLD’S 


QUESTIONS & AN- 

SWERS BOOK VOL- 

UMES 6, 7, 8 ae ees 
Vol. 2 also available .... 


}] FREIGHT TRANSPOR- 


TATION SELLING .. 
[] Check enclosed 
NAME 
COMPANY 
POSITION 
ADDRESS 








Public Warehouses in Dis- 
tribution 


Transportation in 1948.... $3.50 
Transportation in 1949.... $3.50 
Tariff Guide #4 

Principles of Freight Trafic $2.00 
Warehousing in World War 


Air Freight Transportation. 

Nationalization of Trans- 
port in Great Britain .. 

Selling Freight Services, 
Booklets 2 and 3 


_] Please bill me 





finy way you measure Oe es te ot 


Texas Freight Company's 
service is unexcelled 


on shipments to Texas. 


* Careful handling 
* Fast service 
* Quick tracing 


* Prompt claim 
settlements 


“TEXAS FREIGHT 


COMPANY INC. 
THE BLUEBONNET 


ROUTE Offices in major Texas cities... 
and all Eastern and Midwestern cities. 
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that the traffic man is playing an in- 
creasingly important part in matters of 
this kind. He should, therefore, have a 
thorough knowledge of what is involved 
in plant location studies and in some 
instances be in a position to carry them 
through to a conclusion. Where it is 
necessary for the traffic man to conduct 
or direct the entire study embracing al) 
of the factors other than transportation 
it is good to know that there are sources 
of information that can be extremel; 
helpful. 


Sources of Information 


The industrial development depart- 
ment of the rail carriers as well as the 
public utility companies can be very 
helpful in furnishing detailed informa- 
tion about the areas they serve. Further 
more, almost every state has an Officia 
body, generally designated as a plan- 
ning and development commission, op- 
erating under a budget authorized by the 
state legislature and charged with at- 
tracting new industry (and often tour- 
ists) to the state. The general policy of 
these commissions is to conduct in- 
dustrial development programs coopera- 
tively with railroads, local development 
organizations and utilities. , 


The staffs of industrial development 
commissions and departments are usually 
composed of specialists in the various 
fields involved in plant location eco- 
nomics, marketing, traffic and transpor- 
tation, raw materials and natural re- 
sources, and state and.local regulations. 
In the case of state commissions, spe- 
cialists from other state agencies are 
often called on to provide special infor- 
mation. The various agencies and pri- 
vate groups supplying plant location 
data do so without charge, and handle 
all inquiries and plant location survey 
projects in confidence. 


Service by New York Agency 


Plant location data furnished by de- 
velopment commissions and departments 
will include information on raw mate- 
rials, transportation, labor force, con- 
sumer and industrial markets, water, 
power and fuel, available real estate, 
community characteristics and services, 
and state regulations. A descriptive 
brochure issued by the New York State 
Department of Commerce describes the 
department’s transportation fact-finding 
service as follows: 


“Realizing that transportation costs, 
whether they be borne directly by the 
producer or consumer, are sometimes so 
important as to dictate the location of a 
particular operation in relation to either 
its raw materials, its market.or to both, 
this department has made a special ef- 
fort to develop adequate information and 
sources of data concerning transporta- 
tion costs as they affect New York State 
locations. 


“Upon request, we will determine the 
costs of assembling a given list of raw 
materials at one or several hypothetical 
points in New York state. Cost figures 
for the distribution can also be provided. 
If desired, such cost data will be pre- 
pared on a comparative basis so that 
the advantages or perhaps even the 
disadvantages of certain New York state 
locations as far as transportation costs 
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A long-range plan for modern- 
ization started several years 
ago at the PORT OF BOSTON 
is nearing completion 
making today’s facilities at 
the NEW PORT OF BOSTON 
the most modern to be found 
anywhere. 

Boston is nearest to Europe, 
Africa and the east coast of 
South America. Deepwater 
berths, efficient handling equip- 
ment and modern, fire-resist- 
ant warehouses assure safe, 
rapid transfer and storage of 
all cargoes. | 
Direct access by rail and truck 
to all terminals with shipside 
loading and discharge... . 
you'll find it easier to do busi- 
ness with Boston. 


For complete information, send 
for free illustrated brochure. 
wee 


_— 
COMMONWEALTH PIER #5 


BOSTON 


COMMISSION 


Port of Boston Commission, Dept. T 14 Court Sq., Boston 8, Massachusetts 





From New Orleans West, Dixie leads 

all others in barge tonnage. Why? Because 
the good word gets around, and 

more and more shippers know they 

can depend on Dixie. 


on the canal ! 


For lowest shipping costs . . . for prompt, 
expert handling . . . for meeting 
schedules . . . for performance — 
whatever your needs, 

you, too, can “Depend on Dixie!” 


Complete Inland Waterways bulk service. 
Common Carrier New Orleans West. 


DIXIE CARRIERS INC. 


HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS (Harvey) 
3400 Montrose P. O. Box 248 
JA 9-4853 Filmore 1-8533 


! los angeles 
! san francisco 
i f oakland - alameda 

WE : ortland 


Weyerhaeuser 


: ; seattle 
first (eae 


when you ship 


San Francisco: 141 Battery St. W EYE R H A E U S E R 


New York: 21-24 State St. Steamship Company 
Los Angeles: 612 South Flower St. THE PACIFIC COAST DIRECT LINE 


Portland: Board of Trade Bldg. 
— ee “ Represented by Hinkins Steamship Agency, Inc. at 
Tacoma: Tacoma Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Chester, Baltimore, Norfolk, Rochester 
Seattle: Pier 28 


and Pittsburgh. 
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are concerned are not only identifie: 
but measured in dollars and cents. 

“All of the transportation rates whic} 
are given are secured from the carrier 
themselves and are as nearly as possib! 
the actual rates which would apply t 
whatever movements are involved. The 
may include movements by rail, wate: 
highway or air or a combination of suc’ 
types of transportation.” 

Although the extent of the data avail 
able will vary from state to state and wil 
depend largely on the scope of its de 
velopment commission’s operations, fur 
ther information can be secured on ser\ 
ices, transit times from supply source 
to markets, warehousing, and interchange 
facilities of carriers. 

Appended is a list of the state agencies 
and officials furnishing information on 
plant location, based on the “Directory 
of State Planning and Development 
Agencies,” published in February, 1957, 
by the Association of State Planning and 
Development Agencies, Washington, D.C. 
Many of the agencies have monthly 
newsletters or magazines which can be 
obtained without charge. 


‘Basic Approach’ 


The last question to be resolved is how 
this sort of a study should be made. 
The following list of procedural steps 
may seem rather over-simplified; how- 
ever, it constitutes the basic approach 
to a problem of this kind. 

(1) Carefully study the particular busi- 
ness involved. Find out all major factors 
(transportation and other) which require 
consideration in selecting the location 
for a new plant. 

(2) Pick several key cities or areas 
within the territory being considered. 
Start out with an area large enough so it 
will include all the reasonable possibili- 
ties. 

(3) Determine which of these factors 
(par. 1, above) will vary substantially 
in cost between proposed locations. . 

(4) List and compare the costs of the 
varying factors (par. 3) in the key loca- 
tions being compared. 

(5) Determine which one (or more than 
one) of the key locations shows lowest 
over-all cost. 


(6) Make supplemental study to deter- 
mine the extent of the area within which 
lowest overall cost applies. 


(7) Look for actual site within or close 
to area of lowest cost. In selecting a 
specific community or site, weight may 
be given to additional factors which did 
not enter the original analysis. These 
include attractiveness or of area as a 
place to live and work, availability of 
land and utilities, convenience to passen- 
ger transportation, and so on. 


Transportation Aspect 


If one is concerned only with the 
transportation aspect of industrial loca- 
tion, other cost factors are omitted but 
the steps are much similar: 


(1) Choose several key cities within the 
territory to be considered. 

(2) Compare the transportation costs 
in these key locations. Determine which 
one shows the lowest combined trans- 
portation cost on all movements (in- 
bound, local and outbound). 


(3) Make additional studies as needed 
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In every part of the world, 
you'll find cargo “shipped 
via Lake Charles’. 
Exporters and importers 
know that cargoes are 
processed quickly, 
efficiently and 
economically through the 
most progressive port in 
the Southwest. 

If you’re shipping to or 
from the midwest, route 
your cargo through Lake 
Charles. For further 
information write: 

E. J. Christman, 

Port Director 

P.O. Box 1362, 

Lake Charles, La. 


ghe” 


Shipping lines serving Far East, Australia, Philippines from Port of Lake Charles: 
AMERICAN PIONEER; BANK; C. T. O.; FERN; LYKES; STATES MARINE. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 








@ Broad territorial coverage 
a Shorter, more direct routes 


a/ 30 years of customer 
satisfaction 


/ Company 
owned terminals 
and equipment 


DENVER 


MOLINE 

ROCK ISLAND 
OAVENPORT 
BETTENDORF 


DON’T MARK IT “RUSH"”—MARK IT 


MERCHANTS 


MOTOR FREIGHT, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


2625 TERRITORIAL ROAD, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





REPRINTS... 


Reprints of Traffic World feature and news material can now 
be obtained at nominal cost. 


Useful as sales aids, instructional materials and for informa- 
tive purposes, Traffic World reprints are available in quantities 


from 100 up, with attractive discount prices in the larger 
quantities. 


Write today to: Traffic World Reprint Dept. 
815 Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


The Dunbars 
DOWNING & PERKINS 


NEWINGTON, CONN. 
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: Perfect Shipping 1957— 


} e Carrier Progress Reports 
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to determine the size of the area withi: 
which the lowest transport costs appl) 

(4) Report to management. Be sur 
that all major transport cost difference 
are reflected in the report, and tha 
these are not duplicated in any othe 
phase of the plant analysis. For ex 
ample, if raw material cost is shown 0: 
basis of delivered price to various pro 
posed plant sites, the same raw materia 
should not be costed under “inboun: 
transportation differences”. 

The foregoing constitutes an over-sim- 
plified summary. A study to locate 
plant may be very extensive. Each c 
the steps shown may mean days or weeks 
of analysis and double-check. Bi 
whether the study is limited or exten- 
sive, it follows the same general patter: 
It is a matter of careful thinking and 
the following of a logical process—(1) 
determine the points of cost difference to 
be studied; (2) go from general to par- 
ticular, ruling out higher-cost locations 
and localizing the area from which this 
particular industry can manufacture and 
distribute most economically. 

To make an inaccurate or inadequate 
study, leading to erroneous or unreliable 
conclusions, may result in the loss of 
many thousands of dollars for the com- 
pany. A plant, poorly located, which re- 
sults in excess overall costs of produc- 
tion, and/or distribution will serve only 
to increase the final costs to the con- 
suming public, and may result in pricing 
the commodity right out of the market. 
The plant thus becomes a detriment to 
the company, to the community and to 
the economy of the nation. Thorough 
study and intelligent planning at the 
outset in selecting a plant location is 
therefore in the best interests of all 
concerned. 

(For a list of state planning and de- 
velopment agencies, see below.) 


Services Available From 
State Development Agencies 
Will Assist in Making 
Plant Location Decisions 


Following is a list of the state agencies and 
officials furnishing information on plant location, 
based on the Directory of State Planning and 
Development Agencies, published in February, 
1957 by the Association of State Planning and 
Development Agencies, Washington, D.C. Many 
of the agencies have monthly newsletters or 
magazines which can be secured without charge. 


Alabama—Pleas Looney, Director, Alabama 
State Planning and Industrial Development 
Board, 711 High St., Montgomery. 
Alaska—Al Anderson, Executive Director, 
Alaska Resource Development Board, P.O 
Box 2391, Juneau. 


Arizona—Edward P. Enders, Industrial De- 
velopment Assistant, Arizona Development 
Board, 1521 W. Jefferson, Phoenix. 
Arkansas—William P. Rock, Executive Di- 
rector, Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission, Room 419, State Capitol, Little 
Rock. 

Colorado—Lewis R. Cobb, Executive Direc- 
tor, Colorado Department of Development 
40 State Capito] Bldg., Denver. 
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ose" "ene, 
eae ". 


Would you willingly pay one 
hundred seven million dollars a 
year for an “omelet” containing 
damaged products from forest, 
field, and factory? 


The truth is that American 
shippers, railroads and consum- 
ers have to “eat” that kind of 
an “omelet” each year through 


Freight Loss and Damage. 


7 
««* 


1 $107,000,000 


And you are paying for this 
unsavory concoction too... for 
FL&D takes money out of 
everyone's pocket! 


Texas and Pacific Railway is 
helping to stop FL&D waste 
by vigilant teamwork in every 
phase of freight transportation 
from order to delivery. It’s 
the perfect recipe for perfect 
shipping. 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY 
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Connecticut—LeRoy Jones, Chief, Development and Public Relations 
Division, Connecticut Development Commission, State Office Build- 
ing, Hartford. 

Delaware—Miles L. Frederick, Director, Delaware State Development 
Department, Dover. 

Florida—J. C. Dabney, Director, Industrial Services Division, Florida 
Development Commission, Caldwell Bldg., Tallahassee. 
Georgia—Scott Candler, Secretary, Georgia Department of Commerce, 
100 State Capitol. Atlanta. 

Hawaii—George Mason, Director, Hawaii Economic Planning and 
Coordination Authority, 1124 Miller St., Honolulu. 

Idaho—A. B. Jonasson, Secretary, Department of Commerce and 
Development, 315 State House, Boise. 

Illinois—Superintendent, Division of Planning and Development of 
the Department of Registration and Education, Capitol Building, 
Springfield. 

Indiana—John C. Mellett, Director, Indiana Economic Council, 140 
N. Senate Ave., Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Ronald P. Hallock, Industrial Promotion Director, Iowa Devel- 
opment Commission, 200 Jewett Building, Des Moines. 
Kansas—John H. Sticher, Director, Kansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission, State Office Building, Topeka. 

Kentucky—E. B. Kennedy, Director, Industrial Development Divi- 
sion, Kentucky Department of Economic Development, Capitol 
Annex Office Building, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—Joseph S. Horan, Director, Research and Industrial De- 
velopment, Louisiana Department of Commerce and Industry, Capi- 
tol Annex, Baton Rouge. 

Maine—Arthur W. Wood, Department of Industrial Development, 
Maine Department of Development of Industry and Commerce, 
State House, Augusta. 

Maryland—I. Alvin Pasarew, Director, Maryland State Planning 
Commission, 100 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Charles Judd Farley, Assistant Director (Develop- 
ment), Division of Development, Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce, 334 Boylston St., Boston. 

Michigan—Robert J. Byers, Deputy Director and Chief, Industrial 
Development Division, Michigan Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, 110 Stevens T. Mason Building, Lansing. 

Minnesota—W. B. Farrell, Director, Business and Industrial Serv- 
ices, Minnesota Department of Business Development, 213 State 
Office Building, St. Paul. 

Mississippi—Henry Maddox, Executive Director, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Board, 1504 State Office Building, Jackson. 
Missouri—Richard M. Kinne, Industry Section Head, Missouri Di- 
vision of Resources and Development, Department of Business and 
Administration, Jefferson Bldg., Jefferson City. 

Montana—Perry F. Roys, Director, Montana State Planning Board, 
Sam W. Mitchell Building, Helena. 

Nebraska—C. V. Price, Chief, Division of Nebraska Resources, Ne- 
braska Department of Agriculture and Inspection, State House, 
Lincoln. 

Nevada—Peter T. Kelley, Director, Nevada Department of Economic 
Development, 9 State Office Building, Carson City. 
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New Hampshire—Winfred L. Foss, Industrial Director, New Hamp- 
shire State Planning and Development Commission, State House 
Annex, Concord. 

New Jersey—A. R. Post, Chief, Bureau of Commerce, New Jerse) 
Department of Conservation and Economic Development, State 
House Annex, Trenton. 

New Mexico—Berl Huffman, Director, New Mexico Economic De- 
velopment Commission, State Capitol, Santa Fe. 

New York—Edward T. Dickinson, Commissioner, New York Stat: 
Department of Commerce, 112 State Street, Albany. 

North Carolina—A. H. Grant, Chief Development Engineer, Nort) 
Carolina Department of Conservation and Development, Educa- 
tion Building, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Homer W. Ludwick, Executive Vice President, Great 
er North Dakota Association, 311 Broadway, Fargo. (Private O: 
ganization.) 

Ohio—Prentiss Mooney, Executive Secretary, Ohio Development anc 
Publicity Commission, Wyandotte Bldg., 21 W. Broad St., Columbu 
Oklahoma—Jack Bullington, Director of Industrial Division, Okla- 
homa Department of Commerce and Industry, 2501 N. Stiles, Oki: 
homa Farm Bureau Bldg., Oklahoma City. 

Pennsylvania—J. Eric Jones, Director of Industrial Development 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 129 State Capitol Bldg 
Harrisburg. 

Puerto Rico—Rafael D. Manzanal, Director of Mainland Operation 
Puerto Rico Economic Development Administration, 579 Fifth Ave 
New York, N.Y. 

Rhode Island—Joseph L. Savick, Jr., Chief, Promotion Division 
Rhode Island Development Council, 324 State House, Providenc: 
South Carolina—W. Reese Hart, Chief of Development, South Caro- 
lina State Development Board, Wade Hampton State Office Bldg 
Columbia. 

South Dakota—Noel T. Tweet, Director, South Dakota Industri 
Development Expansion Agency, State House, Pierre. 
Tennessee—Dr. George I. Whitlatch, Executive Director, Tenness 
Industrial and Agricultural Development Commission, Cordell Hu 
Bldg., Nashville. 

Utah—W. C. Palfreyman, Program Director, Utah Committee on 
Industrial and Employment Planning, 174 Social Hall Ave., Sait 
Lake City. 

Vermont—Fred R. Jones, Director of Industrial Development, Ver- 
mont Development Commission, State Office Bldg., Montpelier. 
Virginia—C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Chief, Industrial Development Sec- 
tion, Virginia Division of Planning and Economic Development, 301 
State Finance Bldg., Richmond. 

Washington—A. W. Burchill, Industrial Economist, Washington 
State Industry Utilization Commission, P. O. Box 367, Olympia. 
West Virginia—Andrew V. Ruckman, Executive Director, West Vir- 
= Industrial and Publicity Commission, State Capitol, Charles- 
on. 

Wisconsin—Robert Koob, Director, Wisconsin Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission, State Capitol, Madison. 

Wyoming—J. A. Buchanan, Director and Chief of Industrial De- 


velopment, Wyoming Natural Resource Board, 215 Supreme Court 
Bldg., Cheyenne. 





Connecticut's Distribution Spot 


The Atlantic Bonded 
Warehouse Corp. 


FOR SPEEDY AND ECONOMICAL 
POOL CAR AND POOL TRUCK 
DISTRIBUTION 


HEATED STORAGE 


Member of Conn W.A.—New Haven C. of C.—A.W.A. 


The Atlantic Bonded 


Warehouse Corp. 


114 Ferry St., P.O. Box 33 
Telephone MAin 4-4171 


New Haven 1, Conn. 





ustom 


WAREHOUSE PLANNING 


AND 


ENGINEERED HANDLING 


740,000 @ SQUARE FEET 


8 CENTRALLY LOCATED TERMINALS 
SAVE ON LOCAL TRUCKING COSTS 
PREVENT HEAVY CONGESTION 
PROVIDES MORE EFFICIENT HANDLING 
EXPEDITE RAIL MOVEMENTS 

BRANCH OFFICE FACILITIES 
CENTRALIZED CONTROL SYSTEM 


Slectwing 


TERMINAL CORP. 


2550 EAST GRAND BLVD. * TR 4-0100 
DETROIT 11, MICH. 


FREE BROCHURE UPON YOUR REQUEST 


et ee et 
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WE HAVE O.S.& D.'s ON THE RUN WITH... 


Better 
Equipment..... 


Equipment like this means direct store- 
door delivery from our road trailers. 


Better 
Terminals... 


‘Company owned terminals such as this 
represent an investment of over $2,600,- 
000.00. This Los Angeles Terminal was 
completed in 1956. 





CONSIGNEE COPY G Y-1-lea 
Nn Yon ¥ 6X FREIGHT LINES, Inc. _ aaa ea 








CONSIGNER. STREET ADDRESS & DESTINATION 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR 1710 NORTH MAIN STREET POCATELLO, IDAHO 
SUPPER. SHIPPERS NUMBER. STREET ADOMESS & OMVaIN 
COMPANY 385 B 2ND STREET, 10S ANOBLES, CALIFORNIA 
ratnere oF commane)) 


ROUTING (pmo smeneme. GATES & Pours oF we anv | ean | v'o 
t 








Better Checking..... 


1695 


___—éUMEER OF PIECES AND DESCRIPTION 




















Intransit checking assures complete de- 
livery of every shipment. 


Here’s Proof! 


In 1956 we moved 143,000 more shipments without increasing 
our claim frequency . . . 99.21% of the shipments moving in our 
service are claim free. 83% of the claims filed are settled within 
30 days after receipt. More streamlined procedures in 1957 will 
assure customers of even better claim service! 


SOLLCGim 


HEADQUARTERS TERMINAL, POCATELLO, IDAHO 











Katy 
has helped 


locate over 
2500 firms 


KANSAS 










MISSOURI 

















since 1946...WITHOUT CHARGE 


More than 2500 firms, many nation- 
ally known, have taken advantage of 
the free professional services offered 
by the Katy Industrial Development 
Department in the past ten years. 


Most of these firms used the plant 
location services of Katy’s trained 
industrial engineers, courtesy of the 
Katy. Each firm was assigned a plant 
site investigator who directed an in- 
tensive survey by Katy’s experts in 
industrial engineering, geology, traffic, 
labor, civil engineering and many 
For the free booklet “‘Looking South- 
west?’’, explaining this Katy service, 
write on your business letterhead: MR. 
FRANK J. HEILING, Vice President, 
Industrial Development, M-K-T 


Railroad Co., Katy Building, Dallas 
2, Texas. 






other factors. Specific answers to the 
basic problems of each industry were 
given in a confidential report. In some 
cases Katy advised and assisted 
through finished plant construction. 


Hundreds of these industries chose to 
locate in the 38 Katy-planned, Katy- 
served industrial districts. Others 
found happy homes on individual sites 
all along the Katy line. If your firm, 
too, is locating in the prosperous 
Southwest, investigate the many 
advantages of the Katy Industrial 
Development Department. 


‘fap 


KATY RAILROAD 
Ls 




















SERVING THE 





TRAFFIC WorLD 





OKLAHOMA 












E 
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The Katy Railroad 


offers 


FASTEST FREIGHT SERVICE 
—V7 HOURS— 


From Kansas City 
to Dallas - Ft. Worth 








M-K-T No. 271 





(Daily) 
Lv. Kamsas City .... 2 « « « 10:00 a.m. 


Ar. Dallas ....«.e« «+c e e ce «© « 38:00 a. m. 
Ar. Ft. Worth. ... 





ss « & 3:00 a. m. 













Also provides earliest second-morning delivery at Dallas- 
Fort Worth from Chicago through connection with Burling- 
ton’s fast overnight Chicago-Kansas City train. 





C.B. & Q. No. 77 





(Daily) 
Lv. Chieago .....- - 6:00 p.m. 
Ar. Kansas City ... . 4:30 a.m. 










This service can expedite shipments from many other points 
through the Kansas City gateway.* 


*Contact your nearest Katy representative 


REAT SOUTHWEST 





OKLAHOMA CITY 


CLARKSDALE @ 


GREENVILLE 


BROOKHAVEN 


®) PHILADELPHIA 


@) MERIDIAN 


DAYTON 


pew RICHMOND 
= INDIANAPOLIS 


If customers gave awards for safe handling of their shipments 
Viking would carry off the honors right along. In 1956 Viking 
handled almost one million shipments—956,413 to be exact. 
99.37% of these were delivered without damage claims. And 
records like this have been maintained year after year. 


Here are some of the reasons why Viking shipping is safe 
shipping: 


Large modern terminals with ample floor space eliminate 
congestion 


Modern city and road fleets—all company owned 


Claim prevention program operating continuously 


Thorough training of personnel in proper handling, stowing 
and loading of cargo 


Automatic teletype system expanding thousands of miles 
linking all Viking terminals for finger-tip control of ship- 
ments anywhere enroute 


6) TWO MILLION DOLLARS cargo insurance coverage 


IKING coe: 
COMPANY 


AND SOUTHERN DIviIiStOn 


COOK §::.:: 
LINES, INC. 
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Passenger Rush Creates 
False Illusion of Profit, 
Reading Official States 


Because commuter trains operated 
virtually at capacity in rush hours 
they presented the deceptive illu- 
sion that the passenger service of 
railroads was making a profit, but 
the reverse was the case, said W. 
Dwight D. Prince, passenger traffic 
manager of the Reading Railroad. 


In a speech prepared for deiivery 
March 28 to the Germantown Kiwanis 
Club at a luncheon meeting in the Del- 
mar-Morris hotel, in Phi!adelphia, Pa., 
Mr. Prince said there was no United 
States railroad which carried both 
freight and passengers that did not oper- 
ate its passenger service at a deficit. 

Despite its heavy rush-hour traffic, Mr. 
Prince said, Reading had a $7-million 
passenger deficit last year. 

“When you add up the passenger reve- 
nue received during the two peaks,” he 
said, “toss in what, if anything, has 
come in before, between and after the 
peaks, and you inevitably find a sizable 
deficit.” 

He listed the following as contribut- 
ing factors to the deficit operation of 
passenger service: 


(1) The rapid rise of the automobile 
and the development of roads, cutting 
sharply into commutation and intercity 
rail traffic. 

(2) The rise of intercity buses and 
commercial airlines 


(3) Arbitrary fixing of rail coach fares 
by the government in the 1930’s at just 
over bus fares and just under airline 
fares, coupled with a large expenditure 
of public money for untaxed highway 
and air travel facilities. 

(4) The diversion of 3-cent mail from 
railroads to trucks and planes, although 
railroads are required to stand by to 
carry what is not diverted. 


(5) Competition of the government 
with privately-operated Railway Express 
service through its deficit-subsidized 
parcel post. 

(6) Diversion of government travel to 
nonscheduled airlines using planes leased 
from the government at trivial rentals 
and fueled by gasoline sold at govern- 
ment-sponsored cut rates. 


(7) The 10 per cent excise tax on 
passenger tickets, imposed in World War 
II to discourage passenger travel, but 
which has been continued. 


“The railroads seek only an equal op- 
portunity to compete in the transporta- 
tion market,” he said. “We sincerely 
hope that legislation will be enacted 
which will equalize some of the inequi- 
hes enumerated and permit the rail- 
roads to compete on a fair basis.” 


THE WEEK 


News of Significance lo Traffic and Transportation Mon 
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‘Pennsy’ Says Government Should Operate 
Express Business as Part of Parcel Post 


Annual Report to Stockholders Contains Lengthy Policy Discussions. 
‘Pennsy’ Says Communities Wanting Passenger Service Should Share 
Cost; That ‘Subsidized’ Freight Competition Injures Stockholders. 


Stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad were told by the company 
in its annual report for 1956 that 


the government should acquire and ° 


operate the railway express business 
as part of the parcel-post business, 
should (along with communities 
benefiting from commuter service) 
relieve railroads from taxes to en- 
able them to cover the costs of that 
service, and also relieve the rail- 
roads from that “part of the sub- 
sidy” for mail service represented 
by insufficient payments for han- 
dling the mail. 


The report, printed in several colors, 
comprises 36 pages and a cover, and 
includes, aside from the text of a letter 
to the stockholders by James M. Symes, 
president of the railroad, a 12-page sec- 
tion on “Pennsylvania Railroad Policy,” 
in which the parcel-post, mail and com- 


muter matters, among others, are dis- 
cussed. 


Mr. Symes told the stockholders that 
the railroad’s revenues for 1956 ($991,- 
107,116) were $56 million more than the 
previous year, “while our net income 
($41,545,435) was about the same.” He 
said the net was “a more creditable 
showing” in the face of the 34-day steel 
strike “and a new wave of inflations 
following in its wake.” 

Mr. Symes said that revenues from all 
passenger services were up by $4 million, 
but that this was “much less than our 
increase in costs brought on by inflation.” 
He added that “the passenger deficit in- 
creased by $5 million.” 


Policy Statement 


In explanation of the 12-page state- 
ment on policy matters, Mr. Symes said: 

“The problem of regulatory reform and 
its relation to earnings is vital to the 
future of the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem, and especially that part of it of 
which you—as Pennsylvania Railroad 
stockholders—are owners. Since there is 
going to be more and more debate about 
this, I think you would like to know the 
policies your management is following in 
dealing with these aspects of your com- 





See Late News, Pages 23, 26, 
27 and 30 for other transporta- 
tion news developments. 





pany’s business. They are presented in 
the following pages... .” 


An opening statement in the section of 
the report given over to policy matters 
reads: 

“In the coming months there is likely 
to be a great deal of public and official 
discussion of the transportation policies 
of government, the role of the railroads 
in the future of our economy, and proper 
rates and fares for railroad services. The 
attitudes of railroad investors and em- 
ployes will be questioned—and at times 
certainly misunderstood or even misrep- 
resented. The management of your com- 
pany has expressed itself on many of 
these questions on various occasions. Be- 
low, in simple and general language, is 
a statement of Pennsylvania Railroad 
policy on several of the more important 
aspects of our business.” 

Throughout the _ policy discussion 
there is reference to the position of air- 
lines, interstate trucking companies and 
barge companies, of whom the Pennsyl- 
vania said at one point “these three 
railroad rivals start with a tremendous 
financial advantage: their ‘plants’—in 
the form of airways, air ports, water- 
ways and highways—are provided by 
government and are not taxed.” The 
railroad said it thought that situation 
“is wrong and not in the public inter- 
est.” 

Suggested Remedies 


Saying that it was not likely that 
“direct help” to other forms of trans- 
portation would be eliminated in the 
near future, the Pennsylvania and said it 
advocated that “this amazing situa- 
tion” be at least partly “equalized” by 
“certain easily-applied measures.” 
Among those measures, it said, would be 
tax exemption for railroad passenger 
tracks and stations; some kind of assist- 
ance for rail commuter services com- 
parable “to government assistance for 
highways and streets for commuting by 
motor vehicle;” fair prices for federal 
freight and mail, comparable to those 
paid by industry, “and so on.” 


Passenger, Mail Policy 


Asserting that the Pennsylvania did not 
want to go out of the passenger busi- 
ness and that, “since we are resolved to 
stay in the passenger business,” Mr. 
Symes said that “we must get it at least 
on a break-even basis.” He summed up 
the company’s policy toward the pas- 
senger business as “simply this”: 

w “We want passenger business wherever 
it can be maintained without a. loss. 
Where there are sufficient passengers 
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who are willing to pay fares to make 
this possible, we shall do everything we 
can to improve the comfort and attrac- 
tiveness of the service. Where passen- 
gers are not willing to pay sufficient 
fares, or where there are simply not 
sufficient passengers, and yet communi- 
ties insist that the service be maintained 
regardless, we think such communities 
should share the cost of providing the 
service.” 

Stating that railroads performing pas- 
senger service were required by law to 
handle mail in accordance with regu- 
lations of the Post Office Department, 
Mr. Symes said that mail had accounted 
for about $37 million of the railroad’s 
revenues in 1956. However, he said, the 
cost of rendering the service was greater 
than the revenue it returned because of 
“the failure of the mail pay to the 
railroads to keep pace with mounting 
cost, and the Post Office diversion to 
airlines and truck companies of con- 
siderable mail ordinarily carried by rail.” 
He said the railroad wanted to handle 
mail, but believed the rates should be 
sufficient to compensate it for its costs 
and return a reasonable profit. He added 
that this “cannot come about while rates 
paid to the railroad are not realtistic, 
and selective diversion of business to air- 
lines and trucking companies continues.” 

“Whatever the arguments for sub- 
Sidized mail service to the _ public,” 
Mr. Symes asserted, “a low-return 
private industry like the railroads 
should not be called upon to furnish part 
of the subsidy.” 


Express Situation 


As to the express business, after say- 
ing that the Pennsylvania’s express 
revenue of more than $11 million in 1956 
“left it a deficit operation, as it has been 
for years,” Mr. Symes added: 

“We think that express rates should 
be increased immediately to pay the 
cost of rendering the service, but in 
the long run we think there is little 
hope that the Railway Express Agency 
can ever compete successfully with gov- 
ernment-subsidized parcel-post service. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad takes the 
position that the only permanent and 
economic solution is for the government 
to acquire and operate the railway ex- 
press business as a part of its parcel- 
post business, thus consolidating the op- 
erations and assuming responsibility for 
the whole of the small-package business. 

“As matters now stand, the railroads 
are supporting the small-package busi- 
ness in two ways: by handling express at 
a loss, and by bearing some of the par- 
cel-post costs through inadequate mail 
pay. These are burdens the Pennsyl- 
vania and other railroads should not be 
expected to carry.” 


Freight Competition 

Turning to the subject of freight, the 
policy statement said by way of intro- 
duction: 

“Because freight does pay its way and 
provides a profit, the public often as- 
sumes that all is well here. The fact is 
that in the freight business both the rail- 
road stockholder and the customer are 
damagingly deprived of their rights.” 

Again referring to “competitive dis- 
advantage because of government aid 
to the water carriers and the big inter- 
city trucks,” Mr. Symes declared that, 


as a result of this competition, the “rail- 
roads are left to conduct their full-cost 
operations with business which moves at 
lower rates.” He said, also, that “greater 
freedom of our competitors from regula- 
tory controls” enabled them to select “the 
regular, high-volume traffic, while we 
alone must provide standby facilities for 
the more irregular business.” He added: 

“This disadvantage is shared by those 
who ship freight and everyone who buys 
shipped goods, though many are not 
aware of it. They, as taxpayers, are help- 
ing to defray the cost of highway and 
water carriage. At the same time, they 
are paying more for transportation by 
railroad than would be the case if we 
were allowed to participate in all types 
of freight business on a fair basis. Thus, 
the shippers and the public are prevented 
from shopping in a truly competitive 
market and, meanwhile, are paying tax 
money to keep prices high. 

“It is the Pennsylvania’s belief that 
when the public finally sees how this 
set-up imposes on its pocketbook, the set- 
up will be changed.” 


Future Possibilities 


After touching briefly on “piggyback” 
business, in operation on the Pennsyl- 
vania since 1954, and saying that it was 
“clearly a modern type of freight trans- 
portation with a bright future,” the 
Pennsylvania closed its policy statement 
with a section on “Our Outlook for the 
Future.” It said that as the national econ- 
omy expanded more transportation would 
be needed and that “on the freight side 
alone, half or more” of the enlarged 
transportation job would have to be 
done by the railroads. To meet that 
challenge, the Pennsylvania said, the 
railroads must continually develop the 
capacity and efficiency of their plants. 
The Pennsylvania said the whole aim 
of its policy was to see that “reforms 
from without and improvements from 
within enable this railroad to meet that 
opportunity and responsibility.” 


Acme Issues Closures Guide 
For Fibreboard Box Users 


A “Guide to Better Closures,” prepared 
for users of fibreboard boxes and pack- 
ages, has been published by the Acme 
Steel Co., of Chicago. 


The new brochure, the company said, 
was intended as a guide for the evalu- 
ation of methods currently in use to 
effect economies and stepped-up produc- 
tion in the closure of fibreboard boxes. 
It said that the brochure contained “a 
collection of reliable information on 
closure methods, the facts of which 
have been taken from user surveys, pub- 
lished works and manufacturers’ state- 
ments.” 


“Closure methods such as hand and 
machine gluing, taping, stapling and 
wire stitching are discussed, along with 
advantages and disadvantages of each,” 
the company said. “A special section on 
regulations for sealing fibreboard con- 
tainers contains the basic rules for the 
sealing of regulated slotted containers 
quoted from Uniform Freight Classifica- 
tion No. 3, Rule 41, Section 7. The bro- 
chure also contains a section on wire 
stitching for all kinds of fibreboard boxes 
along with a brief description of the 
Acme Steel Company Arcuate and Cir- 
cuate stitching methods.” 

Copies of the booklet were available 
from the Acme Steel Products Division, 
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Acme Steel Co., 135th and Perry Ave., 
Chicago 27, Ill., it was announced. 


Claims Reduced at Red Star 
By New Materials Handling 


Techniques, Radio System 


Claim-free handling of 99.5 pe) 
cent of the approximate total o 
700,000 individual shipments trans 
ported on its eight-terminal network 
in 1956 has been reported by Rec 
Star Express Lines, of Auburn, N.Y 


Red Star said that three-fifths of th 
total number in individual shipments 
carried by it in 1956 weighed less tha: 
6,000 pounds each, and that the averag: 
weight of its L.T.L. shipments was ap- 
proximately 1,000 pounds. Nevertheless, i: 
added, it held its claim-ratio to 0.009, 
“less than a penny on the gross revenue 
dollar.” 

A spokesman for the company said 
that a new materials handling technique 
at Red Star’s metropolitan terminal in 
North Bergen, N.J., had contributed im- 
portantly in cutting the number of po- 
tential “O. S. & D.” items. 

By conversion from fork-lifts to four- 
wheeled cargo carts in outbound opera- 
tions,” he said, “the terminal not only 
realized an 18 per cent increase in 
pounds per man-hour ratio, but has 
facilitated checking and minimized the 
possibility of misrouting. 


Checking, Unloading Expedited 


“Because each cart readily handles 
three times as much freight as can 
safely be loaded on a pallet, multiple- 
carton shipments which were formerly 
divided up on pallets now remain intact 
throughout the cross-dock transfer from 
straight trucks to outbound over-the- 
road trailers. This increased consolida- 
tion in outbound freight handling also 
expedites checking and unloading at des- 
tination terminal. 

“The system eliminates another possi- 
ble source of human error—the ‘middle 
man’, the fork-lift operator who former- 
ly was a link in the cross-dock transfer. 
The checker, who is assigned to only one 
straight truck at a time, is now the 
same person who delivers the loaded cart 
to the proper outbound trailer. The 
increased efficiency and simplicity of this 
method, as well as the cost-savings in 
maintenance, batteries, etc., has prompt- 
ed Red Star management to investigate 
its application to other terminals. 

“Introduction of new communications 
facilities has also reflected favorably on 
the company’s claim prevention program. 
Recently installed teletype facilities are 
reserved exclusively for the use of the 
O. S. & D. and claim departments. At 
Red Star’s headquarters terminal in 
Auburn, ‘nerve center’ of the network, 
immediate receipt of reports on overages 
and shortages often enable the company 
to clear such items in time to meet 
regular delivery schedules. 


Advantages of Radio Dispatch 


“By means of radio dispatch, local 
drivers receive on-the-spot instructions 
alerting them to special handling re- 
quirements, and frequently forestall 
losses, shortages and damages that might 
otherwise occur. Other advantages of 
the two-way truck-to-terminal radio 
system, installed last year in Red Star’s 
100-unit pickup and delivery fleet at 
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North Bergen, are: Optimum fleet de- 
ployment; elimination of lost driver 
time for parking and telephone; less 
back-tracking; and wp-to-the-minute 
data on outbound shipments which in 
turn permits improved over-the-road 
cheduling and fuller payloads. 

The recent addition of 30 extended- 
length (18-foot) straight trucks to Red 
Star’s fleet also has increased over-all 
yperating efficiency. Formerly, shipments 
oo large for conventional straight trucks 
equired a city tractor-trailer unit. Now 
1e more easily maneuverable, high- 
apacity straight trucks handle such 
orderline’ shipments, thus freeing the 

actor-trailer units for only the largest 

msignments. This not only reduces the 
umber of tractor-trailer units required, 

t also results in maintenance econo- 

ies (upkeep of one straight truck versus 

actor and trailer). 

“A further Red Star approach to ‘Per- 

ct Shipping’ was the initiation, last 
ear, of a new executive function, which 
ok the form of detailed on-the-spot 
ase-history’ studies of each terminal by 
op management. Analysis of operational 
roblems and solutions in one terminal 
an then be applied to a similar situation 

, another terminal.” 


Allegheny Advisory Board 


Elects Officers for Year 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory 
Board, at its seventy-sixth regular meet- 
ing held March 19 and 20 in the Penn- 
Sheraton hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
elected Arthur C, 

Roy, of Pittsburgh, 
general traffic man- 

ager of the Penn- 
sylvania Glass Sand 
Corp., as its gen- ‘ 
eral chairman for | | 
the ensuing year. ‘ 

He succeeds Fred | 
W. Bennett, assist- 
ant vice-president 
and general traffic 
manager of the 
Sharon Steel Corp. 


Elected vice-chairman was Charles M. 
Donley, of Pittsburgh, manager of 
Charles Donley & Associates, whose 
father was board chairman from 1930 
to 1938. 


A. C. Deimel, of Warren, O., general 
trafic manager of the Youngstown 
kitchens division of the American Stand- 
ard Corp., was elected chairman of the 
board’s executive committee. Chosen 
vice-chairman of the executive commit- 
tee was Dwight L. Koerber, executive 
secretary of the Coal Traffic Bureau, 
Pittsburgh, Frank W. Klos, assistant to 
vice-president and general traffic man- 
ager of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
Wheeling, W.Va., was elected general 
Secretary of the board. 


The approximately 400 shippers, re- 
ceivers and carriers of freight who at- 
tended the meeting heard a forecast of 
a One per cent increase in carload com- 
modity shipments in the board’s area 
in the second quarter of 1957 over the 
same period last year. The board, in 
reporting that carloads in the second 
three months of 1956 totaled 912,302, 
Said a total of 921,219 was expected 
this year. 

Also, it was forecast that for the 
Same corresponding period there would 


Arthur C. Roy 


be a 1.4 per cent rise in carload com- 
modity shipments of supplemental items. 
The total in the second quarter of 1956 
was 66,638 cars, the board said. Pre- 
dicted for this year are 67,591 cars. 


“A Progress Report on Education in 
Transportation” was the subject of an 
address at a luncheon March 20 by the 
principal speaker, Dr. Virgil D. Cover, 
professor of transportation at Syracuse 
University. 


Other speakers at the two-day session 
were Leon Veitch, district traffic man- 
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ager of the Aluminum Co. of America, 
who reported for the shippers on loss 
and damage prevention: Mr. Klos, who 
discussed the car efficiency program, 
and J. J. Kelley, manager of the mili- 
tary transportation section of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, who 
reported on the national transportation 
situation. 


Rail Freight Claim Bill, $113.9 Million 
For 1956, Exceeds 1955 Total by 16.2% 


Claims for freight loss and damage 
paid by member carriers of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads in 1956 
totaled $113,972,255, according to infor- 
mation obtained from the freight loss 
and damage prevention section of the 
A.A.R., at Chicago, March 26. 

The 1956 claim payment total ex- 
ceeded by 16.2 per cent the correspond- 
ing total of $98,003,641 for calendar year 
1955. 

“These figures are disturbing to all of 
us,” said C. A. Naffziger, director of the 
freight loss and damage prevention 
section, in comment on the freight claim 
Statistics for 1956. 

A “break-down” of the claim payment 
total showing the amounts paid accord- 
ing to commodity groups and causes of 
loss or damage was not yet complete, 
Mr. Naffziger said. 


Ton-Miles Per Claim 


Factors to be considered in connection 
with the increase in claims paid, he 
said, included an increase in the volume 
of traffic transported by the railroads in 


Practitioners Announce 


Annual Meeting Program 


Chairman Clarke, of the I.C.C., four 
other members of the Commission, and 
Senator Smathers, of Florida, chairman 
of the surface transportation subcom- 
mittee of the Senate interstate and for- 
eign commerce committee, will be among 
speakers at the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Association of Interstate 
Commerce Commission Practitioners, 
May 15 and 16, in the Conrad Hilton 
hotel, Chicago, the association has an- 
nounced. 

Members of the I.C.C., in addition to 
the chairman, who will address the 
practitioners are Commissioners Arpaia, 
Hutchinson, McPherson, and Walrath. 
Other speakers on the program an- 
nounced by the association will be: 

R. Granville Curry, Harry C. Ames, 
Ashley Sellers, and David G. MacDonald, 
all from Washington, D.C.; Starr 
Thomas, of Chicago, general attorney 
and commerce counsel for the Santa Fe 
Railroad; John P. Fishwick, general 
counsel for the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way; James J. Williams, I.C.C. examiner; 
Kenneth F. Burgess, attorney, of Chi- 
cago, and Roy V. Craig, general traffic 
manager of Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

Thomas J. Coulter, chief executive 
officer of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, will make the 
address of welcome. 


1956 as compared with 1955. From the 
standpoint of average ton-miles per 
claim handled, he said, the 1956 record 
was better than that of 1954 and almost 
the same as that of 1955, he stated. The 
ton-mile averages, per claim handled, 


. Were 189,111 in 1956, 191,200 in 1955, and 


170,900 in 1954. 


Among categories of claim causes, the 
principal one, it was stated, was “un- 
located damage of freight in packages,” 
which accounted for claims totaling 
$46,688,154, as against $40,994,664 in 1955. 
Some of the causes of claims and the 
amounts chargeable to each in 1956, it 
was learned, were these: 

Unlocated damage to freight not in 
packages, $18,189,070, as against $15,858,- 
164 in 1955; concealed loss (carload and 
L.C.L.), $14,007,486, as against $11,616,175 
in 1955; delay, $3,319,430, as against 
$2,236,191 in 1955; defective or unfit 
equipment, $4,629,087, as against $4,348,- 
926 in 1955; and improper handling in 
trains, yards or stations, $4,588,656, as 
against $4,161,351 in 1955. 


A. E. Leitherer, assistant general traf- 
fic manager of Allied Mills, Inc., is 
chairman of the Chicago chapter of 
the practitioners’ association, host to the 
meeting. John B. Palmer, general 
freight agent of the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad, is chairman of the committee 
on arrangements. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Extends ‘Piggyback’ Service 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
has announced the extension of “piggy- 
back” service between the Twin cities 
(Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.) and 
950 stations to the east. 


Among points to be served in inter- 
change agreements with 15 other rail- 
roads are Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Dayton, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Cleve- 
land, O.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Columbus, O.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Toledo, O.; Louisville, Ky.; New York 
City; Philadelphia, Pa.; Newark, NWJ.; 
Trenton, N.J., and Youngstown, O. 

Railroads which will participate in the 
new tariff via the Peoria Gateway or 
through Chicago, Ill., via the Santa Fe 
to Nemo, Ill., are the Baltimore & Ohio; 
Pennsylvania; Nickel Plate; Reading; 
Wabash; Monon; Lehigh Valley; Long 
Island; Western Maryland; Chicago & 
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Eastern Illinois; Erie; Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western; Pittsburgh & Western 
Virginia; Lackawanna & Wyoming Val- 
ley; New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, and 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western. 

The tariff, providing joint rates, both 
class and commodity, affects stations in 
Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and the 
District of Columbia. 


Perfect Shipping Campaign 
Cited as Major Activity 


Of Shipper Advisory Boards 


The “April Perfect Shipping 
Month” campaign, the less-than- 
carload problem, and the clean car 
program are three major activities of 
the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards that are “paying 
dividends,” according to T. Chase 
Burwell, president of the association. 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Board held 
in Salem, Ore., Mr. Burwell said that the 
“April Perfect Shipping Month” cam- 
paign “affords an opportunity for all en- 
gaged in transportation to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to a cause that is 
worthy of our best efforts.” Mr. Burwell 
is vice-president of the A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Decatur, Il. 

The Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
elected C. D. Roberts, traffic manager 
of the Hooker Electrochemical Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., as its president for the 
coming year. He succeeded Nelson M. 
Hickok, traffic manager of the Western 
Paper Converting Co. Division of West- 
ern Tablet and Stationery Co. 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
included R. G. Scearce, traffic manager 
of the Apple Growers Association, of 
Hood River, Ore., as vice-president of the 
advisory board and James G. Manning, 
assistant traffic manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, of Port- 
land, Ore., as executive secretary of 
the board. 


Increase in Freight Claims 


Mr. Burwell, in his speech to advisory 
board members at Salem, stated that al- 
though considerable progress had been 
made since the Perfect Shipping cam- 
paign was inaugurated, there were in- 
creases in 1956, both in the amount of 
freight claims and in the number of 
claims filed. 

One railroad serving the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board _ territory 
showed an increase in claim payments 
in 1956, as compared with 1955, of ap- 
proximately $750,000, Mr. Burwell said. 
He noted that that same amount would 
have enabled the railroad to buy “a 
hundred box cars” or “five 1,500-horse- 
power diesels.” 


Weeks Report Cited 


Mr. Burwell expressed the opinion 
“that all modes of transportation should 
be regulated by only one regulatory 
body, and that regulation should be 
materially reduced,” in discussing the 
Weeks committee proposals. He said it 
was “unfortunate” that legislation im- 


plementing the committee proposals 
“failed to receive favorable action in the 
closing days of the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress.” 

He said, in connection with the pas- 
senger deficit, that “one of the most 
desirable pieces of legislation would be 
one where the transportation act would 
be amended whereby, based on refusal 
of a state commission, for political rea- 
sons, to permit the discontinuance of 
passenger service, the carrier would have 
the right, patterned somewhat after 
the Shreveport case, to petition the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to remove such passenger service 
under the theory that it casts an undue 
burden on interstate commerce.” 

Turning to a consideration of recent 
trends in shipping and transportation, 
Mr. Burwell said that more shipments 
were being handled in bulk and on ex- 
pendable pallets. He added that shippers 
“ought to have, it seems to me, more 
cars with either wide doors or double 
doors so that they can handle the me- 
chanical loading and unloading.” 

Mr. Burwell noted that legislation had 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate authorizing 
President Eisenhower to issue a procla- 
mation requesting the people of the 
United States to observe and support 
National Transportation Week, May 12 
to 18, inclusive, and National Defense 
Transportation Day, May 17. 

E. F. Hamm, Jr., president of the 
Traffic Service Corp. and publisher of 
TRAFFIC WoRLD, is general chairman of 
the National Transportation Week cele- 
bration (T.W., March 2, p. 36). 


Shippers’ Transport Needs 


Mr. Manning, the newly elected execu- 
tive secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Advisory Board, reviewed transportation 
needs of shippers in the area served by 
the board, including a need for additional 
double-door box cars, brought about by 
the “heavy demands of the plywood, 
lumber, and other industries.” 


The board adopted a “forceful resolu- 
tion” requesting “further study by the 
railroads in solving this vital problem.” 

Shipper satisfaction with “damage- 
free” cars in reducing freight loss-and- 
damage was reported by Steve Kipper, 
manager of Can-Go Shippers, of Seattle, 
Wash., and chairman of the board’s loss 
and damage prevention committee. 


A “clean car campaign” conducted 
in the board’s area “was considered an 
outstanding example of what can be 
accomplished by close association and 
teamwork, and further effort was recom- 
mended in this important aspect of 
over-all car efficiency,” the board stated. 

Ralph E. Clark, manager of the closed 
car section of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, of Washington, D.C., said 
in a speech at the meeting, that 61,615 
new freight cars had been put in serv- 
ice in 1956, by Class I railroads and 
affiliated refrigerator car lines. As of 
February 1, 1957, 104,989 new freight 
cars were on order, Mr. Clark reported. 
A prolonged shortage of steel plate had 
adversely affected the car building pro- 
gram, he said. He asked shippers, re- 
ceivers and railroads to help stretch the 
available freight car supply by minimiz- 
ing all avoidable car delays. 


Mail Transport Rates 


Herbert B. Brand, director of the rail- 
way mail transportation division of the 
A.A.R., said in an address that rates 
charged for carrying U.S. mail by car- 
riers competing with the railroads, but 
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not performing the same complete mail 
service as the railroads, could not be 
compared with rail rates. 


“Yet the average person without full 
knowledge, is frequently misled into as- 
suming that one dollar buys as much or 
more service on competing transporta- 
tion agencies as one dollar does on the 
railroads, when quite the opposite is the 
fact,” Mr. Brand said. “Where the serv- 
ices of sorting, separating and loading 
the mails, and providing space therefor 
are not provided within the rates of rail- 
road competitors they obviously must 
be furnished by the Post Office Depart- 
ment at its own expense.” 


‘Perfect Shipping Roundup’ 
Scheduled for April 9 by 


Detroit Board of Commerce 


A “roundup” keynoting the twenty- 
first annual Perfect Shipping cam- 
paign, in the Fordson High School 
at Dearborn, Mich., the evening of 
April 9, has been announced by the 
freight loss and damage prevention 
committee of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. 


The program, according to the an- 
nouncement, will illustrate proper and 
improper freight handling methods and 
will be presented by industry, air, motor 
and rail carriers. Designed to “assist 
everyone who handles, or directs the 
handling of Greater Detroit’s raw and 
finished products,” the program will also 
include professional entertainment and 
door prizes, the sponsoring organiza- 
tion says. 

The “Perfect Shipping Roundup” has 
become an annual event in the Detroit 
area. Approximately 1,000 persons at- 
tended the function last year, when the 
highlight of the program was a tribute 
to the late Robert J. Bayer, who was 
then editor of Trarric WorLD (T.W., 
April 7, 1956, p. 16). 


Moderator on this year’s program will 
be Jennings Randolph, assistant to the 
president of Capital Airlines, E. C. An- 
derson is committee chairman, with 
Thomas Sisum as assistant chairman. 


Co-sponsors of the “roundup” are: 
The Association of American Railroads; 
commercial air lines; the Eastern Michi- 
gan Traffic Association; the freight for- 
warding industry; Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board, Michigan Cartagemen’s 
Association, Michigan Industrial Traffic 
League, Michigan Trucking Association, 
Motor City Traffic Club, National De- 
fense Transportation Association, Rail- 
way Express Agency, Society of Mate- 
rials Handling and Packaging Engineers, 
and the Traffic Club of Detroit. 


Awards to N.D.T.A. Members 


The National Defense Transportation 
Association has announced that three 
Bay Area members have been selected as 
recipients of N.D.T.A. “certificates of ap- 
preciation” in recognition of their con- 
tribution to defense transportation. 

The recipients are Miss Laura Tom, 
Oakland, Calif., and employe of the Bay 
Area Army Terminal Center; Joseph W. 
Murphy, special assistant to the vice- 
president—passenger, of the Southern 
Pacific Co., and Vajle Andrus, vice- 
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president of the Market Street Van & 
Storage Co. 

Miss Tom, described as_ unofficial 
chapter hostess, is credited with signing- 
up many new members. Mr. Murphy 
initiated and served as chairman for a 
high school essay contest, “Importance of 
Transportation to National Defense,” 
held by the chapter in 1956 and accorded 
national recognition. Mr. Andrus headed 
a membership drive in 1955 that added 
more than 100 new members. Mr. Andrus 
yas president of the chapter in 1956. 


ejell-Oranje Owner Tells 
Of European Service Plans 


Via ‘New’ St. Lawrence 


Confidence in the contribution the 
ieepened St. Lawrence seaway 
vould add to the economy of the 
sreat Lakes region and a pledge 
hat his shipping line would share 

role in the development were ex- 
pressed in a speech March 20 by 
\nthony Veder, of Rotterdam, the 
Yetherlands, co-owner of the Fijell- 
Oranje Lines. 


Speaking to the Chicago (Ill.) Yacht 
Club, Mr. Veder said Fijell-Oranje was 
reparing to meet what he said would 
be increased competition when a 25- 
foot navigation channel became avail- 
able in the seaway in 1959. 


“The Fjell-Oranje Lines,” he said, 
will be ready with larger ships, for 
which designs have been completed and 
construction contracts placed. The 
Fjell-Oranje Lines are arranging to pro- 
vide the first deluxe passenger service 
between the Great Lakes and Europe. 


“Our plans call for construction of 
two large vessels of the combination 
passenger-freighters that will accommo- 
date 100 passengers each. . . These 
vessels we expect will be ready for 
service during the 1959 navigation season, 
and I trust you will accept this fact as 
striking testimony of our confidence in 
the growth of the Great Lakes-Overseas 
route and the contribution that the St. 
Lawrence seaway will make to the econ- 
omy of the Great Lakes region. 


“It is my hope that the new steam- 
ship lines coming into the Great Lakes- 
Overseas trade, and which are presently 
headquarters in New York, will not 
undertake to make their Great Lakes 
services merely an instrument for the 
protection of their present seaboard 
interests. 

“All efforts to prevent full and free 
competition will be resisted. We ... are 
prepared to meet head-on efforts to 
make Great Lakes-Overseas shipping a 
vassal of the seaboard ports and sea- 
board services.” 


Offices Opened in Chicago 


Mr. Veder told the club that the 
opening recently of offices in Chicago by 
Fjell-Oranje’s general agents was an 
indication of the line’s estimation of that 
city’s position and value as a trade 
center. 

“We are indebted to protect the many 
central western shippers, exporters and 
importers, whose continued recognition 
of and loyalty to our services have made 
possible the creation of the fourth sea- 
coast of the United States,” he said, 
“and have given us the courage and 


confidence to place more venture capi- 
tal in providing central western indus- 
tries and mercantile establishments with 
the full economies that the St. Law- 
rence route makes available. 

“We see and will continue to recognize 
Chicago as the center of this trade, and 
appreciate the great future in store for 
this city. 

“The Calumet Harbor development is 
a splendid achievement. The improve- 
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ment of the Navy Pier facilities is an- 
other accomplishment and provides at 
least the basis for further improvements 
north and south of the Chicago River 
that will accommodate passenger-carry- 
ing vesels along with the larger general 
cargo freighters.” 


Nine Aids in Making Rate Proposals 
Suggested to Shippers by Grosvenor 


Addressing Members of Delta Nu Alpha, Chairman of Railroads’ Tariff 
Research Group, Says the Principles Will Help Reduce the ‘Fodder 
Which Makes Tariffs Fat—A Product of Shippers’ Traffic Departments.’ 


Nine principles he said shippers 
should employ in preparing rate 


proposals were outlined in a speech 


March 26 at a meeting of the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) chapter of the Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity, 
Inc., by Edward V. Grosvenor, chair- 
man of the Railroads’ Tariff Re- 
search Group. 


Mr. Grosvenor told the members of 
the chapter, meeting in the conference 
room of the Southern Railway Build- 
ing, that “the fodder which makes 
tariffs fat is a product of shippers’ 
traffic departments.” 

“Originally,” he said, “it is a lush 
growth in the form of proposals for 
changes in rates and other tariff mat- 
ter. It is processed in carrier rate com- 
mittees whose busy machinery just 
doesn’t seem to have the ability to do 
all the refining necessary for a per- 
fect product.” 


Principles Suggested 


Challenging his listeners to follow the 
lead of John W. Peters, of Delco-Remy, 
and his National Industrial Traffic 
League cooperating committee by work- 
ing to promote better tariffs, Mr. Gros- 
venor listed the following principles to 
be followed: 


“1. Where a commodity description is 
involved, stick as close to the classifica- 
tion description as you possibly can. If 
the classification description is too broad, 
use it as a caption for your more specific 
description. Above all, never use a com- 
modity description broader than those 
provided by the classification. 

“2. If routes are proposed, state them 
in complete, positive form. Avoid restric- 
tions and negative routes. If desired 
routes are already published and num- 
bered, give the numbers in your proposals. 

“3. What you want will often be in 
lieu of something else that is already 
in effect. If at all possible, propose 
specific cancellation of the existing pro- 
visions. The curse of endless alterna- 
tions, one section with another, flows 
from failure to dispose of existing rates. 
Insist upon your new scale being whole 
and complete, even if in so doing you 
may inadvertently lose a cent here or 
there. 

“4. Avoid use of ambiguous phrases like 
‘Except as otherwise provided.’ They have 
been omitted from rail tariffs issued dur- 
ing the last three years but they may 


creep back in if you use them in your 
proposals. 


‘Fight for Uniformity’ 


“5. Look for, expect and fight for uni- 
formity in rules, especially transit rules. 

“6. When proposing charges or changes 
per shipment or per car, consider the 
possibility of round numbers and uni- 
form amounts. By proposing a little 
give and take by shippers and carriers 
you may be able to level off a number 
of charges at different points that now 
vary only slightly. ... 


“7, Before releasing, from your baili- 
wick, proposals for new rules or rule 
changes, submit the proposed provisions 
to a final critical review for clarity and 
punctuation. 


“8. When you submit your proposals, 
include specific suggestions for cancella- 
tion of obsolete rates, commodity de- 
scriptions, routes, rules, etc., that have 
been noticed during the rate research 
that has preceded preparation of the 
proposal. Shipper rate specialists more 
than anyone else can recognize what is 
and what is not obsolete, and they 
should go beyond the call of normal duty 
by submitting specific proposals for can- 
cellation. 

“9. When dealing in traffic that may 
move in great volume—thousands of 
shipments per year—bear in mind pos- 
sible modernizations, such as_ using 
docket 28300 grouping or punch card bills 
of lading and freight bills. You might 
get together with the railroads on a 
system that will save everybody time and 
money, and, incidentally, make simpler 
tariffs possible.” 

Saying that many proposals of the rate 
specialists resulted in section 22 quota- 
tions rather than in tariff publication, 
Mr. Grosvenor said the principles were 
alike, however. Also, he said, section 22 
quotations might show up in tariffs. 

“As you know,” he said, “Congress has 
before it now a proposal, H.R. 5521, for 
a change in section 22 which is designed 
to require Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion filing of special rates for the govern- 
ment. The filing could be on less than 
30 days’ notice and could not be sus- 
pended, but otherwise it would be sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission tariff filing regulations. 

“Whether the government rates will 
be filed in regular tariffs, in special 
individual-line issues, in special govern- 
ment-rate agency issues, or otherwise, 
is not known. You, however, might 
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well be giving the matter some study. 
Tariff users everywhere have complained 
that there are too many tariffs, and I 
doubt if it is a secret that most govern- 
ment traffic offices receive more section 
22 quotations than they can keep prop- 
erly filed and indexed.” 


Research Group’s Work 


The speaker said earlier that new 
railroad tariffs generally had been im- 
proved since late 1951 when the Rail- 
roads’ Tariff Research Group began its 
studies. 

“It has presented reports and recom- 
mendations covering all features of 
tariffs and supplements about which the 
group has received gripes or suggestions,” 
Mr. Grosvenor said. “Nearly 400 specifi- 
cations aimed at tariff improvement 
have been approved by the committee to 
which the Tariff Research Group re- 
ports. . . Our daily review discloses 
that railroad tariff makers are comply- 
ing with those specifications. Many new 
tariffs could be cited as models of per- 
fection. 

“Much credit . . . should go to the 
members of our shipper-carrier steering 
committee. It is composed of 12 shipper- 
statesmen of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and 12 chief traffic of- 
ficers of railroads. Of the 24 members 
who started the ball rolling in 1951 only 
three remain, all shippers: Chairman 
John W. Peters, of Delco-Remy; John 
F. Coyle, of Eastman Kodak, and J. 
Richard Staley, of Quaker Oats. 

“And I think the individual rail- 
roads deserve some credit, too. They 
have spent roughly a half-million dol- 
lars in support of this research pro- 
gram, and have made the committee’s 
recommendations more than mere scraps 
of paper by honoring their promises to 
be bound by the approved specifications. 

“When the leading spirit of the re- 
search group, Charles Basfter, accepted 
the piloting job in 1951, most of us 
thought this was a hopeless task—that 
the research group was just another of 
those ivory-tower committees, loaded 
with theory. But we were wrong. Bax- 
ter’s direct, courageous assault won a 
beachhead, and with the cheerful assist- 
ance of tariff men everywhere he con- 
solidated it. 

“Good tariffs are here. Even little 
Johnny can read some of today’s rail 
tariffs—and find the right rate!” 

Mr. Grosvenor warned the members, 
though, that constant scrutiny and 
watchfulness of the tariffs were required 
if they were not to become the “bloated, 
distorted monsters their predecessors 
were five years ago.” 

Joe Tedeseo, traffic officer at the 
Veterans Administration and chapter 
president, appointed a nominating com- 
mittee headed by John Degges, district 
freight sales manager of the New York 
Central Railroad. Officers will be elected 
at a chapter meeting May 28. 


Erie Will Put Entire Line 
On Daylight Saving Time 


The Erie Railroad announced March 
27 that it would join with several other 
railroads and run its entire passenger 
operation on daylight saving time from 
April 28 through October 27. 


In making the announcement, A. G. 
Oldenquist, passenger traffic manager, 
said the increasing use of daylight saving 
time by more communities in its territory 
prompted Erie for the first time to use 
that system. 

In previous years, he said, Erie printed 
its main line timetable according to 
standard time but issued local schedules 
for the eastern commuter area in day- 
light time. 


New England Shipper Board 
Reelects Day as Chairman, 


Hears Bright ‘57 Outlook 


William H. Day, manager of the 
transportation department of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, was reelected general chair- 
man of the New England Shippers 
Advisory Board March 21. 


The election concluded a_ two-day 
meeting in the Somerset hotel, Boston, 
Mass., at which Caleb R. Megee, of Wash- 
ington,, D.C., vice- 
chairman of the car 
service division of 
the Association of 
American Railroads, 
said indications 
were that capital 
expenditures of 
class I railroads in 
1957 would equal or 
exceed the $1.3 bil- 
lion spent in 1956 
on equipment and 
rolling stock. 

Mr. Megee told 
the board members 
that this would be the eleventh consecu- 
tive year in which the average capital 
expenditures of the railroads would ex- 
ceed $1 billion. 

As of March 1, he said, about 24,000 
more serviceable freight cars were avail- 
able for loading than at the same time 
last year, largely because in January and 
February, 15,200 new cars were received 
from builders. Two hundred forty diesel 
locomotive units were added by railroads 
in those months, he said. 

On order by class I railroads and re- 
frigerator lines, he said, were more than 
103,000 new freight cars, 837 diesel lo- 
comotive units and 30 gas turbine loco- 
motives. 

To get greater utilization from the 
freight car fleet—which he called one of 
the greatest needs of the railroads and 
the shipping public—Mr. Megee advo- 
cated “quicker release of inbound loads, 
complete unloading of cars and removal 
of debris, and heavier loading of cars.” 

Freight cars last year averaged 22.4 
trips, he said, and with a little more in- 
tensive usage could have accomplished 
one more trip a car. 


William H. Day 


New England’s Prospects 


Another speaker, Frank J. Gill, of Port- 
land, Me., traffic manager of the Oxford 
Paper Co., said the business economy in 
the New England area in the second 
quarter of the year was expected to be 
about equal to that of the same period of 
1956. He said the outlook was based on 
the forecast that carloadings originating 
in the area would aggregate more than 
151,000 in the quarter. 

The more than 350 shippers, receivers 
and carriers of freight attending were 
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told by Robert L. Travis, of Cumberland 
Mills, Me., that U.S. paper production 
may be doubled in the next two decades. 
Mr. Travis, general secretary of the ad- 
visory board and traffic manager of the 
S. D. Warren Co., said paper and paper- 
board production in 1956 set a new record 
of 31% million tons. The paper industry. 
he said, was America’s fifth largest in- 
dustry and the third fastest growing. 

Mr. Travis was elected to the new post 
of vice-chairman of the organization. 
He had been general secretary. Elected 
to succeed Mr. Travis as secretary was 
H. J. Rogers, of Hartford, Conn., director 
of traffic of Heublein, Inc. The follow- 
ing were elected state chairmen: 

Connecticut—J. M. Stuart, of New 
Britain, general traffic manager of the 
Stanley Works; Maine—Mr. Gill; Mas- 
sachusetts—E. N. Mayer, of North Plym- 
outh, general traffic manager of the 
Plymouth Cordage Co.; New Hampshir¢ 
—L. F. Van Kleeck, of Berlin, traffic man- 
ager of the Brown Co.; Rhode Island— 
W. E. Fox, Phillipsdale, traffic manager 
of the Kennecott Wire & Cable Co., and 
Vermont—A. B. Moore, of St. Johns- 
bury, vice-president of the Cary Maple 
Sugar Co. 


McGinnis Speaks 


Patrick B. McGinnis, president of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, in an address 
at a luncheon of the New England board 
on March 21, discussed revenue problems 
and some other problems of the railroad 
industry. 

Mr. McGinnis told his audience he had 
brought no “crying towel” with him. If 
the taxpayers of Boston wanted to build 
a $15 million airport, he would pay his 
share and would not “cry about it,” he 
said. He expressed the view that the 
taxpayers were aware that the airlines 
were “subsidized.” 

Business executives who had been suc- 
cessful in management of other indus- 
trial enterprises could do equally well 
as managers of railroads, he argued. It 
was not necessary for a man to have to 
spend his whole life in the railroad busi- 
ness in order to qualify for a top man- 
agement position on a railroad, he con- 
tended. 

After asserting that railroad prog- 
ress was impeded by too much regula- 
tion and that there was a need for 
streamlining of rail regulation, Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis called for greater coordination 
of transportation services and asserted 
that the railroads should be permitted 
to establish “bulk” (multiple carload or 
trainload) rates, so as to be able to com- 
pete successfully with water carriers. 


Panels Highlight Session 
Of Freight Claim Men 


Panel discussions on claim liability 
and the importance of testing in con- 


tainer design and the installation of 
officers for the coming year highlighted 
the annual spring meeting March 21 
and 22 of the Central Freight Claim 
Conference at Purdue University. 
Installed as chairman was William 
Fisher, White Owl Express, Inc. Other 
officers are Edward J. Freemuth, Spector 
Motor Freight, Inc., first vice-chairman; 
William Solak, Midwest Freight For- 
warding Co., Inc., second vice-chairman, 
and Clements M. Stone, Associated 
Truck Lines, Inc., treasurer. On the 
steering committee are R. J. Norton, for 
the state of Michigan; H. D. Shriner, 
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Ohio; Max Wilson, Indiana, and Paul 
Schatte, Illinois. 
The claim liability panel was headed 
by Al Joyce. Panelists were William 
Downey, J. Whitney and J. Hawley. 
‘he testing panel was composed of Pur- 
ue students. 
Speakers included John M. Miller, ex- 
cutive secretary of the National 
reight Claim Council; William Os- 
orne, terminal manager, Clairmont 
ransfer Co., Chicago, Ill.; Prof. Mart 
Fowler, of Purdue, and John M. 
trickler, manager, Inspection and 
Veighing Bureau of the Central Motor 
reight Association, Chicago. Professor 
owler, the host, also conducted a tour 
¢ the materials testing laboratories and 
her places on the campus. 
The claim prevention committee dis- 
issed research and reporting on cera- 
ic paints and underglaze, potential 
se of the Prevent-O-Grams and the 
asibility of organizing O. S. & D. clubs 
1 the Central region. Committee mem- 
ers were Mr. Solak, chairman, and Don 
Cc. Awbrey, Mr. Norton and Bruce 
oung. 
The conference will hold its next meet- 
ig in October in the Congress hotel in 
*hicago. 


trans American Leases 


Seven Planes to Eastern 


Trans American Airlines, Burbank, 
Calif., has announced the leasing of 
seven DC-6B’s to Eastern Airlines for 
delivery starting in May. Covered in the 
agreement, T.A.A. said, is more than $10 
million worth of equipment. 

In a statement, the T.A.A. owners said 
the leasing was “a precautionary measure 
which we felt we must take in the event 
the Supreme Court refuses to review a 
Civil Aeronautics Board order grounding 
Trans American on the technical charge 
of allegedly flying too frequently and 
too regularly.” (T.W., July 8, 1955, p. 57, 
Dec. 29, 1956, p. 47, and March 23, p. 73). 

T.A.A. said it would retain its organ- 
ization and continue operations with the 
balance of its fleet. 


1.C.C. Chairman to Address 


Western Highway Institute 


Chairman Clarke, of the Commission, 
will be one of the principal speakers at 
the annual membership meeting of the 
Western Highway Institute, April 7-10, 
in the Arizona Biltmore hotel, Phoenix, 
Ariz., John Rice, president of the insti- 
tute, has announced. 

Other speakers will be R. C. Williams, 
president of American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc.; Dr. Charles N. Kimball, 
director of the Midwest Research Insti- 
tute, Kansas City, Mo.; W. A. Bugge, 
president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, and Neil J. 
Curry, chairman pro tem of the A.T.A. 
executive committee. 

Chairman Clarke will speak on “What 
Is Wrong With the Motor Carrier Act?” 
Mr. Williams will speak on “What’s Going 
On?” Mr. Bugge will review develop- 
ments on the federal highway program 
under the heading, “The West and the 
New Federal Highway Program.” Dr. 
Kimball will discuss “The Practical Ap- 
plication of Research Methods to Your 
Business.” Mr. Curry will have as his 
subject, “Washington Report.” 


In connection with the business meet- 
ing there will be several reports on such 
topics as taxes, truck sizes and weights 
and related industry problems. They will 
be led by the institute staff. 

Mr. Rice said there also would be a 
joint meeting of the institute’s executive 
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committee, presidents and managers of 
western state motor carrier organizations 
and staff representatives of the A.T.A. — 


Cumulative Rail Rate Increases Hamper 
Coal Industry's Recovery, N.C.A. Asserts 


‘Steady 10-Year Advance’ in Charges on Bituminous Coal, Group Says, 
Threatens Producers’ Defense Production Capacity. Assertion Made 
That Rail Carriers Now Realize $1.70 More Per Ton Than in 1946. 


The National Coal Association has 
issued a statement in which it says 
that a “steady 10-year advance in 
railroad freight rates on bituminous 
coal is hampering the coal indus- 


try’s recovery from the post-war = 


low point and threatening the abil- 
ity of coal producers to keep their 
industry at the production peak de- 
manded by national defense.” 


“Between July, i946, and December, 
1956, an unended series of freight rate 


‘Perfect Shipping’ Slogan 
By Nelson W. Bjornson, of 
Buffalo, N.Y., Is Winner 


On March 20, Nelson W. Bijornson, 
assistant traffic manager of The Buffalo 
Slag Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., typed a 
letter to the Slogan Contest Editor of 
Traffic World. In his letter he proposed 
three “Perfect Shipping’ slogans. The 
first one he suggested was chosen unan- 
imously, by a committee of three slogan 
contest judges, at a luncheon in Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 26, as the best of 
161 slogans suggested in a total of 85 
contest entries. The winning slogan was 
this: 


Perfect Shipping means— 
Nothing lacking 

In MARKING, HANDLING, 
CARE and PACKING. 


For those 11 words, Mr. Bjornson will 
receive a $25 savings bond, offered by 
L. A. Pomeroy, Jr., of Cleveland, O., 
chairman of the board of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America and traffic man- 
ager of the National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 


This was the third “Perfect Shipping” 
slogan contest sponsored by Mr. Pomeroy, 
with Traffic World as the contest monitor. 
In 1955, the winner was George L. 
Riordan, of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange, N.J. Last year, W. G. Sander- 
fer, of the Southern Wood Preserving 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., was the winner. 


Judges of this year’s contest were: 
Lester J. Dorr, executive secretary of the 
National Industrial Traffic League; John 
M. Miller, chief of the Freight Claim Sec- 
tion of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., and A. F. Swinburne, éxecu- 
tive assistant in the car service division 
of the Association of American Railroads. 


boosts authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has added a maxi- 
mum impost of $1.70 a ton to the cost 
of moving coal from the mine to the 
customer,” the N.C.A. said. 


“Coal industry spokesmen have pro- 
tested constantly against inequitable 
treatment at the hands of the roads and 
the Commission. , Coal is the biggest 
commodity hauled by the railroads and 
as a consequence the roads realize their 
greatest income from the movement of 
coal to market. Coal tonnage originated 
is greater than the tonnage of all other 
products of agriculture, animal and prod- 
ucts, and products of forests combined, 
and is almost as much as the total origi- 
nated tonnage of manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous traffic. In 1954, coal tonnage 
moved by rail was 76 per cent of coal 
production; in prior years the railroads’ 
share of this transportation market was 
even greater. With coal output rising, 
this hauling job increases; the railroads 
must prepare to do their part. 


“In 1956, for example, coal led all com- 
modities in carloadings with a gain for 
the year of almost 8 per cent over 1955. 
The rising trend is expected to continue 
in 1957, moreover, as a direct result of 
expanding export demand and rising 
consumption of coal by the electric utility 
and steel industries. Estimates of car- 
loadings for the initial quarter of 1957, 
made by the Atlantic States and Mid- 
west Shippers Advisory Boards, early in 
January, indicated substantial gains in 
coal loadings in both regions, ranging 
to more than 8 per cent in the Atlantic 
states area. 


Coal Car ‘Shortage’ 


“The rising trend in coal carloadings 
emphasizes sharply one coal industry 
problem: shortage of railroad transport 
facilities. Had increased revenues real- 
ized over the past 10 years from higher 
freight rates on coal been applied to the 
expansion and repair of the railroads’ 
hopper car fleet for coal movement, 
today’s car shortage could perhaps have 
been averted, or at least alleviated. This 
shortage of coal cars is certainly not 
in the national interest. In the event 
of a national emergency, demand for 
coal will mushroom; with this expansion 
will come an unprecedented demand for 
cars to carry coal to defense industries, 
to electric utilities, and to other con- 
sumers. 


“In the past, the railroads have bought 
new transport equipment on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis. The American Railway 
Car Institute declares railway car build- 
ing is traditionally ‘a feast or famine’ 
industry unrelated ‘to the need for cars.’ 
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A change in this policy to a program of 
more orderly, planned purchases of cars, 
the institute has stated, ‘will reduce the 
over-all age of the freight car fleet’ and 
‘reduce the danger of recurring freight 
car shortages’ while at the same time 
placing the roads ‘in a better competitive 
position to meet shippers’ changing needs 
and thereby increase freight revenues.’ 
On January 1, 1956, the average age of 
hopper cars in service on the nation’s 
railroads was 20.76 years, while the aver- 
age age of gondola cars was 17.45 years. It 
is hopper cars that are predominately 
used for the movement of coal from 
mine to market. 

“Still another argument for relief from 
a constantly growing burden of higher 
and still higher freight rates on coal is 
the impact of unrealistically high trans- 
port charges on the market for coal. 
High freight rates are paid by the coal 
consumer; when transportation rates by 
rail get too high, the consumer switches 
to a competitive fuel. 


Competition With Other Fuels 


“Fresh evidence of the part transport 
charges play in the market for fuel was 
furnished by the rise in oil prices after 
closing of the Suez Canal. As charges 
for oil rose, in the face of rising Euro- 
pean demands, American consumers in 
the eastern states swung to coal. In 
just the same fashion, coal in the past 
has lost to oil and gas through high 
transportation costs. Concerning this 
situation, the President’s Cabinet com- 
mittee’s report on energy supplies and 
resources policy stated in February, 1956: 

“In order to maintain coal’s vitality 
as an instrument of national defense 
by improving currently its ability to 
compete with other fuels, the railroads, 
by voluntary action, and, in the absence 
thereof, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by compulsory order, should 
adjust freight rates to the extent neces- 
sary to remove the excessive and dis- 
proportionate contribution that coal 
rates are making to meet the cost of 
other unprofitable services of the rail- 
road industry.’ 

“But more than a year later, this rec- 
ommendation of a committee reporting 
direct!y to the President remains ignored, 
not only by the railroads, as may per- 
haps be natural, but by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, presumably 
charged with protection of the public 
interest. 

“Railroad attorneys repeatedly argue 
that increased rail revenue is essential 
to maintaining a strong rail transport 
system. It is the coal industry position, 
however, that further increases in freight 
rates on coal will only hamper coal’s 
ability to compete with other fuels and 
force a reduction in production that will 
seriously affect the coal industry’s ability 
to develop its mines, properties and labor 
forces in order to meet fully the ex- 
panded demand predicted for the years 
ahead. Higher freight rates, by reduc- 
ing coal’s sales, can be detrimental to 
the national defense. In time of war, 
coal is needed more than ever. 


‘Lost Business’ 


“Railroad management has only to 
glance around, to see what excessively 
high freight rates on coal mean in terms 
of lost business. Competing forms of 
transportation quickly get the call. Too 


high a charge for rail haulage has 
prompted aluminum producers, electric 
utilities and other large consumers of 
coal to locate on the waterways, for in- 
stance. In Ohio, a 110-mile-long pipeline 
has been built to carry coal from the 
mines at Cadiz, O., to the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. generating 
station at Eastlake, O. Optimistic 
observers see in this pipeline a fore- 
runner of a system of coal pipelines, 
especially in the high-consumption area 
of the East Coast. 

“There is still another strong argument 
against a constantly rising railroad 
freight charge on coal: passenger deficits. 
Arguing against the freight rate increase 
asked for, and granted, early in 1956, 
coal industry spokesmen pointed out that 
‘with the exception of three war years, 
the railroads’ passenger services have 
been operated at substantial deficts since 
1930. Twenty-five years should be a 
sufficient time for a reasonably efficient 
and prudent management to put an end 
to such a drain. Any prudent business 
man, faced with such a situation, will 
either make the business profitable, or 
eliminate it. This is because the loss is 
out of his own pocket. The only reason 
this has not been done with the passenger 
deficit is that the railroads have been 
succesful in shouldering the cost of this 
unprofitable service upon freight ship- 
pers’. 

L.C.C. Study Urged 


“In opposing constantly rising freight 
rates on coal, the industry has repeatedly 
sought from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an order to the railroads for 
a study of the real cost of carrying coal. 
Without such a cost study there is no 
way to determine whether or not any 
proposed rate raise is just, resonable, or 
lawful. 

“The railroads admit the necessary in- 
formation is available, but it has never 
been isolated, analysed, or summarized. 
Isn’t it about time, in justice not only 
to the shipper of coal, but to all other 
railroad shippers as well, that the I.C.C. 
take steps to make this study? Or shall 
the railroads be allowed to go on, with- 
out hindrance, charging passenger losses 
to shippers of freight? 

“Buyers of coal are extremely price con- 
scious. Especially is this so among elec- 
tric utilities of the nation. Witnesses on 
behalf of utility companies before an 
I.C.C. hearing on a proposed freight rate 
increase in 1956 emphasized that exhor- 
bitant freight rates on coal were forcing 
a revolution in the location of new coal- 
fired electric generating plants either 
completely off-line, or with a minimum 
rail haul. The electric utility industry, 
consuming more coal than any other 
customer of the coal industry, finds the 
delivered cost of its coal to be three- 
fourths of the total cost of producing 
electricity and that rail rates for coal are 
91 per cent of the value of the coal at 
the mine. 

“Electric utility executives find that 
coal freight rates fail to reflect the 
changing pattern of transportation, the 
effect of competitive fuels, or the trans- 
mission of electricity by wire from gen- 
erating plants located adjacent to coal 
mines. 

“In general, electric utilities find—and 
the railroads refuse to admit—that as 
freight rates on coal increase there is 
a substantial trend in the direction of 
lessened use of rail services. 

“But most importantly, coal producers 
must have a price level competitive with 
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oil and natural gas, and which will per- 
mit a return sufficient to finance a 
healthy, productive industry. 

“Nothing upsets the competitive price 
relationship more than a continual rise 
in railroad freight rates.” 


Railroad Revenues in 1957 
Expected to Show Increase, 


Dr. Julius Parmelee Says 


Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, vice-presi 
dent (retired) of the Association o: 
American Railroads and now a con- 
sulting economist in Washington 
D.C., says that railroad revenues wil 
rise in 1957, “perhaps to a somewhat 
greater degree than the 2.9 per cent 
experienced in January.” 


Speaking on “The Railroad Outlook” at 
a dinner meeting of the American Uni- 
versity’s current rail transportation in- 
stitute, held at the Burlington hotel in 
Washington on March 21, Dr. Parmelee 
said that carloadings in the first 10 
weeks of the year showed a decrease of 
about 4.5 per cent under 1956, while the 
net railway operating income for Janu- 
ary was about 7 per cent below that of 
January, 1956, and net income 6 to 7 
per cent below. 

These decreases, in earnings, he con- 
tinued, were the net result of an in- 
crease of 2.9 per cent in operating reve- 
nues, more than which was offset by 
an increase of 4.1 per cent in operating 
expenses. 

Dr. Parmelee said that later months 
of the current year would more fully 
reflect the beneficial effect of a number 
of upward adjustments in freight rates 
and passenger fares recently authorized 
by the Commission, but not wholly ef- 
fective for all or part of January. 

“A rough guess for the remainder of 
1957 would be that freight traffic will be 
down around five per cent, while pas- 
senger traffic will show little change,” 
he said. 

“Revenues will rise, perhaps to a some- 
what greater degree than the 2.9 per cent 
experienced in January. Expenses will 
continue to rise. The final net effect of 
rising costs over against rising receipts 
is impossible to determine this early in 
1957, but the net for the year seems likely 
to fall somewhat below the level attained 
in 1956.” 

The 1956 level, he said, was “not so 
high as in all good conscience it should 
have been.” 


‘Longer Look Ahead’ 


Turning to the “longer look ahead,” 
Dr. Parmelee said that traffic prospects 
were of the greatest significance. 

“Progress in the United States in popu- 
lation, in productive facilities and re- 
sources, and in standards of living will 
continue,” he said. “The American 
genius for research and technological 
progress will further stimulate economic 
expansion. 

“Thus the total demand for transpor- 
tation services will almost surely con- 
tinue upward. The question confronting 
the railroads is what share of the aggre- 
gate demand they can retain. 

“To the end of retaining the largest 
possible share, railroad managements 
will continue to raise their operating 
standards. Their record of technica! 
achievement during and since the war 
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leaves no doubt on that score. But 
there exist certain difficulties ahead, 
which we cannot and should not disre- 
gard nor minimize.” 


Three Main Difficulties 


Dr. Parmelee specified mainly three 
sutstanding difficulties, namely, regula- 
tory inequalities, unequal competition, 
ind inflationary prospects. . 

He said it had long been recognized 


‘hat governmental regulation of railroads, 


ind to some extent of other agencies of 
ransport, had grown more restrictive 
han was necessary under modern com- 
etitive conditions in the whole transport 
ndustry. 

Many studies had been made, by con- 
ressional committees, governmental bod- 

s, and others, the most recent of which, 

e said, was the report of the “Cabinet” 

ommittee (Presidential Advisory Com- 
nittee on Transport Policy and Organi- 
ation) in which it was concluded that 
eovernment policy holds regulated com- 
vetitive forces within a tight rein.” He 
yjuoted Secretary Weeks, chairman of 
the committee, as saying that a principal 
emphasis of the report was that federal 
policies should be amended to permit 
greater reliance on competitive forces 
in transportation pricing. 

U.S. railroads had for many years 
experienced successively recurring crises, 
passing rapidly out of one crisis into 
another, Dr. Parmelee said. 

“Somehow, they have lived through 
each one, have preserved their private 
enterprise status, and have progressed 
in capacity to serve and operating effi- 
ciency,” he said. 

“American railroads, the one great 
all-around and mass transportation in- 
dustry, still handle nearly one-half of 
all commercial freight traffic. They will 
continue to operate. If not as a private 
industry, they will be nationalized and 
operated by the government. 

“The great economic benefit to the 
nation of leaving railroad operation in 
private hands should emphasize the im- 
portance of according fair treatment, 
and no more than fair treatment, to our 
privately owned and operated railroads. 
If this be done, the railroad outlook is 
a bright one.” 

Loyd J. Kiernan presided at the din- 
ner meeting. He is director of the 
eleventh institute on rail transportation 
being conducted this month by the uni- 
versity’s school of business administra- 
tion. The students include more than 
70 railroad men, mostly junior executives. 


Illinois Waterway Shippers 
Set New Record in 1956 


More shippers used the Illinois Water- 
way in 1956 than ever before, according 
2 the American Waterways Operators, 

ne. 

“Preliminary estimates by the USS. 
Army Corps of Engineers place the total 
1956 barge movement at more than 23 
million tons,” the A.W.O. said. “The 
1955 tonnage was 21,362,852 tons. 

“All seven locks on this inland water- 
way, which links the Mississippi River 
with Lake Michigan at Chicago, II, 
handled more cargo in 1956 than in any 
previous year. The Dresden Island lock 
handled 19,622,637 tons. The tonnage 
locked through at Brandon Road was 
19,248,364. 

“Bituminous coal was barged on this 
waterway in larger quantities than any 


other cargo. At Dresden Island 1,877,954 
tons of coal were locked through. At 
Peoria lock the coal tonnage was 5,867,- 
955. Dresden Island lock led in grain ton- 
nage with 1,514,117 tons and in sand 
and gravel tonnage with 1,903,890 tons. 
The Peoria lock handled 1,628,476 tons of 
miscellaneous cargo. More than one 
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million tons of manufactured iron and 
steel were locked through five of the 
seven locks, and 832,055 tons of sulphur 
passed the Brandon Road lock in barges.” 


Material Handling, Traffic Management 
Must, and Will, Cooperate More—Ovens 


Dean of Academy of Advanced Traffic Predicts the Two Functions 


Will Become Closer, but He Says a Requisite Is Greater Education 


Of Both Management and Those Directly Concerned in the Fields. 


A prediction that there soon would 
be greater cooperation between ma- 
terial handling and traffic manage- 
ment functions, and in many in- 
stances complete integration, was 
made in an address March 20 by E. 
Albert Ovens, vice-president. and 
dean of the Academy of Advanced 
Traffic, New York City. 

Speaking at the annual conference of 
the Montreal (Canada) American Ma- 
terial Handling Society, Mr. Ovens said 
that although there were numerous opin- 
ions as to what was embraced in each 


function, one element was common to 
each. That, he said, was movement. 


“The modern concept of movement 


should, I believe,” he said, “be from the 
point of production of the raw materials 
through the manufacturing process to 
the retail outlet or ultimate consumer. 
Furthermore, for maximum efficiency, 
there must be a smooth flow. 

“To accomplish this there must be a 
cooperative, coordinated effort on the 
part of all concerned, and that means 
both material handling and traffic man- 
agement. One takes up where the other 
leaves off and it would seem, therefore, 
that the two functions must be related.” 


Alike in Purpose 


He asked what the purpose of each 
function was in the industrial organiza- 
tion. 


“While there are many specific goals,” 


New Method of Shipping Bulk Flour Inaugurated 


< 


< 


The inauguration of the’ first shipment in the United States by a common carrier motor line of bulk 
flour direct from the mill to the bakery is watched by officials of the Smith Transit Co. and Mead 
Bakeries, Inc., both of Dallas, Tex. The equipment used by Smith Transit, shown in the photograph, 
carries 31,000 pounds of flour, which is automatically blown into storage bins by a 10-inch hose. 
Formerly most flour received by bakeries was transported by railroad and had to be transferred 
by sack. Left to right are Robert Mead and E. P. (Doc) Mead of Mead Bakeries, Inc., the latter 
who is president of the company; Robert Atwell, vice-president and general manager of Smith 
Transit, and Art Grimm, general traffic manager of Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis, Minn., which 
milled the flour. The flour came from the Pillsbury mill at Enid, Okla. 
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he said, “the primary objectives of ma- 
terial handling are to minimize the cost 
of handling, expedite the movement of 
material and serve production with maxi- 
mum efficiency. Traffic management has 
the same basic objectives. 

“Both material handling and traffic are 
concerned with the kinds, sizes and types 
of equipment, whether it is being pur- 
chased, leased or hired on any other 
basis. Second, they are both concerned 
with the material to be moved, the size 
and shape of the package or piece and 
the volume to be moved. And third, 
they are both vitally interested in the 
actual movement, whether it be 100 feet 
or 100 miles, and its cost. 

“There are certain differences in the 
principles and their application to partic- 
ular problems, but fundamentally the 
objectives are identical and many proce- 
dures are very similar. Purchasing, pro- 
duction, packaging, sales, advertising and 
promotion, as well as the needs of the 
customers, are all in one way or another 
involved with movement and/or trans- 
portation.” 


Large Industrial Outlay 


What he termed “staggering sums” 
were spent by most major industries for 
transportation and material handling, he 
said. 

“The bright spot in this picture, how- 
ever,” he said, “is that these expenditures 
are controllable. In fact, they represent 
one of the few remaining controllable 
costs in the corporate budget. Further- 
more, the administrative cost by com- 
parison is extremely low and the money 
saved as a result of efficient control far 
exceeds the cost of such control. 

“Unfortunately we find, all too fre- 
quently, instances where the material 
handling manager or engineer, the ex- 
pert on so-called internal movement, is 
too busy concentrating on the operation 
and maintenance of his . . . mechanical 
equipment, and completely ignoring the 
problems of those around him—some of 
which he may be creating by his own 
activities.” 

The situation could be in the reverse, 
as well, he told the society, if the traffic 
manager devoted all or most of his en- 
ergies to the functions and activities he 
enjoyed or knew the most about. This, 
too, could create problems for material 
handling people and others, Mr. Ovens 
said. 


Fear of Correlation 


“Each is interested in his own little 
world and his position and authority in 
that small world,” he said. “Each rec- 
ognizes, perhaps, the relationship be- 
tween the two but does nothing about it 
for fear of what the consequences of in- 
tegration might mean to his particular 
position. 

“The fault, however, does not rest en- 
tirely on these individuals, but frequently 
stems from above because no one in the 
upper echelon of management is suf- 
ficiently familiar with the tremendous 
potential of proper coordination of these 
important activities, and consequently 
nothing is done about it. 

“Perhaps one of the reasons top man- 
agement does nothing about it is that 
no one has brought it to their attention 
forcefully enough to make them realize 
the advantages to be obtained from 
integration or at least a greater co- 


ordination of these extremely vital 
functions.” 


He said increased production might 
influence the decision to bring the two 
functions closer together, as would 
changes in service and types of equip- 
ment of the carriers. 


“Innovations and changes in one area 
will affect the other,” he said. “In- 
creased production and expedited han- 
dling within the plant mean greater 
transportation capacity. If it is not 
available the smooth flow is interrupted, 
necessitating additional handling and 
possible storage—the inevitable conse- 
quences of which are increased costs. 


“What is needed is competent leader- 
ship, the kind that can not only coordi- 
nate these activities to obtain maximum 
benefits but also sell top management on 





Reading Man Wins Award 





Cited for his contributions in the past year as 
chairman of the Philadelphia-Camden Railroad 
Community Committee, Thomas H. Ramsey, left, 
freight traffic manager of the Reading Railroad, 
receives a gold railroad spike from Joseph A. 
Fisher, president of the Reading, at a com- 
mittee meeting in the Reading Terminal. Win- 
field H. Emlet, foreign freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is the newly- 
appointed chairman of the committee for 1957. 


the importance of what is being done 
and its contribution to company profits. 
The question .. . is who shall control it? 
Should the responsibility be placed in the 
hands of a traffic man or a material han- 
dling man? 

“The objective is a fully integrated, 
smooth-flowing operation with all of the 
related functions of the distribution proc- 
ess under one head. Whether he is a 
material handling engineer or a specialist 
in traffic he must have a thorough un- 
derstanding of both and be a capable ad- 
ministrator. 

“The future will see leaders emerge 
from the ranks of both traffic and ma- 
terial handling. They will be the men 
who are today looking ahead and prepar- 
ing for tomorrow, when, I am sure, there 
will be wider acceptance of the concept 
of business as a continuous process and 
a much greater appreciation of both 
traffic and material handling.” 


Marine Exchange to Hear Morse 


Donald Watson, president of the Ma- 
rine Exchange, Inc., of San Francisco, 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Calif., has announced that Clarence G. 
Morse, federal maritime administrator 
and chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board, will speak at the annual luncheon 
meeting of the exchange on April 4. 


Spector-Mid States Merger 
Forms Trucking Facility 


Covering 15,300 Miles 


Operating rights and property oi 
Mid-States Freight Lines, Inc., anc 
a subsidiary company, were merged 
with Spector Freight System, Inc. 
effective March 28. Announcemen? 
of the merger of the two Chicagc 
trucking firms was jointly made a! 
a press conference in Chicago or 
March 25, by W. Stanhaus, Spector’: 
president, and Cecil Vernon, presi- 
dent of Mid-States. 


The company, it was announced, whil: 
retaining the corporate name of Spector 
Freight System, Inc., would be know: 
as Spector-Mid States. Mr. Stanhaus 
will remain as president, with Mr. Vernon 
as executive vice-president. Simon 
Fisher will remain as chairman of the 
board for Spector. 

Combined revenue of the separate 
companies in 1956 was in excess of $43 
million on the two and a quarter billion 
tons handled, company officials stated. 
They predicted that the combined reve- 
nue of the merged companies would ex- 
ceed $50 million in 1957. 


Approval by I.C.C. 

Approval for the merger, by order of 
the Commission, division 4, on January 
17, authorized among other things, acqui- 
sition by Spector Freight System, Inc., of 
control of Mid-States Freight Lines, Inc., 
and Mid-States Terminals, Inc., through 
the purchase of their capital stock, and 
concurrent merger into Spector of the 
operating rights and property of Mid- 
States Freight Lines, and the property of 
Mid-States Terminals for ownership, 
management and operation. The orig- 
inal order was supplemented by a report 
and order by the Commission, division 4, 
on March 19 to reflect changes in the 
financing of the transaction and to in- 
clude additional operating rights (T.W., 
Mar. 23, p. 42). 

In material made public at the press 
conference, it was asserted that the 
merger “creates a trucking facility which 
will serve (through connections) com- 
munities in all of the 48 states, with 
direct service to 15 of the top 20 com- 
mercial and industrial markets of the 
nation.” More than 15,300 miles of inter- 
state and intrastate operating rights 
were involved in the merger, extending 
from the north and central east coast 
to the middle-center United States, it 
was reported. 

The Spector-Mid States fleet would 
include 3,500 pieces of equipment, and 
more than 3,000 people would be em- 
ployed by the new company, it was 
stated. All present employes would be 
retained in the new organization, which 
would maintain its headquarters in Chi- 
cago, it was added. 


Views on ‘Piggyback’ 


In answer to a question, Mr. Vernon 
estimated current piggybacking opera- 
tions by Spector as accounting for from 
5 to 15 per cent of total freight handled. 
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He viewed piggyback as an excellent 
“auxiliary service,” but said that there 
were still “limitations to its use.” He 
said that the limiting factors included 
the “inherent weakness” of a fixed rail- 
head and fixed departure times. Such 
service should be used where it was 
economical and offered additional serv- 
ice factors to the public, he added. 


Railroad Retirement Board 


Reports Payments Totaling 
$706 Million in Fiscal Year 


The Railroad Retirement Board, in 
ts annual report to the President, 
ists for the 1956 fiscal year retire- 
ment and survivor payments of $601 
million to 730,000 persons and unem- 
ployment and sickness benefits of 
$105 million to 288,000 individuals. 
Another $5 million was transferred 
to the federal old-age and survivors 
insurance fund. 


Those total payments of $706 million, 
in the 12 months ended June 30, 1956, 
contrasted with receipts from taxes and 
contributions for those programs over the 
same period of $671,441,890, with an ad- 
ditional $105 million realized from inter- 
est on investments. 

The board said that the retirement 
and survivors benefits paid in fiscal 1956 
represented a 9 per cent gain over those 
of the previous fiscal year while the 
number of recipients rose by 5 per cent. 

A sharp decrease in unemployment 
benefits was reported for fiscal 1956. 
The board compared the 288,000 individ- 
uals receiving the total of $105 million 
in fiscal 1956 with the 471,000 persons 
who were paid $205 million in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 


Details on Board Programs 


The annual report gave these details 
of the railroad retirement board’s pro- 
grams: 


“The payments in 1955-56 brought the 
total since the beginning of the railroad 
social insurance system to almost $6 bil- 
lion. Retirement and survivor benefits 
since the beginning of that system rose 
to $4.9 billion, while cumulative unem- 
ployment and sickness payments passed 
the $1 billion mark. A measure of the 
rate of growth in the volume of benefits 
under the retirement and survivors sys- 
tem is afforded by the fact that the last 
$1 billion was paid over a period of 1% 
years, compared with more than 9 years 
for the first billion. 

“The amendments to the railroad re- 
tirement act in 1955 made two impor- 
tant changes. They raised the maximum 
wife’s annuity from $40 to $54.30, and 
eliminated the previous deductions in 
survivor benefits because of simultaneous 
entitlement to social security benefits 
based on different earnings records. 
These changes had the effect of in- 
creasing the benefit payments in 1955-56 
by an estimated $12.5 million. 

“The number of retirement benefici- 
aries was up 5 per cent from 1954-55, 
and benefit payments to them rose 8 per 
cent. Survivor beneficaries increased 5 
per cent, and payments, 14 per cent. At 
the close of the year, about 650,000 
monthly benefits were being paid. These 
included 321,000 employes annuities, 
114,000 spouse annuities, and 2,500 pen- 


sions to former carrier pensioners. The 
214,000 monthly survivor benefits being 
paid included 154,000 to aged widows, 
11,000 to widowed mothers, 44,000 to 
children, 1,000 to parents, and 4,000 to 
widows under the former joint-and- 
survivor elections. 

“The generally high level of employ- 
ment in the nation during the year was, 
of course, largely responsible for the 
drop in unemployment benefits and bene- 
ficiaries. The number of beneficiaries 
in 1956-56 was only 149,000, the lowest 
figure since the World War II period. 
As a result, unemployment benefit pay- 
ments also dropped significantly, to $55.5 
million, the lowest amount since the 
1952-53 benefit year. Also contributing to 
this decline were the intensive efforts 
made by the broad’s field personnel, rail- 
road hiring officials, and unemployment 
insurance claims agents to locate jobs for 


Walter J. Little 


On April 1 Mr. Little, of Los Angeles, Callif., 
will take the newly created post of vice-president 
of the Association of American Railroads. He 
has been general counsel of the California 
Railroad Association more than three years. 
His duties with the A.A.R. will be primarily in 
the field of federal legislation. (T.W., March 
23, p. 31). 


claimants for unemployment benefits. 
The board’s increased activities in the 
“policing” of the payment of unemploy- 
ment and sickness benefits was still 


another factor. These efforts resulted 
in substantial savings to the unemploy- 
ment insurance account. The figures for 
benefit payments and beneficiaries under 
the sickness program were slightly lower 
than in 1954-55, 150,000 beneficiaries and 
$50.0 million in payments. 

“Some 11,000 employes drew both un- 
employment and sickness benefits, and 
18,000 employes received benefits under 
both the railroad retirement and railroad 
unemployment insurance acts. ... 


Compensation and Service 


“Compensation and service were re- 
corded by the board for approximately 
1,672,000 employes who worked in the 
railroad industry at some time or other 
in calendar year 1955. They earned a 
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total of $4.9 billion in taxable wages. The 
number was practically the same as in 
1954, but the taxable payroll was $200 
million, or 5 per cent higher, largely 
because 1955 was the first full year in 
which the increased tax base of $350 per 
month was in effect. A total of 1,477,000 
railroad workers earned at least $400 in 
1955, the amount needed to qualify for 
unemployment and sickness benefits in 
the benefit year which began on July 1, 
1956, and ends June 30, 1957.” 


Southeast Board Forecasts 
Car Needs, Elects Officers, 


Hears Railroad Executive 


Thomas E. Haile, of Orlando, Fla., 
secretary and traffic manager of the 
Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida, was elected general chair- 
man of the Southeast Shippers Ad- 
visory Board at its annual meeting 
at the St. Charles hotel in New Or- 
leans, La., March 21. 


He succeeded Edward A. Winter, traffic 
manager of the reserve division of Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Co., New Orleans. 

Elected vice-general chairman was 
Jack U. Mears, of Gadsden, Ala., traffic 
manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Alabama. John Q. Adams, Jr., of 
Charleston, S.C., traffic manager of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., was 
named general secretary. 


Executive committee members elected 
at the meeting included William M. 
Rowen, traffic supervisor, General Elec- 
tric Co., Rome, Ga.; T. R. Austin, 
traffic manager, Allison-Erwin Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C.; C. B. Culpepper, secretary 
and general manager, Atlanta Freight 
Bureau, Atlanta, Ga.; Roland A. Smith, 
acting manager, Greater Miami Traffic 
Association, Miami, Fla., and Paul P. 
Watkins, attorney and traffic manager, 
Georgia-Alabama Textile Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta. 


James L. Brandes, manager, warehouse 
and traffic, General Electric Co., Atlanta, 
was appointed chairman of the less-car- 
load committee of the board, succeeding 
Mr. Watkins. 


Loading Forecast 


A decrease of 0.6 per cent in freight 
carloadings originated in the board’s 
territory was predicted for the second 
quarter of 1957 as compared with the 
corresponding period in 1956. Total car- 
loadings were expected to be 1,155,368 in. 
the 1957 quarter, while 1,162,367 cars, 
were actually shipped in the same period. 
@ year earlier. 


Of 26 commodity groups contained in: 
the forecast, increases in carloadings were 
predicted in nine, decreases in 10, and; 
no change was expected in seven. : 

Eugene W. Coughlin, manager, rail-! 
road relations, car service division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, said in: 
a report on the national transportation: 
situation that the equivalent of 308,000, 
freight cars could be added to the avail-; 
able supply if cars were “turned around”. 
.two days sooner through faster loading; 
and unloading, and if cars were loaded 
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heavier and all debris were remove at 
unloading. 


Cooperation among board members in 
the National Clean Car Campaign was 
praised by F. C. Rummel, A.A.R. car 
service division district manager at At- 
lanta, who reported on the railroad sit- 
uation in the board area. 


Board members and railroad commit- 
tees pledged their cooperation in the 
“April Perfect Shipping Month” cam- 
paign through D. A. Jones, regional per- 
fect shipping chairman and traffic agent, 
Coosa River Newsprint Co., Coosa Pines, 
Ala. 


Resolution Adopted 


A resolution supporting the continued 
operation on a ’round-the-clock, seven- 
day-a-week basis of Radnor transfer yard 
at Nashville, Tenn., was formally adopted 
by the board. The resolution stated in 
part that “a grievance complaint, which, 
if decided favorably, might well cause 
the L. & N.-N.C. & St. L. to revert back 
to a five-day week operation,” was in 
process before the third division of the 
National Railway Adjustment Board, and 
that a reduction in service at the yard 
would do “irreparable damage” to mem- 
bers of the board and the general public. 


Principal speaker at the concluding 
luncheon session was Russell L. Dear- 
mont, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, St. 
Louis, Mo. He called for repeal of the 
federal excise taxes on transportation, 
and revision of federal regulation of 
railroads, after describing the 23-year 
reorganization of the Missouri Pacific. 


Effect of Transport Taxes 


“The continuance of these (transpor- 
tation) taxes is threatening the survival 
of common carrier transportation,” Mr. 
Dearmont said. 


“In their effect on for-hire carriers,” 
he added, “the taxes are particularly 
harmful. Because they apply only to 
transportation for hire and not to pri- 
vate transportation, the taxes encourage 
greater use of automobiles for travel and 
encourage the acquisition and use of 
large fleets of private trucks, private 
barges and private planes. 

“Although the tax on freight was levied 
primarily as a revenue measure, its di- 
versionary effect on the freight traffic 
and revenues of all types of for-hire 
carriers is nonetheless apparent. In the 
11 years since the end of World War II, 
regulated carriers as a group have 
steadily lost ground to the private car- 
riers not subject to the tax. As recently 
as 1949, intercity freight traffic in the 
United States was divided between rail- 
roads and regulated motor carriers on 
the one hand, and private carriers on the 
other, in the ratio of about 9 to 1 in 
favor of the regulated carriers. The 
ratio is now about 4 to 1, and the trend 
away from regulated carriers is con- 
tinuing—still artificially stimulated by 
the tax on the public carriers. 


Traffic Lost to Private Carriage 


“It should be pointed out also that 
traffic which is lost to private trucks and 
barges is not likely to be regained since 
the use or private means, once they are 
acquired, tends to be long-lasting—if not 
permanent. While, of course, many fac- 
tors doubtless influence the shifts to- 
ward private carriage and away from 


for-hire carriage, it is a highly dubious 
policy for federal taxation to encourage 
such a trend.” 


Commenting on the need for changes 
in federal regulation of the railroads, 
Mr. Dearmont said that the cornerstone 
of the free enterprise system is the right 
to compete for business, which business 
the railroads “have lost because laws, 
enacted for another day and time, deny 
us the right to compete.” 

“Thus the time is surely ripe,” he con- 
tinued “for a reexamination of the intri- 
cate regulations of the transportation 
industry, with a view of opening up the 
industry to more freely competitive 
effort. 


Regulatory Needs 


“Our system of regulation of transpor- 
tation today was developed when rail- 
roads were the only agency of transport. 
They constituted monopolies which had 
it within their power to favor one com- 
munity against another and one com- 
pany against its competitor in the same 
industry. Regulation was therefore in 
the public interest. 


“Since the regulating Commission could 
increase or decrease the income of rail- 
roads by raising or lowering their rates, 
it was generally held that no reserves 
were necessary to take care of deprecia- 
tion of the company’s property, since 
rates could be raised to provide or serv- 
ice funds for replacements and addi- 
tions when they became necessary. 


“This policy severely restricted the 
earnings of railroads so that few found 
it possible to build up adequate reserves. 
As a result, most railroads today have 
heavy bonded debt which was necessary 
to provide replacements and modern im- 
provements.” 


Conference on Jet Airports 
Will Be Held May 15-17 


Representatives of the aviation indus- 
try, engineers and government spokes- 
men will present papers and speak at 
a Jet Age Airport Conference May 15 
through 17 in the Park-Sheraton hotel 
in New York City, it has been announced 
by the sponsoring group, the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

In making the announcement, Joseph 
D. Blatt, chairman of the society’s air 
transport division and deputy regional 
administrator in New York City for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, said 
these five groups would participate: 

Jet manufacturers, jet operators, those 
who operate ground facilities, engineers 
who design and construct airport facili- 
ties and government representatives, 
including spokesmen for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and the Air 
Force. 


Mountain-Pacific State 


Commissions Plan Meeting 


The “passenger deficit” in California 
and the relationship of state to federal 
regulation of common carriers and pub- 
lic utilities are among subjects on the 
agenda for the 1957 convention of the 
Mountain-Pacific States Conference of 
Public Service Commissions, in the West- 
ward hotel at Phoenix, Ariz., April 23 
to 26. 

Also on the program will be a panel 
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discussion of freight rate increases and 
their handling, and round-table talks on 
utility financing. Other subjects listed 
for discussion include section 22 of the 
Act, protection of competitive trans- 
portation rate structures, motor vehicle 
registration proration and functioning of 
the western states reciprocity agree- 
ment, excise taxes on transportation and 
utilities, the place of contract in utility 
regulation and the impact of the “Mo- 
bile decision,” conflict of commission au- 
thority and local zoning regulations, and 
“some further aspects on fair rate of re- 
turn.” 

The Arizona Corporation Commission 
will be host to the visiting commis- 
sioners from other states during the 
convention. 


Fleet of Serviceable Cars 
Seen Greater Than at Any 
Time Since June of 1954 


Class I railroads reported an own- 
ership of 1,715,874 revenue freight 
cars on March 1, according to A. H. 
Gass, chairman of the car service 
division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 


In his monthly report on the na- 
tional transportation situation, Mr. 
Gass said that as only 3,217 cars were 
retired in February, as compared with 
7,249 new cars installed, the March 
1 ownership represented an increase of 
4,032 over that of February. 

“The number of cars undergoing or 
awaiting repairs,” Mr. Gass said, “in- 
creased from 70,852 or 4.1 per cent of 
ownership on February 1 to 71,741 or 
4.2 per cent on March 1. Despite this 
increase of 889 in unserviceable cars 
the serviceable fleet increased by 3,- 
143 units during the month and now 
totals 1,644,133 cars which is greater 
than at any time since June, 1954. 

“Class I roads reported 21,551 cars 
were put through their shops for heavy 
repairs in February. Although this was 
less than the 24,850 repaired in Jan- 
uary there were three less working days 
in February and on a per working day 
basis represented a slight increase in 
output.” 


Freight Car Supply 


In a review of the freight car supply 
situation, Mr. Gass said that require- 
ments for higher grade and wide side- 
door 40-foot and all classes of 50-foot 
box cars continued heavy, with “a few 
minor shortages” reported. Lower grade 
cars were in adequate supply, he said, 
with a surplus of this type in most 
districts. 

“The supply of auto device and parts 
cars,” Mr. Gass continued, “is entirely 
adequate for current requirements.” 

“There has been no difficulty in fur- 
nishing sufficient single and double-deck 
stock cars to meet demands, this being 
the off-season for heavy loading of this 
type of equipment.” 

He added that requirements for 
covered hopper cars were being met. The 
need for that type of car “can be ex- 
pected to increase with the arrival of 
weather more favorable to construction 
work,” he stated. 


Open-Top Hoppers 


The supply of open-top hopper cars 
was “generally adequate in all districts 
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except the southeast,” where a few short- 
ages had been reported, mainly for sand 
and gravel loading, Mr. Gass said. 

The supply of gondolas had been short 
in all districts for almost all types of 
loading, Mr. Gass reported. The short- 
age of 61 to 65 foot cars was most acute 
in steel producing areas, he said. 

Demands for plain flat cars continued 
on a “high plane” for loading of farm 
implements in the mid-west, Mr. Gass 
continued. He added that “heavy origi- 
nating roads are receiving help from con- 
nections through CS.D. quota orders 
with shortages being held to a minimum.” 

Increasing demands for certain types 
of special flat cars had resulted in “some 
few loads being delayed awaiting suit- 
able cars,” he said. The refrigerator car 
supply was adequate and well distributed 
in the principal districts of demand, he 
continued, adding that “most areas now 
have more empty cars on hand than at 
this time a year ago.” 


Freight Car Detention 


Freight car detention throughout the 
country for February over the free 48- 
hour period averaged 20.05 per cent, as 
compared with 19.77 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, 1956, and 22.24 per cent in Jan- 
uary, 1957, Mr. Gass reported. He said 
that the detention this February was 
the lowest since September, 1956. 

“In February, 1957, there was increased 
detention in nine districts over the cor- 
responding month a year ago, and de- 
creased detention in three districts, one 
district remaining unchanged,” Mr. Gass 
stated. 

“Four detention checks were made 
throughout the country in February of 
this year one day each week, showing 
93,401 cars detained over the free time 
out of a total of 465,803 cars on hand. 

“For the two months ending February 
28 this year the average detention was 
21.26 per cent which compares with 20.32 
per cent for the first two months a year 
ago. 

“During February of this year there 
were reported to car efficiency commit- 
tees in eight districts 1,869 cars left 
with debris and strapping after unloading 
the lading.” 

Reporting on freight car performance, 
Mr. Gass said that in December, 1956, 
each serviceable freight car moved an 
average of 979 net ton miles of freight 
each day, exceeding any December since 
1950. Each serviceable car in 1956 moved 
an average of 1,023 net ton miles of 
freight a day, making the best such per- 
formance since 1951, Mr. Gass said. 


Conference at Illinois U. 


To Be on Sales Techniques 


A series of meetings for motor freight 
salesmen and sales executives on im- 
provement of selling will be held April 
15 through 17 at the University of Ili- 
nois, it has been announced by the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

The meetings are being sponsored by 
the university’s bureau of business man- 
agement and extension division in co- 
operation with the A.T.A. Customer Re- 
lations Council and a similar council of 
et Central Motor Freight Association, 

nc. 

The chairman will be Melvin Parsons, 
associate professor of the business man- 
agement bureau. 

Topics will include “The Importance of 
Public Relations in Selling,” “The Sales- 


man’s Attitude,” “The Art of Selling,” “A 
Customer Looks at Motor Freight,” “The 
Why and How of Good Speaking in Sell- 
ing,” “Creative Thinking and Brain- 
storming,” “What Makes a Customer 
Tick” and “The Magic Thirteen.” 


The opening address will be by R. M. 
Gmelich, president of the C.M.F.A. His 
subject will be “What Is Happening to 
Motor Freight?” 


Other speakers will be William Noorlag, 
Jr., general manager of the Central 
Motor Freight Association of Illinois; 
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Walter L. Ogilvie, instructor in sales- 
manship of the university department of 
marketing; Irwin Cochrun, associate 
professor of the university business man- 
agement bureau; William H. Whetstone, 
traffic manager, purchasing division, of 
the university; Lawrence W. Olson, in- 
structor in speech, and Gerald C. Carter 
psychology professor. 


Students Told of Motor Carrier Industry 
Job Opportunities by Trucking Executive 


Requirements for Traffic Managers, Operating Superintendents, Truck 


Drivers, Claims Agents, Salesmen, and Platform Workers, and General 


Qualifications, Aptitudes Sought by Truckers Discussed by Wheelock. 


In an address before students of 
East High School, Kansas City, Mo., 
March 20, Everett W. Wheelock, of 
Wheelock Bros., Inc., Kansas City, 
told the students, in planning their 
futures, to look closely at the truck- 
ing industry—‘“an industry which 
has grown rapidly over the past 
decade and has opened new oppor- 
tunity and widened horizons for 
thousands.” He outlined the poten- 
tial job possibilities of the industry, 
which included positions of manage- 
ment. 


There were “vast areas” in the United 
States served only by motor truck trans- 
portation—in most cases, by overnight 
service, Mr. Wheelock said. 

As an example of the “speed, punctual- 
ity and flexibility” of motor service, Mr. 
Wheelock cited the transporting by his 
own company of materials for the con- 
struction of a series of radio towers con- 
structed by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration between Kansas City and 
Denver, Colo. 

“In the construction of these towers.” 
he said, “it was necessary that the ma- 
terials be on the site at a given time, 
as construction crews would move from 
one site to the other, and would be with- 
out materials. Serious delays would result 
if the operation of our line had not 
functioned properly. I am proud to say 
that all the materials were delivered on 
schedule. .. .” 

Presenting an analysis of job classifica- 
tions, and the educational and training 
requirements of each, Mr. Wheelock first 
discussed the job of the truck driver. 


Truck Drivers Carefully Selected 


“The for-hire trucking industry,” he 
said, “carries on a very selective training 
program. Road supervisors in the field 
see that they conduct themselves in a 
gentlemanly manner, and that they drive 
safely and in compliance with the laws 
and regulations of the state and federal 
governments. The truck driver must be 
familiar with all of these laws. The 
long distance driver must be familiar 
with the laws of several states, as well as 
regulations published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission concerning safety 
requirements. These safety requirements 


do not simply cover one page, but ac- 
tually require a complete booklet. 

“The truck driver of today is in charge 
of equipment ranging in value between 
$15,000 and $20,000, as well as cargo, 
which may be valued in the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Exhaustive in- — 
quiries are therefore made into the pro- 
spective driver’s integrity and honesty. 
The character of friends and acquaint- 
ances which he keeps is taken into con- 
sideration. He must know something of 
the mechanical functions of the truck 
and be able to make minor repairs and 
adjustments on the road. A large per- 
centage of truck transportation takes 
place in refrigerated equipment. The 
driver therefore must be alert to see that 
such equipment is functioning properly, 
and if it should fail, either start it again, 
or take proper steps to protect the cargo. 

“To determine the ability of the pro- 
spective driver along these lines, our 
company uses an aptitude test to assist 
the personnel director. The applicant 
must be at least 21 years old and have 
no physical defects. The driver must 
have good eyesight and must pass an 
eye examination meeting certain mini- 
mum requirements. He will usually be 
given tests, testing his nervous reactions : 
in event of crises or hazards which he; 
might experience on the road. The long, 
distance driver certainly does not feel. 
the glamour that is often associated with | 
the job. It is a serious position in a, 
serious business, requiring an alert and: 
intelligent person. While no _ special: 
courses are actually required, certainly, 
mechanical or automotive training would, 
be beneficial, and a well rounded educa- 
tion with average grades would indicate 
an acceptable applicant. 


Platform Workers 


“The second largest employment group. 
in our industry is that of the platform: 
worker. This category is divided into. 
two sections, that of checker, and that 
of the loader. In many instances, both. 
duties are performed by one person. It: 
is therefore essential.that the platform | 
worker be familiar with the proper 
methods of storing freight into a truck 
or trailer, be able to read quickly, and 
to count accurately. . 


“Preparation for a " successful sales’ 
career in motor transportation demands' 
specific study in salesmanship, public, 
speaking, accounting, traffic procedures’ 
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and industrial marketing, as well as, a 
complete course in motor transportation. 
Many companies require their prospec- 
tive salesmen or sales trainees, to serve 
apprenticeship time in various depart- 
ments throughout the organization, in- 
cluding that of the truck driver. 

“Tf yours is a factual, inquiring and 
analytical mind, traffic and rates is a 
vital phase of motor transport which 
offers attractive futures to men and 
women alike. The traffic department sets 
the prices for the various kinds of trans- 
portation services and arranges for the 
publication of such prices, or rates, as 
they are called in accordance with the 
regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and state commissions. Pub- 
lication of such rates is in price lists, or 
catalogs, known as tariffs, which, due to 
their nature, become highly technical 
volumes and must be arrived at very 
carefully and considerately due to the 
fact that once they are published, they 
may not be changed under ordinary con- 
ditions on less than thirty days notice. 


Traffic Manager a Specialist 

“The traffic manager is a highly spe- 
cialized occupation, and many firms em- 
ploy a professional, known as an I.C.C. 
or Interstate Commerce Commission 
practitioner. To become a practitioner, it 
is now required that you have at least 
two years of college education and be 
able to pass an examination which re- 
quires further study in L.C.C. law. The 
traffic manager should be versed in the 
principles of accounting and business 
letter writing. He will usually be re- 
quired to serve an apprenticeship as a 
rate clerk in the traffic department so 
that he will be familiar with all phases 
of tariffs and tariff work. 

“The traffic manager is usually assisted 
by rate clerks, and extension or revision 
clerks who must know some of the princi- 
ples or rates and traffic. While such 
experience may be, and usually is, ac- 
quired through apprenticeship, the posi- 
tion requires a person who has had some 
training and shows an aptitude for ac- 
counting and detail work. The University 
of Kansas City furnishes several night 
courses in the principles of tariffs and 
traffic, as fell as courses of study for 
1.C.C. practitioners. 

“Operating superintendents must know 
the principles of mechanical engineering, 
must be versed in and capable of han- 
dling labor problems, labor legislation 
and industrial management. Operating 
superintendents are in charge of all road 
drivers and must therefore be familiar 
with all phases of the drivers job. As 
terminal operation superintendent, you 
are concerned with operations within 
your city or its immediate area or what is 
commonly known as its commercial zone. 
You will usually have the responsibility 
of maintaining prompt efficient pick up 
and delivery of shipments throughout the 
terminal area, and of seeing that all ship- 
ments are correctly marked, loaded, 
counted and routed. 


Claims Agent Important 


“Most Motor Carriers have what is 
called a claims agent. This person is 
usually concerned with insurance, safety 
and claims prevention. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the various 
states require certain minimum insur- 
ance be carried by the Motor Common 


Carriers. However, the very value of the 
cargo transported, causes the carrier to 
maintain insurance protection far ex- 
ceeding those requirements. The pre- 
miums on the insurance amount to many 
thousands of dollars per year for even 
moderately sized organizations. There- 
fore, the purchasing of the insurance is 
extremely important, and your under- 
standing of this specialized field will 
certainly prove of great benefit to 
you. ...As claim agent, you are required 
by federal regulations to investigate 
thoroughly all claims, and to determine 
the authenticity of the claim and the 
verification of the actual damage or loss. 
Applicants for such positions must have 
a good aptitude for accounting and 
should take courses in business law, 
principles of insurance, accident and 
casualty insurance, fire insurance and 
safety engineering. 

“Other positions in the motor carrier 
industry are known as maintenance 
engineer, purchasing agent, accountant, 
office manager, personnel and employe 
relations director and public relations 
director. ... 

There is available in the motor trans- 
portation industry a large variety of job 
opportunities for management positions, 
as well as a great many openings for 
stenographers, typists, clerks, secretaries 
and bookkeepers. 

“You will note that many of the sug- 
gested courses are college courses. You 
will also note that many of the job 
positions are either professional or are 
verging on the professional category, 
which ordinarily require some higher 
education. 


College Not Required 


“T would like to stress the fact that 
while I have referred to certain courses, 
no formal college education, as such, is 
required; certainly any on the job train- 
ing should be augmented with appro- 
priate night courses or correspondence 
school studies. It should be emphasized 
that our industry was founded primarily 
by men who were not college graduates, 
but who through their individual efforts 
and studies, acquired the highly technical 
knowledge necessary, while at the same 
time conducting the routine duties of 
the motor carrier. 

“The working conditions generally 
throughout our industry far exceed that 
of industrial establishments as a whole, 
Our industry is new and growing and 
therefore has adopted modern office 
routines, buildings and business princi- 
ples. As it has grown, it is not tied down, 
as are many industries, to old, outgrown 
and outmoded structures and methods. 


“You will note that I have omitted 
dealing specifically with the income 
earned under the various job classifica- 
tions. I specifically refrained from doing 
so, due to the fact that many of them 
depend primarily upon the individual’s 
own capabilities, however, I would say 
that most of them earn between $6,000 
and $12,000 a year, while those who prove 
themselves to be particularly capable, 
may go considerably higher. We have 
truck drivers who earn close to $8,000 
per year. The pay for secretaries, ste- 
nographers, bookkeepers and other white 
collar or clerical personnel is the same 
as that of other industry .. .” 


Fucci Reelected by Shippers 


The Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York has announced the reelection 
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of Nicholas Fucci, of the Permacel Tape 
Corp., as chairman of the conference, 
Also reelected were Edward J. Longden, 
of the George Helme Co., first vice- 
chairman; Howard E. Pike, of the Lily- 
Tulip Cup Corp., second vice-chairman, 
and R. A. Cooke, of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, secretary- 
treasurer. Reelected for a _ three-year 
term on the board of governors was 
K. L. R. Baird, of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co. 


Shipper Board Makes Plans 
For Tour of Industries by 


Perfect Shipping ‘Experts’ 


In April, the freight loss and 
damage prevention committee of the 
Central Western Shippers Advisory 
Board will send a “squad of ex- 
perts” on packaging and materials 
handling to individual industries in 
its area to aid in promotion of the 
Perfect Shipping campaign. 


In an advance announcement intro- 
ducing its “Perfect Shipping, Persona! 
Service Squad,” the board said the group 
would be composed of “experts” from 
the railroads, packaging and material 
supply companies, and the Association 
of American Railroads. The specialists, 
the announcement said, would call upon 
individual industries and, “without slow- 
ing down or otherwise jeopardizing the 
operations, will analyze, by observation 
and conversation, the complete packag- 
ing and loading operations from the end 
of the assembly line until the final 
loading in the car.” 

“Upon completion of this observation,” 
the announcement continued, “the 
‘squad’ of experts will confer with the 
traffic manager, foreman or any other 
persons so appointed by the industry, 
at which time an analysis sheet will be 
compiled and presented to the industry 
which will indicate items observed that, 
in the interest of economy, safety, pre- 
vention of loss and damage, and for 
any other reason, would be beneficial to 
the industry and the shipping interests.” 

The itinerary of the “squad” for the 
first week in April has been announced 
by Lloyd C. Dell, general traffic man- 
ager of the Fairmont Foods Co., Omaha, 
Neb., and chairman of the board’s 
freight loss and damage prevention com- 
mittee. He reported that on April 1 the 
“squad” would be at Beatrice, Neb., and 
would call on the Dempster Mill Manu- 
facturing Co., the Store Kraft Manufac- 
turing Co., and the F. D. Kees Manu- 
facturing Co. On April 2 and 3, he 
continued, calls were being booked for 
the “squad” at Omaha, and it would 
appear on a Perfect Shipping dinner 
program being planned by the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce. On April 4 and 
5, he concluded, calls were being booked 
for the “squad” at Lincoln, Neb. 


Mr. Dell said that the first week’s pro- 
gram would be “on an experimental 
basis” and that if the “squad” benefits 
were as was expected, it would continue 
by spending one week in the Colorado- 
Wyoming area and another week in the 
Utah-Idaho district. 


Other plans for activities during the 
Perfect Shipping campaign, announced 
by the board, include a program ai 
Pueblo, Colo., on April 22, to be made 
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up of a plant tour and a dinner program, 
and a terminal tour at Denver, Colo., 
on April 17. During the latter function, 
the Traffic Club of Denver, the Com- 
mercial Traffic Club of Denver, and the 
World Trade Club of Denver, will join 
with the board in a breakfast meeting, 
after which the group will proceed via 
seven cabooses of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, on a tour of 
Denver’s yard and terminal facilities and 
the Burnam shops of the Rio Grande. 


Rail Workers on Abandoned 
Line in Canada Held Without 
Right to Have Losses Paid 


By reason of a provision in the 
Canadian railway act which makes 
controlling decisions of the chief 
commissioner (or his assistant) as 
presiding officer of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Can- 
ada on a question of law, an appli- 
cation of employes of the New York 
Central for compensation for fi- 
nancial losses in connection with an 
abandonment of a line of railroad by 
the N.Y.C. has been dismissed. 


The action was by a judgment in file 
No. 40892.4 and order No. 91188. In that 
proceeding, as a result of leave granted 
the N.Y.C. as lessee, and the Ottawa & 
New York Railway Co., to abandon op- 
eration of a line of railway between 
Ottawa, Ont., and the U.S.-Canadian 
boundary near Cornwall, about 57.9 miles, 
the affected employes asked that they 
be compensated for any financial loss 
involved in the removal of N.Y.C. em- 
ployes from the Ottawa divisions to other 
portions of the railroad. 


Two members of the board, A. Sylvestre 
and H. B. Chase, would have granted 
compensation to the employes. However, 
the order in the case said that in the 
opinion of the commissioners who heard 
the matter the question of compensation 
was a question of law and “consequently 
that the opinion of the assistant chief 
commissioner thereon shall prevail by 
virtue of subsection (2) of section 12 
of the railway act.” 

The subsection referred to provides 
that, if either the chief commissioner or 
the assistant chief commissioner pre- 
sides at a hearing, and a question arises 
which the commissioners agree is “a 
question of law,” the opinion of the pre- 
siding commissioner is controlling. 


‘Question of Law’ 

The question raised was whether a 
section of the act (182) requiring compen- 
sation when a division point was aban- 
doned or changed also applied where 
under another section (168) the rail- 
road was required to apply for leave to 
abandon a line of railroad. 

Hugh Wardrope, assistant chief com- 
missioner, who presided at the hearing, 
observed that, prior to 1933, the Canadian 
railway companies could abandon oper- 
ation of lines without obtaining leave 
of the board, and had a similar right 
after 1933 if the board’s permission was 
obtained under section 168. He added: 

“If Parliament had intended to make 
such line abandonments subject also to 
the restrictions of section 182 as to clos- 
ing and abandonment of stations and 
divisional points and payment of com- 


pensation, it is improbable that it would 
have committed its intention to the 
equivocal words found in that section 
as it was from time to time. In con- 
trast are the detailed and precise pro- 
visions for payment of compensation 
found in the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific act in respect of meas- 


-ures directed to be made thereunder. 


“TI therefore have come to the conclu- 
sion, and so find, that the employes of 
the New York Central Railroad Co. do 
not have a legal right under the rail- 
way act to compensation for financial 
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loss caused to them by change of resi- 
dence necessitated by the abandonment 
of operation of the line, or consequential 
closing and abandonment of stations 
and divisional points thereon, author- 
ized by the board under its order No. 
90648 of January 10, 1957. The applica- 
tion on their behalf is therefore dis- 
missed.” 


Several Things Can Be Done to Reduce 
Damage to Rail Shipments in Transit 


Industrial Traffic Executive Reports Observations as to Speed 
Of Freight Car Impacts, Destructive Vibration in Cars. Asserts 
Need for Better Equipped Freight Cars, Cushioned Underframing. 


By L. E. GALASPIE 


Director of Traffic, Reynolds Metal Co., Richmond, Va. 
Vice-President, Associated Traffic Clubs of America 


Claim payments have reached 
staggering proportions. Needless to 
say, they represent a loss to all con- 
cerned—a loss that cannot be re- 
covered. 


In many instances, amounts paid in 
claims by carriers are considerably 
greater than revenues received for the 
transportation of the damaged commodi- 
ties. It certainly would seem that the 
money could be used better for capital- 
izing equipment that could better per- 
form the carrier’s job. 

Claims are a loss to industry also. My 
company is engaged in the fabrication of 
aluminum. At present, we have a con- 
siderable backlog of orders. It requires 
a great deal of planning to operate mills 
at maximum efficiency. To accomplish 
this, it is necessary to schedule simul- 
taneous running of all metals of the same 
alloy. 

For example, the production of a mill 
for a particular day may go to 50 differ- 
ent customers. Those same customers 
will not order similar material for per- 
haps another two months. Therefore, we 
do not plan to run that type of material 
again until we have sufficient orders. 

We prepare the material for shipment 
and deliver it to a carrier in a usable 
condition. In the course of transporta- 
tion, the material sometimes is damaged 
to such extent that he cannot use it. 


No Claim for ‘Costly Inconvenience’ 


To keep his plant operating, we must 
put through a rush job order for this 
small quantity of special alloy. Naturally, 
this disrupts our entire scheduling pro- 
gram. Next, we file a claim with the 
carrier for the damaged material. 

In filing the claim, we can file only 
for market value of the material at the 
destination. Disruption of our schedules 
and other costly inconveniences cannot, 
under existing law, be a part of the 
claim. 

The question is, “What can be done 
about the damage problem?” 

To correct the problem, you first must 
know the cause of the damage and how 
to eliminate it. 


There is little doubt that much work 
must be done with car loading crews. On 
the other hand, reports on cars in which © 
impact recorders have been placed have 
been amazing. 


Car Impact Speeds 


From one plant we ship approximate- 
ly 25 million pounds of fabricated mate- 
rial every month. We placed impact re- 
corders in many of the cars, some com- 
pany-owned and some obtained from 
the carrier. 

Reports indicate that an impact of 
4 miles per hour no longer is normal. 
Nearly every car in which a recorder 
was placed received impacts of 6 or 7 
miles per hour. Few cars arrived at) 
destination without sustaining shocks | 
of 9, 10 or 11 miles per hour. 

Some shipments received at destina- 
tion had blocking and bracing reduced 
to kindling. In three or four instances, 
the impact was great enough to cause 
the stylus to go off the tape. 

To eliminate and reduce damages, our 
company is spending about three times 
as much for blocking and bracing as it 
spent 10 years ago. This includes al- 
lowances for increases in labor and 
material costs. Because of the high 
cost of blocking and bracing, we have 
been forced in many instances to use 
motor carrier transportation, which does 
not require as much blocking and brac- 
ing. 

Cost Differences 


Recently, rail carriers expressed a de- 
sire to establish rates on aluminum 
which would make rail service competi- 
tive with motor carrier service. Our 
company conducted a study to deter- 
mine the differences in costs. 

It was found that costs ranged from ° 
cents per 100 pounds to as high as 3€ 
cents per 100 pounds more to load rai 
cars than trucks. 


To obtain a weighted average, the 
movements were analyzed,. placing the 
proper values on each segment. A 
weighted average difference of slightly 
more than 10 cents per 100 pounds re. 
sulted. In order for the rail lines to be 
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competitive with motor carriers for the 
same service, the rail rates would have to 
average 10 cents per 100 pounds less than 
motor carrier rates. 

This difference, of course, did not take 
into consideration the differences in 
transit time, reduction of damage costs, 
and other factors. 

Even though shipments by rail are 
blocked and braced in such manner as to 
render them practically immovable, dam- 
ages still result. A few carriers have de- 
clined claims on the basis that, since the 
blocking and bracing were intact, there 
was no evidence of rough handling. Yet, 
the material was in prime condition 
when shipped. 

Floating loads have been tried with 
varying results. In several instances this 
type of loading has eliminated damage. 
In others, the damage was intensified. 

For some years, the packaging division 
of our traffic department concentrated 
its efforts to produce packaging that 
would withstand the extreme battering 
of transportation. Thus protected, the 
material should arrive at the destination 
in the same condition as it was shipped. 
It rarely did. 


New Solution 


We began searching for another solu- 
tion to the problem. We have found one 
—better equipped freight cars. However, 
here we are stymied. We are stymied be- 
cause too many carriers want to spend 
pennies for equipment instead of dollars. 
They appear to be more anxious to have 
1,000 new cars built at as low a cost as 
possible than to build half the number at 
a slightly increased cost, but with ap- 
pliances to reduce damages to shipments. 

Our studies have indicated that vibra- 
tion is second to rough handling as a 
cause of damage. 

Most of us have watched trains passing 
at high speeds and have seen numerous 
cars of these trains that seemed to have 
the St. Vitus Dance. Inside those cars, 
you can be sure, the loads were being 
subjected to devastating contortions and 
gyrations. 

All material used in the construction 
of box cars have a natural sound fre- 
quency. If the natural frequency of a car 
is approximately that to which the com- 
modity in that car is sensitive, when 
vibrations develop a resonance is set up in 
the commodity. 

Many new box cars are produced from 
metal which has a lower frequency than 
wood. These cars are placed in long trains 
and travel at high speeds, wherever pos- 
sible. Very few roadbeds have welded rail 
joints. The result is that cars rolling over 
the track, hitting the rail joints at high 
speed, set up a cyclical motion which 
tends to approach the frequency of the 
rail equipment. When this frequency is 
reached, the equipment begins to vibrate. 

It is well known that when a body of 
troops approaches a bridge, an order 
is given to break step. If the troops moved 
across the bridge in step with the rhythm 
and cadence of a well-trained unit, it 
would tend to set up vibrations in that 
bridge which could be detrimental. 

To break this destructive vibration in 
rail cars, the same principle must be 
applied. Admittedly, it is being done—but 
on a very, very small scale. Efforts must 
be increased. Action must be taken to 
bring the matter forcibly to the atten- 


tion of those in charge of specifications 
and ordering of rail equipment. 


Cushioned Underframing 


There are relatively few cars in service 
that have cushioned underframing. There 
are still fewer cars that have vibration- 
dampening trucks. 

In experiments to locate damage causes 
we have used a number of GAEX and 
GARX cars. These cars are equipped with 
Duryea underframes and Chrysler trucks. 
Results were good. Relatively few ship- 
ments were damaged, and damage was 
minor. (Unfortunately these cars are 
equipped with &-foot doors, which cre- 
ates a loading problem when long loads 
are involved.) 

In citing results of our experiments, we 
are not trying to sell any particular make 
of underframe, truck, or car. We are try- 
ing, rather, to sell the idea that cushioned 
underframes and trucks which dampen 
vibrations must be made integral parts 
of all railroad equipment purchases in 
the future. 

Steps for solving the problem of rail 
companies as well as the shipping public 
are: 

1. Concentrate more on crew training. 

2. Intensify experimentation with new 
types of equipment. 

3. Bring results of these experiments 
to the attention of those in authority. 

4. Develop a free interchange of infor- 
mation. 

5. Develop free interchange of cars so 
equipped. 


Road-User Tax on Trucks 
Urged by Rail President 


Public imposition of a road-user tax 
for highway trucks as “a means to safe- 
guard” the peoples’ investment in high- 
ways was advocated by E. Spencer Miller, 
president of the Main Central Railroad, 
in an address at a recent dinner meet- 
ing of the New York Railroad Club in 
New York City. 

“Greater use of the railroads,” Mr. 
Miller said, “would produce lower unit 
costs, lower unit charges to shippers, 
more profits for industry, and more taxes 
for government.” 

Mr. Miller stated that “in 1956, almost 
three million dollars of tax money ac- 
crued to state and federal governments 
from Maine Central’s services, and al- 
most none from the (Maine) turnpike.” 
He said that the Maine Turnpike’s capi- 
talization was $78,000,000, represented by 
a 35-year bond issue, with a 4 per cent 
coupon. 

“Maine Central operates about 1,000 
miles of railroad,” Mr. Miller said, “or 
ten times the length of the highway, with 
an investment in road property of under 
$50,000,000, and a_ total investment 
(before depreciation) in transportation 
property including power and cars of 
$72,000,000—six million dollars less than 
the turnpike. 

“Engineering forecasts estimated that 
in 1956 the turnpike would do a business 
of $4,715,000; in fact revenues were only 
$3,761,000. Normal interest charges and 
the sum to be paid in 1957 are over three 
millions of dollars and the 1956 net after 
operating and maintenance expenses was 
$3,011,000. It is fair to state that the 
engineering survey forecasts a $5,000,000 
gross for 1957, but this is a guess. 


Taxes Paid by Railroad 


“In any event, 3% millions of dollars 
measure the amount of service rendered 
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by this quasi state facility last year. It 
compares with operating revenues of $27,- 
400,000 to Maine Central and a net after 
taxes of $1,400,000 and before taxes, which 
is a figure of proper comparison, of 
$4,308,000. Almost three million dollars 
of tax money accrued to state and federal 
governments from Maine Central’s serv- 
ices and almost none from the turnpike. 
The disparity would widen if bond in- 
terest of the one were not tax free or 
if the other were.” 


Mr. Miller said that such roads as 
the Maine Turnpike generally were esti- 
mated to have a safe capacity of about 
20 million gross ton miles annually, which 
was about two-thirds of what the Maine 
Central was producing and “probably 
only one-ninth of our capacity.” 

“It goes without saying,” he continued, 
“that greater use of the railroad would 
produce lower unit costs, lower unit 
charges to shippers, more profits for in- 
dustry, and more taxes for government. 
Comparative efficiencies of these two 
$70,000,000 plants side by side stand out 
in stark contrast as to the comparative 
contributions of $70,000,000 capital money 
measured by gross business or service 
rendered. 

“Any such exact comparison with a 
segment of the public highway system is 
impossible, but we know its relative effi- 
ciency would be less and the burden on 
taxpayers greater. 

“Ways for public passage were created 
in the beginning to serve the private 
pleasure and private business of the citi- 
zens. It has been a corruption from 
their right true end to permit them to 
become a public plant usable by trans- 
portation agencies for the sole purpose 
of a business profit ... An aroused and 
informed public can bring about imposi- 
tion of user taxes sufficient to safeguard 
the investment of the people for their 
private pleasure and business needs and 
insure lower common carrier costs which 
increased volume on the efficient carrier 
with the leverage will produce.” 


Coal Group Official Cites 
Threat to European Market. 


If the price for American coal delivered 
to European destinations was not kept 
on a competitive basis the market would 
be lost, F. F. Estes, executive secretary 
of the Coal Exporters Association of the 
U.S., Inc., said March 21 at a luncheon 
meeting of the Maryland Coal Associa- 
tion in Baltimore. 

The price of U.S. coal in Europe, he 
said, reflected three things—the mine 
price, the cost of U.S. rail transportation 
and the ocean freight carge. He said 
the average mine price had declined 
since 1948 but that the rail transporta- 
tion costs had risen “entirely too 
high” and that vessel rates had climbed 
sharply. 

He cited as wasteful the railroads’ 
“feather-bed rules permitting unneeded 
labor to be carried along for the ride 
and the paying of remuneration on any 
Other basis than actual hours worked.” 


Atlanta I.C.C. Practitioners’ 
Chapter Elects Officers 


The Atlanta, Ga., chapter of the As- 
sociation of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners has announced the 
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election of Burton C. Kinney, general 
traffic manager of Georgia Highway Ex- 
press, Inc., as chairman for the coming 
year. 

. Herbert E. Robins, Sr., traffic manager 
of the Tennessee Corp., was elected vice- 
chairman and C. L. Hoffman, assistant 
traffic manager of the Georgia-Alabama 
Textile Traffic Association, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Appointed to the executive committee 
by Mr. Kinney were J. E. Bilbo, traffic 
manager of the Coca Cola Co.; Paul M. 
Daniell, of Atlanta, an attorney; Fred 
Cc. Lee, chairman of the standing rate 
committee of the Southern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference, and C. E. Martin, 
assistant to the freight traffic manager of 
the Atlanta & West Point, the Western 
of Alabama, and the Georgia railroads. 


Weeks Report Attacked 
By A.T.A. Law Director 
As Threat to Transport 


The Weeks report on transporta- 
tion was a measure which would 
“bring about the very abuses which 
led to the regulation of transporta- 
tion in the first place,” Peter T. 
Beardsley, director of the law de- 
partment of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., said in a speech on 
March 25. 


Addressing the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Traffic Club, Mr. Beardsley said the 
Weeks report would “junk the statutory 
framework which supports the most ef- 
ficient and successful transportation sys- 
tem the world has ever known.” In its 
place, he asserted, there would be a 
“shibboleth called dynamic competition.” 

He cited current bills before Congress 
to implement the Weeks recommenda- 
tions, and said the trucking industry 
opposed the proposals and any legisla- 
tion to put them into effect. 

“The railroad position,” he _ said, 
“presents a curious paradox. On the 
one hand they insist that legislation is 
needed to assure them the right to in- 
itiate a ‘no-holds-barred’ rate war 
against their motor and water competi- 
tors which would result, they claim, in 
huge savings by the shipping public. 

“On the other hand, when it comes 
to the same kind of untrammeled rate 
competition between the railroads them- 
selves, they have no stomach for the 
fray. 

‘Dynamic Competition’ 

“The panacea the railroads are trying 
to sell to cure the ailment alleged to be 
plaguing the transportation industry 
is labeled ‘dynamic competition.’ But 
somehow this magic elixir seems to 
work only when the railroads want to 
cure their transport ills at the expense 
of their competitors.” 

When railroads find themselves in 
competition, Mr. Beardsley said, “they 
seem to be quite satisfied with the pres- 
ent regulatory policies of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 

“The railroads never had it so good,” 
he said in referring to a conclusion of the 
committee that some major common car- 
riers were in a precarious financial posi- 
tion. “In 1955, the last year for which 
complete figures are available, their net 


income, after taxes amounted to $917 
million.” 


That amount, he said, was about $14 
million more than the best return in 
previous rail history—1953. 

Mr. Beardsley characterized the term 
“dynamic competition” as “modern 
gobbledegook for a much better under- 
stood term, ‘cut-throat competition.’ ” 


Frisco Creates New Position 


As ‘Automation’ Increases 


The appointment of V. B. Gleaves, 
former assistant to the general manager, 
to the newly created position of director, 
methods and procedures, of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway, was announced 
on March 20 by Clark Hungerford, presi- 
dent of the railway. 


The new position, it was reported, 
would involve the extension and inte- 
gration of present I.B.M. systems, and 
the preparation of facts and materials 
in paper work for use in an electronic 
computer. At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that E. M. Peak had been named 
manager of data processing, with J. F. 
Pearson as his assistant. 





V. B. Gleaves 


E. M. Peak 


“Mr. Gleaves, a native of Monett, Mo., 
began his Frisco career in July of 1924, 
as secretary to the superintendent of 
the eastern division,” Mr. Hungerford 
said. “He held a series of secretarial 
positions, later becoming transportation 
inspector, assistant superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent transportation, 
and superintendent of stations. He was 
named assistant to the general manager 
in May of 1954. 


“Mr. Peak started with the Frisco as 
a rodman in June of 1927. He later held 
the positions of engineering accounting, 
completion report engineer, accounting 
engineer, traveling auditor, and was 
made assistant to the general auditor in 
November of 1952. 

“Mr. Pearson came to the Frisco as 
an assistant accounting engineer in July 
of 1953, and advanced to clerk, assistant 
traveling auditor, traveling accountant, 
and was made special representative in 
August of 1955.” 


‘Quickie’ Tax Aid, in Part, 
Tied to Transport Needs 


The Business and Defense Services 
Administration of the Department of 
Commerce on March 26 notified appli- 
cants seeking certification for rapid tax 
amortization assistance, under the liquid 
oxygen and liquid nitrogen expansion 
goal announced by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, that certain criteria had 
been established for eligibility for such 
assistance in addition to those already 
announced. 
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Among the eight special criteria of 
which the applicants were advised is one 
that “adequate transportation facilities 
for delivery to the sites of military de- 
mand must be provided.” Another addi- 
tional condition reads as follows: 


“Transportation facilities such as tank 
cars and tank trucks will be eligible for 
certification to producers of liquid oxygen 
and liquid nitrogen, but only to the ex- 
tent of those needed for shipping to 
points of military demand the quantities 
of liquid oxygen or liquid nitrogen for 
which certification is sought.” 





U.S. Research Role in 
Transporting Farm Goods 


Studied by Advisory Group 


What role federal research should 
have in improving the transporta- 
tion of farm products was discussed 
in detail by the Transportation Re- 
search Advisory Committee of the 
US. Department of Agriculture at 
its annual meeting held March 18 
through 20 in Washington, D.C., the 
department reported. 


“Looming large among its recommen- 
dations,” the department said, “were 
projects aimed at lower cost and im- 
proved services and maintaining product 
quality all along the line of transporta- 
tion—the vital link between producers 
and consumers. 

“The committee is composed of persons 
outside U.S.D.A. selected to review the 
department’s research program in this 
field and to advise the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on problems that should receive 
special attention. 


High Priority Needs 


“The following were considered among 
the most urgent of high-priority research 
needs in the field of transportation: 


“Costs and services—Expand research 
on motor vehicle transportation of agri- 
cultural commodities exempt from 
economic regulation under the interstate 
commerce act. Initiate studies on operat- 
ing costs of motor carriers hauling farm 
products. To study the potential of mo- 
tor truck transportation of fresh fruits 
and vegetables from far western states 
to mid-western and eastern market 
areas. 

“Maintenance of product quality —Ex- 
pand studies to improve protection of 
perishable farm products during transit 
by rail, truck, and water. Initiate re- 
search on control of insects that infest 
farm products during shipment. Widen 
work on pre-cooling fresh fruits and 
vegetables before shipment, including 
new methods of cooling and new kinds 
of packages and containers. 

“Improvement of equipment and facili- 
ties—Expand research to improve field 
and shipping containers. Increase basic 
studies to develop dependable. standards 
of performance of new and used motor 
trucks and truck-trailers for trans- 
porting frozen foods. Expand work to 
reduce loss of livestock during ship- 
ment by truck or rail. 
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“The committee endorsed the depart- 
ment’s fact-finding work on transporta- 
tion rates and services, emphasizing the 
need for continued collection and anal- 
ysis of data for use by agricultural in- 
terests and in proceedings before various 
regulatory bodies. 

“The group also gave general ap- 
proval to other service and educational 
work of the department.” 

A detailed report of the committee 
recommendations was being submitted 
to the department, the report said, 
adding that copies may be obtained in 
a few weeks from the committee execu- 
tive secretary, W. C. Dachtler, Office of 
the Administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 


1.C.C. Rule for 66 Copies 
Of Rate Protest Letter Is 


‘Ridiculous,’ Senator Says 


Senator Williams, of Delaware, 
complained to the Senate on March 
25 that one of his constituents who 
wrote a protest against the railroad 
rate increases proposed in Ex Parte 
206 was told by the I.C.C. that his 
objection couldn’t be considered un- 
less he made 66 copies of his letter. 
This was “ridiculous”, Senator Wil- 
liams declared. 


“We hear much about bureaucratic red 
tape,” the senator said, “but far too 
often we in Congress fail to appreciate 
what this means to a farmer or to the 
average small businessman.” 

He said he had written Chairman 
Clarke about the matter and said he 
hoped the I.C.C. “will not find it neces- 
sary” to send him 66 copies of Mr. 
Clarke’s reply. 

The senator said the letter in question 
was written by a Delaware small busi- 
nessman whom he did not identify. Sen- 
ator Williams said the letter outlined 
“very clearly the reasons supporting his 
objection” to the proposed rate increases. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
advised that his request could not be 
considered unless he would make 66 
copies of his objection, and gave instruc- 
tions as to where they should be sent,” 
Senator Williams said. 

“This is ridiculous. A farmer or the 
average businessman without a mimeo- 
graph machine or a surplus of steno- 
graphic help—such as is sometimes found 
in these agencies—cannot afford to make 
66 copies of every letter. 

“I have forwarded this taxpayer’s pro- 
test against the proposed freight rate 
increases to the Honorable Owen Clarke, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with the expectation that 
oe protest will be given due considera- 
ion. 

“At the same time I am asking this 
agency to amend its procedure so that 
a letter from the average American 
citizen, who pays both their salaries 
and mine, may be given proper recogni- 
tion without being required to furnish 
66 copies. 


“T sincerely hope that the Commission 


The committee reelected Lee J. Quasey, 
commerce counsel of the National Live- 
stock Producers Association, of Chicago, 
Ill, as its chairman. Earl D. Mallison 
manager of the national produce division 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., of New York City, was reelected 
vice-chairman. 

Committee members attending were 
G. W. Baxter, director of the transporta- 
tion department, Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Chicago; Walter H. Bruning, 
traffic manager of Gristede Bros., Inc., 
New York; Eimer W. Cart, of Bismarck, 
N.D.; C. S. Decker, traffic manager of the 
Borden Co., New York; Ralph L. Dewey, 
assistant dean and economics professor 
of Ohio State University; Paul T. Jack- 
son, traffic manager of the Enid Board of 
Trade, Enid, Okla.; George E. Vawter, 
traffic manager of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of California, of Fresno, Calif., 
and Messrs. Quasey and Mallison. 





will not feel it necessary to send me 
66 copies of his reply.” 

Senator Williams included in his state- 
ment to the Senate a copy of the Com- 
mission’s instruction sheet for filing and 
service of documents in Ex Parte 206. 
It showed where the 66 copies are to be 
sent. 


Pan-Atlantic Will Convert 
To Trailership Service; 


Mid-Summer Start Set 


Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corp. will 
suspend breakbulk coastwise service 


May 6 between United States At- 
lantic and Gulf ports to allow time 
for conversion of its cargo ships into 
trailerships, it was announced March 
28 by J. K. McLean, president. 


A minimum of four C-2 cargo ships 
would be converted, Mr. McLean said, 
with the first expected to begin trailer- 
ship service by mid-summer. 

“The suspension of the coastwise serv- 
ice,” Mr. McLean said, “does not affect 
Pan-Atlantic’s sea-land operations be- 
tween New York and Houston or the 
company’s ‘Arrow Line’ intercoastal serv- 
ice between Atlantic and West Coast 
ports. These services will continue to 
operate on announced schedules.” 

The trailerships would be 460 feet long 
and have a speed of 15% knots, Mr. 
McLean .said, adding that each would 
be capable of handling more than 200 
loaded 35-foot highway trailer vans, 
which would be carried both above and 
between decks. 


“Since the acquisition of Pan-Atlantic 
by McLean Industries, Inc., in January, 
1955,” Mr. McLean said, “all of our plans 
and programs have been directed toward 
more modern and efficient cargo han- 
dling methods. We are now ready to 
translate these plans into reality with the 
conversion of Pan-Atlantic’s cargo ves- 
sels into trailerships. 


“Other equipment for expansion of 
Pan-Atlantic’s coast-wise sea-land serv- 
ice also is being readied, with active prep- 
arations under way for bringing addi- 
tional trailership service to shippers 
along the U.S. Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


“Orders already have been placed for 
the necessary highway equipment for ex- 
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pansion of the sea-land service to cities 
other than New York and Houston. 

“Pan-Atlantic has been operating in 
the coastwise trades since 1933. Ports to 
be affected by the interruption in service 
are New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Miami, Tampa, New Orleans and Panama 
City. 

“The final northbound sailing will be 
from Panama City, Fla., on April 29, with 
arrival at New York on May 6. The 
final southbound arrival will be at New 
Orleans May 2, sailing from New York 
on April 24.” 


F.R.P. Announces Public 
Relations, Passenger 


Service, Journalism Awards 


The Federation for Railway Prog- 
ress announced on March 25 the 
railroads to be given its 1956 awards 
for public relations and for out 
standing progress in passenger serv- 
ice, and the winner of its annua 
journalism award. 


The Great Northern Railway was 
selected by the Federation as the winner 
of the public relations award, and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co. was announced as the railroad to 
receive the Federation’s passenger award. 
Robert E. Bedingfield, of the New York 
Times, was announced as the winner of 
the Journalism award. 

The presentations were to be made at 
the Tenth Anniversary Railway Progress 
Dinner the night of March 28 in the 
Sheraton-Park hotel, in Washington, 
D.C. 

The Federation said that the public 
relations award was “in recognition of 
the Great Northern’s general over-all 
public relations excellence, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the planning, executing 
and end results on the occasion of the 
opening of the Gavin Classification Yard 
in Minot, N.D., last fall.” 

In announcing the award, James G. 
Lyne, chairman of the F.R.P., said that 
the Great Northern had turned-~ the 
dedication of its new $6,500,000 “push- 
button” freight yard at Minot into a 
community-wide celebration attended by 
the governor of North Dakota and civic 
leaders from neighboring communities 
served by the Great Northern. Thus, 
he said, the railroad “was able to tell 
effectively, as one official put it, ‘the 
story of how we are using radar and 
radio, electricity and electrons, men and 
machines to move freight faster and 
faster . . . a story of scientific miracles 
wrought to a railway’s specifications and 
customers Needs.’” 

Charles W. Moore, executive assistant, 
public relations and advertising, of the 
Great Northern, was to accept the award 
on behalf of the railroad. 


Burlington Award 


The F.R.P. also announced that, for 
the third time in 10 years, the Burling- 
ton Railroad had been selected to re- 
ceive the Federation’s passenger award 
“in recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in progressive passenger service.” 
This award, a large plaque, also was to 
be presented at the Railway Progress 
dinner. 

J. J. Alms, general passenger traffic 
manager of the Burlington, was to accept 
the award. 
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“This rail ‘Oscar,’” said Mr. Lyne, 
“was given to the Burlington largely 
because it has expressed a real faith in 
the future of the passenger business by 
its investment of millions of dollars in 
complete new equipment for the two 
Denver Zephyr trains. Also, it has ex- 
tended service on this route to Colorado 
Springs, as well as Denver, and is the 
first road to try a new type of equipment 
—the ‘Slumber Coach.’ It should be 
noted for the record that this great im- 
provement in the Denver service marks 
approximately the twentieth aniversary 
of the inauguration of the first over- 
night Denver streamliners, and that dur- 
ing those twenty years the Burlington 
has quadrupled its passenger patronage 
on this route. If this were a more general 
experience, there would be no concern 
about the future of the rail passenger 
business.” 


Judges Named 

The judges who selected the Burling- 
ton were A. C. Kalmbach, publisher of 
Trains Magazine, Franklin Snow, pub- 
lisher of Railroad News-Letter; Garth 
Cate, travel consultant; Joseph W. 
Kizzia, executive editor of Railway Age; 
Loyd J. Kiernan, consultant to the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, and 
Gordon Huffines, editor of Railway 
Progress. 

Mr. Bedingfield’s award, consisting of 
a scroll and a $100 U. S. savings bond, 
said Mr. Lyne, was “in recognition of 
outstanding service to his readers and 
the railroad industry through his clear 
and concise reporting of transportation 
news.” 


Defense Department Charts 


Freight Shipment Costs 


The Defense Department has reported 
that in the current fiscal year it expects 
to spend $529 million on shipping domes- 
tic freight under government bills of 
lading. For fiscal year 1955, the de- 
partment said, the total was $527 million. 

The department made public a table 
showing a breakdown on which modes 
of transportation were used, supplement- 
ing an earlier similar report on passenger 
transportation (T.W. March 23, p. 37). 

For fiscal 1956 the department esti- 
mated an almost even rail-truck split of 
the biggest portion of the freight ship- 
ments. A department table showed rail- 
roads transporting 46.9 per cent of the 
total while trucks were listed for 46 per 
cent. For other modes the percentages 
were air 3.9, water 1.1, and railway ex- 
press 2.1, 

For fiscal 1955 the percentages were 
railroad 43.8, motor 52.2, air 1.9, water 
0.5 and railway express 1.6. 


‘Pennsy’ Relocates Offices 


Offices of Pennsylvania Railroad 
freight and passenger officials in St. 
Louis, Mo., now located in the Syndicate 
Trust Building, will be moved to new 
quarters in Union Station, effective 
April 1, C. G. Magruder, regional man- 
ager of the railroad’s southwestern re- 
gion, has announced. 


Involved in the move are Earl W. 
Fisher, sales manager—southwestern 


states; Ross D. Clemens, district sales 
manager, and William L. Wright, Jr., 
passenger manager, and their staffs. The 
new air conditioned offices are adjacent 
to the first floor waiting room in the 
northeast corner of the building, one 
floor above the train concourse. 


Army Accepts Rate Tenders 


From Three Cargo Carriers 


The Department of the Army has ac- 
cepted tenders of rates from three com- 
mercial transportation firms for move- 
ment of cargo in the annual Mona Lisa 
re-supply project, Brig. Gen. Charles F. 
Tank, commanding U.S. Army Trans- 
portation Terminal Command, Pacific, 
has announced. 

The firms whose tariff tenders were 
accepted were Garrison Freight Lines 
of Consolidated Freightways; De Long 
Alaska, and Alaska Barge & Transport, 
Gen. Tank said. 

“The Mona Lisa project,” he added, 
“involves re-supply of Army and Air 
Force Alaskan outposts which have to 
be reached by water transportation. 


“This is the first year commercial 
transportation has been used exclusively 
on a through bill of lading basis, call- 
ing for pickup of cargo at terminal sup- 
ply sources and direct delivery to the 
remote bases themselves.” 


Alaska Barge & Transport would be 
used only in intra-theater moves, main- 
ly of bulk petroleum, while the other 
firms would carry general cargo and 
packaged petroleum products from Cali- 
fornia and northwest terminals accord- 
ing to Gen. Tank. The amount of cargo 
had not been fully determined, he said. 


H. F. Hammond to Address 
Mid-West Shippers Board 


Harold F. Hammond, executive vice- 
president of the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America, has been announced 
as a guest speaker to appear in the 
course of the one hundred eighteenth 
regular meeting of the Mid-West Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, in the Congress 
hotel, Chicago, April 10 and 11. 

The board said that Mr. Hammond 
would address a joint luncheon session 
of the board and the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, scheduled to conclude the two- 
day meeting on April 11. Lester E. 
Olson, assistant director of traffic for the 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp., Chicago, the 
board’s general chairman, will preside. 


Committees of the board will meet on 
April 10, and a general business ses- 
sion will be held the morning of April 11, 
according to the board’s announcement. 
Among other speakers listed was R. E. 
Clark, of Washington, D.C., manager of 
the closed car section of the car service 
division, Association of American Rail- 
roads. The general meeting would fea- 
ture the Perfect Shipping campaign, the 
board said. 


Truck Line Acquisition 


Smith Transport, Ltd., Hoboken, NWJ., 
has announced the acquisition of F. A. 
Haywood ‘Transport, Ltd. Terminals 
are maintained at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
and Fort Williams and Kenora in West- 
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ern Ontario. Offices have also been 
opened at Calgary, Edmonton, Regina 
and Vancouver, where service is per- 
formed through trailer interchange’ at 
Winnipeg. 

The new service, the company said, 
made possible single-line traffic from 
the New York City area to Winnipeg 
and intermediate points in Western On- 
tario, and two-line service to Vancouver. 


Classification Committee 


Nomination Blanks Mailed 


All participating carriers in the Na- 
tional Motor Freight Classification, who 
have executed the national motor freight 
classification agreement, are being mailed 
nomination blanks for the annual elec- 
tion of 100 members to the National 
Classification Committee. 

The National Classification Commit- 
tee considers and sets policy concerning 
the initiation and establishment of all 
things pertaining to the National Motor 
Freight Classifications. ‘ 

The committee being elected now will 
serve from July 1, 1957, until June 30, 
1958. The nominations will close May 1, 
1957. According to an announcement 
by the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., ballots on the nominees submitted 
in that period will be mailed by June 1, 
to eligible carriers for voting, and voting 
will extend to June 25. 

To be eligible to serve on the National 
Classification Committee an individual 
must be an officer, owner or full-time 
employe of a motor carrier party to the 
national motor freight classification 
agreement, the A.T.A. said. 


Telescopic Conveyor Saves 


Time, Manufacturer Says 


Bag-packed materials and _ similar 
commodities, not conveyed by gravity, 
can be readily handled by a new tele- 
scopic belt conveyor, reports the Wilkie 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Wilkie Belt. Telescopic Conveyor, 
says the company, can transport goods 
in either direction, adding that savings 
result from elimination of manual carry- 
ing into or out of trailers or box cars, 
as the telescopic feature permits the 
conveyor to follow the load. The com- 
pany explains that the conveyor is sup- 
plied in two, three or four sections, and 
continues: . 


“Each section may be 10, 12, 14 or 16 
feet long. Belt widths are 10, 20 or 30 
inches. The belt on each section is 
driven by a separate motor and the 
conveyor itself is mobile and telescopes 
by power drive. Loads up to 300 pounds 
per lineal foot are handled. Differences 
in level between loading dock and trailer 
bed are automatically accommodated 
due to the pivotal action bétween sec- 
tions. -An elevating boom, which elimi- 
nates lifting, travels from the floor to 
six feet in height, and is optional. It 
may be located at either end and its 
elevation is controlled by push-button.” 
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Decisions 


Short Line Representation on A.A.R.'s 
Per Diem Committee Required by I.C.C. 


All Other Terms of Previously Approved Bulwinkle Agreement of 


Railroad Association Are Upheld, Including ‘Limited’ Independent 


Action Provision. Two Proceedings Assailing ‘5a’ Pact Discontinued. 


The Commission, division 2, has 
withdrawn its approval of an 
agreement by and between more 
than 500 railroads, considered in 
Association of American Railroads— 
Agreement, 277 I.C.C. 413, decided 
February 28, 1950, insofar as _ it 
pertains to per diem rates, rules, and 
regulations, until it is modified so 
as to provide that a representative 
of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association be made a member 
of the general committee of the 
A.A.R. for the purpose of considering 
and acting on per diem matters. 


Continued approval, the Commission 
said, would be withheld for three 
months from March 22 pending advice 
from applicants that the agreement and 
procedures thereunder had been s0 
modified. 

The proceeding in which the agree- 
ment was originally approved was en- 
titled “Section 5a Application No. 7, 
Association of American Railroads, Per 
Diem, Mileage, Demurrage, and Storage 
—Agreement.” 

In all other respects, the agreement 
previously approved, including the “re- 
stricted” right of the parties to the 
agreement to take independent action 
only by withdrawing from the agree- 
ment or by refusing to be bound by its 
provisions, was upheld insofar as it re- 
lated to per diem matters. 

The Commission’s findings with re- 
spect to the A.A.R.’s Bulwinkle agree- 
ment were made in a report and order 
in No. 31774, Ahnapee & Western Rail- 
way Co. et al. v. Akron & Barberton 
Belt Railroad Co., et al., embracing No. 
31824, Boston & Maine Railroad Co. et 
al. v. Same, and also section 5a appli- 
cation No. 7, Association of American 
Railroads, Per Diem, Mileage, Demur- 
rage and Storage—Agreement. 

The first two proceedings assailed the 
agreement approved in the later pro- 
ceeding. The section 5a case, previously 
reported at 277 I.C.C. 413, was reopened 
for the purpose of giving effect to the 
determinations in the two complaint 
cases, the Commission said. 


Commission’s Findings 


“We find,” the Commission said, “and 
shall require as a condition of our con- 
tinued approval of the agreement de- 


scribed, and in furtherance of the 
national transportation policy, that 
paragraph VIII thereof be modified to 
provide for a representative of the 
Short Line Association as a member of 
the general committee of the AAR., 
having rights the same as other mem- 
ber thereof, for the consideration of per 
diem rates, rules, regulations and prac- 
tices. In all other respects the prior 
findings in 277 I.C.C. 413, insofar as 
they relate to per diem matters, are af- 
firmed. 

“An order discontinuing the proceed- 
ings in Nos. 31774 and 31824 and with- 
holding our continued approval of the 
agreement specified pending receipt of 
advice that the agreement has been 
modified in accordance with the finding 
and requirement set forth above, will be 
entered.” Commissioner Murphy con- 
curred in the result. 


The title complaint was filed by 179 
common carriers by railroad and alleged, 
the Commission said, that the procedures 
agreed upon in the agreement approved 
in 277 I.C.C. 413 and the terms and con- 
ditions thereunder, particularly the per 
diem payments in connection with the 
car rental of railroad-owned cars when 
in possession of railroads other than the 
car owners, were not in conformity with 
the standards set forth in paragraphs 
(2) and (6) of section 5a. It added that 
in No. 31824 a similar allegation was 
made by the Boston & Maine Railroad 
and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad. 


Under section 5a, the so-called Reed- 
Bulwinkle section of the interstate com- 
merce act, carriers are relieved from the 
provisions of the antitrust laws with 
respect to agreements among themselves 
for making rates, and related matters, 
when such agreements have Commission 
approval. 


Modifications Requested 


“We are asked in these proceedings,” 
the Commission said, “to impose, under 
paragraph (7) of section 5a, as condi- 
tions to our continuing approval of this 
agreement, several mandatory require- 
ments, namely, a specific formula to be 
followed in determining per diem rates 
as set forth in detail in the complaints; 
transfer of control of the per diem rates 


See Late News, Pages 23, 26, 27 
and 30 for other I.C.C. action. 


and rules from the general committee, 
operating and transportation division of 
the A.A.R., to a group or committee 
chosen by representatives of all rail- 
roads subscribers to the agreement; and 
a provision in the agreement safe- 
guarding the right of each railroad to 
take independent action. In the alterna- 
tive, we are requested to terminate our 
approval of the agreement as it pertains 
to per diem rates and rules for failure 
thereof to conform to section 5a.” 


N.LT. League, Department of Justice 


The Commission said the National 
Industrial Traffic League and the De- 
partment of Justice intervened. The 
former took the position that while 
ordinarily it was not interested in per 
diem or other disputes between carriers, 
it was opposed to incorporation in any 
section 5a agreement of any formula for 
determining rates of per diem or for 
other services or facilities, the Commis- 
sion said. 

No brief was filed by the Department 
of Justice, counsel therefor having stated 
at the hearing that if the evidence should 
show that independence of action had 
been denied to subscribers to the agree- 
ment, it would then appear as a full 
participant, the Commission said. How- 
ever, the Department of Justice filed a 
statement giving its position. The state- 
ment was rejected for filing, by the 
Commission, but the original was incor- 
porated into the correspondence section 
of the docket (T.W., March 16, p. 42). 


Independent Action Exercised 


The Commission said that after the 
general committee had circulated a letter 
ballot to determine if per diem charges 
should be increased from $2 a day to 
$2.40 a day, which subsequently became 
effective August 1, 1953, the Boston & 
Maine and the New Haven each served 
notice on the defendants and the A.A.R. 
of their withdrawal from the agreement 
insofar as it pertained to per diem. 

Later in that year, the Commission 
said, the Rutland Railway Corp., the 
Long Island Railroad Co., the Atlantic 
& Eastern Carolina Railway, the St. 
Johnsbury & Lamoille County Railroad 
and the Barre & Chelsea Railroad served 
similar notices of withdrawal. 

Shortly thereafter, the Commission 
said, the plaintiff railroads, defendants 
herein, which had filed a number of 
lawsuits for car rentals payable, insti- 
tuted the proceeding in No. 31358, Chi- 
cago, B. & Q. R. Co. v. New York, 
S. & W. R. Co., 297 I.C.C. 291, against 
all of railroads, including five Class I 
carriers, who had refused to pay the per 
diem charge. The $2.40-charge, and 
others, were found reasonable by the 
Commission in No. 31358. 

“The court litigation was deferred 
pending determination of the issues in 
No. 31358,” the Commission said. 

“Prior to the decision therein declar- 
ing the established per diem charges 
to be reasonably compensatory during 
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the periods they were effective, the de- 
fendants therein, as well as a number 
of short lines, filed the instant com- 
plaints seeking a determination of the 
lawfulness of that part of the agreement 
authorizing procedures for the changing 
of per diem rates. 


Lack of ‘Protection’ 


“The complainants maintain that their 
resort to independent action in this 
matter has afforded them no protection. 
They feel that the time consumed and 
the resources required to defend the nu- 
merous proceedings before the Commis- 
sion and the courts is not conducive 
to the furnishing of economical common- 
earrier rail service, and therefore is not 
in the public interest; and also that 
the right of independent action with 
respect to per diem rates is of doubtful 
practical value, since all railroads must 
furnish and use cars whether they are 
owned or rented.” 

After reviewing the procedures fol- 
lowed by the A.A.R. in determining 
charges, and the method of voting, the 
Commission said that the national trans- 
portation system was dependent on the 
carriers which provided its facilities, 
and in the matter of freight car per 
diem, except as later set out, the fur- 
therance of that system under the na- 
tional transportation policy was pro- 
vided by the present voting procedure, 
which, it said, “reflects and is based on 
the contribution of the carriers con- 
cerned.” 

“The defendants point out that the 
complainants did in fact exercise their 
rights of independent action by refusing 
to abide by the determination under 
the agreement of a per diem rate of 
$2.40. 


Recourse for Owning Roads 


“They argue that no one should have 
the right to take unilateral, independent 
action with respect to someone else’s 
property. At the most, all that the 
right of independent action, as accorded 
by section 5a, can mean in this context 
is that no subscriber to the agreement 
is contractually bound by any of the 
procedures issued pursuant thereto, 
should it elect to take contrary action. 
This language is clear, both in the act 
and in the agreement, and permits of no 
other interpretation. Exercising the 
right not to accept the result arrived at 
under the agreement, however, does not 
destroy the bilateral nature of the 
relation between car owner and car user. 

“Once a carrier has exercised its right 
of independent action, the carrier’s ob- 
ligation to the owner carrier must be 
decided through means other than the 
agreement itself, namely, under the law 
through recourse to the Commission or 
the courts, or both. The existence of a 
right in the car user to deny contractual 
liability for the rate determined under 
the agreement necessarily implies an 
equal right on the part of the car 
owner to insist upon that rate as com- 
pensation which must be paid for the use 
of its property. 

“As indicated, the per diem agree- 
ment is unique among section 5a agree- 
ments in that it affects and applies only 
to railroads, whereas the other agree- 
ments submitted to us under that section 
directly affect rates paid by and services 
rendered to shippers. Thus, the per diem 
agreement is necessarily limited in scope, 
and the right to take independent action 
thereunder is restricted to the right to 
withdraw therefrom and refuse to be 
bound by its provisions. 


“The corresponding right of the re- 
maining carriers is to insist on the pay- 
ment of the per diem rates arrived at 
through agreement procedures. Both 
complainants and defendants have ex- 
ercised their respective rights, and the 
evidence is convincing that the com- 
plainants have not been deprived of 
their right to take the only independent 
action available. 


“Per diem rates and rules, applicable 
only to railroads, must by their very 
nature be controlled or controllable by 
some group of railroads. The action 
sought by the complainants, by trans- 
ferring control of per diem rates and 
rules to them through the unit vote of 
all subscribers to the agreement, would 
be wholly unrealistic and undesirable, 
and would not further the national trans- 
portation policy. Between owners and 
non-owners or users of freight cars, the 
owners have the paramount right to de- 
termine per diem matters, subject to the 
Commission’s jurisdiction under section 
1(14) (a) of the act. Nothing in the rec- 
ord is persuasive that the present voting 
arrangements, based upon car ownership, 
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are unlawful, except in the minor respect 
hereinafter indicated. Neither does the 
evidence show that the defendants oper- 
ating under agreement procedures have 
done so in an arbitrary, unfair, or ca- 
pricious manner, in contravention of the 
national transportation policy. 

“However, short-line railroads owning 
freight cars, under the agreement, have 
no voice or vote in the general committee 
which is authorized by the agreement 
to initiate per diem rates and rules. 
While paragraph VIII of the agreement 
authorizes those railroads to have a 
representative in attendance at general 
committee deliberations whenever a ques- 
tion affecting per diem matters is being 
considered, this limited participation has 
proved to be unsatisfactory. We think 
that in fairness to all concerned, the 
small car-owning subscribers to the 
agreement should have full representa- 
tion on the general committee when it 
considers per diem problems.” 


1.C.C. Finds Itself Without Jurisdiction 
Over Oil Traffic via Truck Within a State. 


Such Transport, Having Prior Movement by Pipeline and by Water 
From Origin in a Different State, Held to Be in Intrastate Commerce. 


Earlier Conclusion in Petroleum Carrier Corporation Case Overruled. 


The Commission has found that 
the transportation by motor carrier 
within a single state, of petroleum 
and petroleum products, in tank ve- 
hicles, which have a prior move- 
ment by pipeline and water from an 
origin in a different state, is, as 
ordinarily performed, a movement 
in intrastate commerce and not with- 
in the I.C.C.’s jurisdiction. 


A report, and an order discontinuing 
the investigation proceeding instituted 
on February 7, 1955, were issued in Ex 
Parte MC-48, Determination of Jur- 
isdiction Over Transportation of Pe- 
troleum and Petroleum Products by 
Motor Carriers Within a Single State. 

The Commission said it made its find- 
ings under criteria discussed in its re- 
port and a factual presentation therein 
concerning the shipment, storage and 
distribution, of petroleum and petro- 
leum products. 


It also found that the conclusions 
reached in the instant report, with one 
exception, required no modification of 
the treatment which the Commission had 
generally accorded such transportation. 


Petroleum Carrier Case Ruling 


The exception was made in the Com- 
mission’s third finding. In that finding 
it overruled its conclusions in MC-63517, 
Sub. 8, Petroleum Carrier Corporation 
Common Carrier Application, 48 M.C.C. 
719, to the extent that they were incon- 
sistent with discussion in its instant re- 
port, namely, to the extent that the 
conclusions in the earlier case suggested 
that on the facts therein a subsequent 
movement by motor carrier was neces- 
sarily converted into interstate commerce. 

In the last named case, the Commis- 


sion, on October 11, 1948, found that, 
with respect to shipments on which the 
proportional rates of Southeastern Pipe 
Line Co. were applicable, a movement 
by truck beyond the pipeline terminal 
was part of a through interstate move- 
ment from Port St. Joe, Fla., via pipeline 
terminals in Georgia, to the ultimate 
destinations in Georgia. 

The Commission said that petroleum 
shippers who offered evidence in the in- 
stant proceeding were not aware of any 
significant movement of petroleum prod- 
ucts by motor carrier following a prior 
interstate movement by rail or motor in 
which such products moved into storage 
for distribution within a single state, and 
that no substantial evidence with respect 
to such traffic was introduced. 

“To the extent that such handling 
might be practiced, however, and the 
characteristics of such practices accord 
with the criteria discussed herein, there 
appears to be no reason why such criteria 
should not be determinative of the 
character of the commerce,” the Com- 
mission said. 


Examiner’s Report Upheld 


No exceptions had been filed to the 
proposed report of its examiner, who 
concluded that the transportation under 
investigation should be found to be intra- 
state commerce, the Commission said. 
It added that it agreed with the exam- 
iner’s conclusions, and “adopt as our 
own without significant change the text 
of that report,” except a discussion re- 
lating to proportional rates and transit 
provisions which issues “now are moot.” 

The Commission said thé evidence 
submitted in the case coverd a broad 
section of the shipping practices of the 
petroleum industry. 

It said the investigation was instituted 
to determine the extent of the Com- 
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mission’s jurisdiction over motor-carrier 
transportation, within a single state, of 
petroleum and petroleum products, in 
tank vehicles, which had had a prior 
movement by rail, pipeline, motor, or 
water from an origin in a different state. 

The historical regulatory pattern that 
had grown up around the type of trans- 
portation involved in the proceeding had 
“rather consistently labeled such trans- 
portation as intrastate commerce,” the 
Commission said. 

“The regulatory commissions of the 
several states,” it continued, “have as- 
sumed jurisdiction of the carriers pro- 
viding such transportation and have un- 
dertaken the exclusive regulation thereof 
in the same manner as other intrastate 
commerce within their respective bound- 
aries. 

“The motor transportation industry 
which is servicing this type of traffic 
has grown and developed over the years, 
based upon a pattern of authorized 
intrastate carriers. 

“This Commission has likewise rec- 
ognized such transportation to be intra- 
state and has not undertaken to as- 
sume jurisdiction thereof, nor to 
interfere with its regulation by the 
several states.” 


Proportional Rate Discussion 


The Commission said that at the time 
of hearing in the case the one exception 
to the aforementioned intrastate pat- 
tern that was established of record in- 
volved traffic moving through the pipe- 
line of the Southeastern Pipe Line Co., 
under a proportional rate tariff which 
had been in effect for a number of 
years. The proportional rate and transit 
arrangements were canceled on June 
11, 1956, by Southeastern Pipe Line Co. 
tariff I.C.C. No. 19, it said. 

The proportional rate tariff, it said, 
contained a transit. provision covering 
petroleum products tendered at Port 
St. Joe, Fla., for movement by pipeline 
which, after such movement, were held 
in terminal storage tanks, provided by 
the shipper, for the purpose of storing, 
blending, or mixing for periods not ex- 
ceeding one year. 

Contrary to implication in the Petro- 
leum Carrier Corp. case, the Commission 
said, the facts of record in the instant 
case established that the pipeline man- 
agement had not made arrangements 
with motor carriers so as to perfect 
a through interstate transportation 
within the state of Georgia. 

“This does not mean,” the Commission 
continued, “that the establishment of 
appropriate transit provisions or 
through-route arrangements may not 
play a significant part in effecting a 
through interstate service. See Balti- 
more & O. R. Co. v. United States, 24 F. 
Supp. 734. The facts of record, here 
however, concerning the intent of the 
shipper, the terminal storage, and the 
subsequent distribution do not differ 
materially from those in Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co. v. Standard Oil Co., 275 US. 
257, and we agree with the ultimate 
conclusions of the examiner that the 
findings in the Petroleum Carrier case 
were premised on assumptions which 
now have been shown to be incorrect. 

“The applicant in that case was a 
party to this proceeding and the ex- 
aminer’s report afforded that carrier an 
opportunity to respond thereto on ex- 


ceptions or by appropriate prayer there- 
in to seek a further hearing if it de- 
sired to submit additional evidence 
bearing on the interstate question. Since 
no pleading has been filed in response 
to such invitation there is no procedural 
impediment to our conclusions herein. 
The conclusions in the Petroleum Car- 
rier case are overruled to the extent 
that they suggest that on the facts 
therein a subsequent movement by motor 
carrier is necessarily converted into in- 
terstate commerce.” 


‘Criteria’ Discussed 

The Commission, in discussing the 
“criteria” considered in the proceeding, 
said: 

“The many decisions on the question 
with their various shades of distinctive 
facts, together wth the extensive factual 
picture presented herein, produce what 
some have called a large bundle of cir- 
cumstance’ which in toto clearly indi- 
cates the intrastate nature of the trans- 
portation. Obviously, however, it is not 
necessary that the entire ‘bundle’ be 
present in a given case before a proper 
determination can be made. It might be 
well, therefore, for the sake of emphasis 
and clarity to identify those primary 
criteria which ordinarily control deter- 
mination of the character of the com- 
merce in the type of operation here 
under consideration. 

“In determining ‘the essential char- 
acter of the commerce’ the factor most 
often relied on is the fixed and per- 
sisting transportation intent of the 
shipper at the time of shipment. As 
applied to the type of traffic here in- 
volved the major manifestations of this 
intent or the absence thereof, may be 
found in the following: 

“(1) At the time of shipment there is 
no specific order being filled for a specific 
quantity of a given product to be moved 
through to a specific destination beyond 
the terminal storage, (2) the terminal 
storage is a distribution point or local 
marketing facility from which specific 
amounts of the product are sold or al- 
located, and (3) transportation in the 
furtherance to this distribution within 
the single state is specifically arranged 
only after sale or allocation from stor- 
age. 

“These things, it is believed, are 
basically sufficient to establish that the 
continuity of transportation has been 
broken, that the initial shipments have 
come to rest, and that the interstate 
journey has ceased. 

“The many other subordinate factual 
circumstances which were heretofore 
enumerated, such as commingling in 
transit and in storage, processing before 
reshipment, the form of the bill of lading, 
the specific rate of product turnover at 
the terminals, etc., are additional mani- 
festations which may be important in 
certain types of cases, but which also 
may or may not be present or identical 
in others.” 

The Commission’s “discussion and con- 
clusions” were similar to those of Ex- 
aminer R. Edwin Brady in his proposed 
report in the proceedings (T.W., April 
7, 1956, p. 15, and April 14, p. 58). 


Distribution Methods 


In the course of its report the Com- 
mission said that in nearly all respects 
material to the issues in the instant 
case, the distribution methods of the 
various oil companies were similar. 

“Generally,” it continued, “such prod- 
ucts are scheduled for shipment via 
pipeline or water on a monthly or other 
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periodic basis so as to maintain at the 
destination terminal storage a supply 
which is adequate to meet estimated area 
requirements. These estimates are pred- 
icated on the historical area pattern, 
with consideration being given to loss or 
addition of customers, contemplated per- 
centage of increase or decrease in de- 
mand, seasonal variations, inventory 
buildup or depletion, and other antici- 
pated influences such as advertising and 
sales promotion campaigns. The time 
in storage of any given quantity varies 
substantially between terminals and is 
dependent upon many different factors 
such as the type of product, the type 
of period or season, and: the method 
of supply.” 

Pipeline and marine deliveries, the 
Commission said, come to a definite res’ 
at all terminal storage points for in- 
definite periods before being independ- 
ently reshipped. 

“There appears to be neither any ne 
cessity, purpose, nor intent to ship prod 
ucts through terminal storage to interio: 
points or ultimate consumers under an: 
through arrangement or method involv- 
ing a continuity of transportation,” i 
said. 

The Commission said the products of 
various petroleum companies of the same 
type and grade were commingled with 
a complete loss of identity while in 
transit and in storage. 


Destination Not Known 


“At the time of the initial tender for 
interstate pipeline or water movements,” 
the Commission said, “the shippers do 
not know the ultimate destination of any 
given quantity of their products and 
no through bill of lading is issued beyond 
the terminal storage point. In fact, 
except in the case of one pipeline ... 
there is no perceptible effort on the 
part of the original shipper to establish 
a persisting intent or to perfect a 
through movement by means of any 
type of through-rate arrangement. As 
sales are made and orders are taken 
against the products that rest in the 
terminal storage facilities, new and in- 
dependent bills of lading and shipping 
orders are drawn and the products are 
shipped in terms of gallons ranging from 
tank-truck loads of about 5,000 gallons 
up to tank-car loads of about 10,000 
gallons. 

“In all instances, except one, the 
shippers offering evidence in the pro- 
ceeding urge that the shipments in- 
volved come to a definite and specific 
rest at the pipeline or marine terminal 
storage; that the subsequent distribu- 
tion therefrom is a separately conceived 
and newly executed arrangement for 
transportation; and that such _ subse- 
quent transportation when limited to a 
movement within a single State has al- 
Ways been considered to be intrastate in 
nature. 

“The one company not sharing these 
firm convictions did not express a strong 
opinion either way, but merely indi- 
cated its desire that the queston be 
clearly settled and the controversy put 
at rest. This company ships through 
the facilities of the one pipeline which 
owns the terminal storage tanker.” 


After further description of this com- 
pany’s operations, the Commission con- 
cluded that there was no significant 
difference between the shipping practices 
of this shipper and those of others 
which had been discussed, and added 
that it could not be concluded that the 
type of commerce was not the same. 
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Motor Rates Over Direct 
Routes Held Reasonable 


Over Circuitous Routes 


The Commission has refused to 
sustain allegations of three Pacific 
northwest motor carriers, set forth 
in a formal complaint, that their 
rates on general commodities be- 
tween Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash., on the one hand, and, Boise, 
Ida., on the other hand, over direct 
routes, are non-compensatory and 
therefore unjust and unreasonable 
when applied to traffic moving be- 
tween the same points over the cir- 
cuitious routes of a fourth motor 
carrier. 


By a report and order in MC-C-1457, 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. et al. v. 
United Truck Lines, Inc., the Commis- 
sion, division 2, said it was not satisfied 
that the rates complained of, as applied 
over the defendant’s routes, were not 
reasonably compensatory or were below a 
minimum reasonable level. 

It found that the assailed rates were 
not shown to be unjust or unreasonable. 
The complaint was dismissed. It was 
noted that Commissioner Winchell con- 
curred in the result. 


The Commission said that in the com- 
plaint, Consolidated Freightways, Gar- 
rett Freightlines, Inc., and Inland Motor 
Freight Co., alleged that the rates main- 
tained by the defendant between Port- 
land and Seattle, on the one hand, and 
Boise, on the other, were non-compen- 
satory when applied to traffic moving 
over the defendant’s circuitous routes, 
and were therefore unjust and unreason- 
able. The Commission said it was asked 
to order the defendant to cancel its con- 
currence in these rates, and to cease and 
desist from handling any traffic there- 
under. 

The Commission said that Orange 
Transportation Co., Inc., which inter- 
changed traffic with the defendant at 
Boise for Portland and Seattle, inter- 
vened in support of the defendant. 


Common Rates 


“All of the parties are motor common 
carriers of general commodities over 
regular routes, participating in the rates 
under consideration, and rendering a 
daily service between the points men- 
tioned,’ the Commission said. “The 
complainants serve these points individu- 
ally or jointly, and to Boise their direct 
routes are 469 miles from Portland and 
549 miles from Seattle. 

“The defendant operates between these 
points via Spokane, Wash., over cir- 
cuitous routes, by which the respective 
distances are 768 and 684 miles.” 

Using average revenues for 1953, the 
Commission developed that the Portland- 
Boise round-trip revenue of defendant 
exceeded the cost by $9.65 and the 
Seattle-Boise round-trip revenue ex- 
ceeded the cost by $73.03. 


“The complainants urge that the de- 
fendant could not compete over its cir- 
cuitous routes if it accepted low-grade 
commodities and that defendant’s alleged 
practice of moving primarily high-grade 
articles produced an inflated truck-mile 
yield, which is an undependable basis 
upon which to determine the compensa- 


tory chracter of its operations,” the Com- 
mission said. 

“It is noted however, that in 1953 Con- 
solidated’s average revenue per 100 
pounds from Seattle to Boise was $2.35, as 
compared with $2.15 for the defendant. 
The latter admits that it does not solicit 
low-rated traffic as actively as it does 
high-rated traffic. So far as appears, the 
defendant is fulfilling its common-car- 
rier duty to accept, up to the limit of its 
capacity, all commodities offered for 
transportation within its certificated au- 
thority. 


“In proceedings in which the law- 
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fulness of a carrier’s rates is questioned 
on the ground that they are below a 
minimum reasonable level, the predom- 
inant element to be considered is 
whether they are reasonably compen- 
satory. The data submitted have been 
carefully examined and evaluated, and 
we are not satisfied that the rates com- 
plained of, as applied over the defend- 
ant’s routes, are not reasonably com- 
pensatory or are below a minimum 
reasonable level.” 


Mixed Exempt, Non-Bulk Bargeload Tows 
Found to Be Subject to I.C.C. Regulation 


Decision to That Effect by Commission, Division 2, Brings Dissent From 
Arpaia. Incidental Towage for Regulated Carrier Found Exempt Where 
Non-Bulk Freight Is Towed in Same Unit with Bulk Commodities. 


The transportation by water car- 
riers of commodities in bulk in a unit 
with non-bulk commodities is not 
transportation exempt from regula- 
tion under the provisions of section 
303(b) of the interstate commerce 
act, the Commission, division 4, has 
concluded in a report and order in 
No. 32033, Commercial Transporta- 
tion Corp.—Exemption Sections 303 
(b) and 303(f) (2). 


The Commission further found that 
incidental towage performed for other 
carriers subject to the act is exempt from 
regulation under the provisions of sec- 
tion 303(f)(2) where a barge or barges 
on non-bulk commodities are towed in 
the same unit with bulk commodities, 
and that this finding would be the same 
irrespective of whether or not there was 
a Yrelationship, corporate or otherwise, 
between the tower and other carriers.” 


Commissioner Arpaia, dissenting, said 
that he would find that the addition 
to a tow of bulk commodities, trans- 
ported within the exemption of section 
303(b) of the act, of a barge or barges 
on non-bulk commodities to be handled 
by the tower under conditions which 
would make it exempt under section 303 
(f) (2) if handled separately, would not 
destroy the exemption provided by sec- 
tion 303(b) merely because they are in- 
cluded in a tow with barges on non- 
exempt barge-loads. 


“Although I do not believe that the 
exemption should be expanded,” Com- 
missioner Arpaia said, “I do not believe 
that we are warranted in straining the 
clear provisions of the act by limiting 
it.” 

Questions Posed 

The Commission said that by a joint 
petition, Commercial Barge Lines, Inc., 
and Commercial Transport Corporation, 
sought a declaratory order to remove 
uncertainty as to the construction and 
application of the exemption sections, 
with respect to the following questions: 

“A. If to an otherwise solid tow of dry- 
bulk commodities, being transported by 
the operator of the tow for shippers, 
there is added a barge of nonbulk com- 


modities to be handled by the tower 
under conditions which would make such 
a barge exempt as to the tower under 
section 302(f)(2) if handled separately, 
does such inclusion have the effect of 
making inapplicable either the exemp- 
tion under section 303(b) of the commod- 
ities in bulk or the exemption as to the 
tower under section 303(f)(2) of the 
— containing the nonbulk commodi- 
ies? 

“B. Is the legal rule in the factual 
Situation just stated the same or differ- 
ent when the tower is a subsidiary cor- 
poration of, or a corporation affiliated 
with, the carrier for whom the towage 
of the nonbulk commodities is performed, 
as when the tower has no relationship, 
corporate or otherwise, to such carrier?” 


Commercial Barge was a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Commercial Transport and 
held a certificate in W-751 authorizing it, 
so far as here pertinent, the Commission 
said, to operate as a common carrier by 
water with barges and towboats in the 
transportation of motor vehicles and 
specified related articles between points 
and ports along the Illinois Waterways, 
and the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio and 
Tennessee Rivers, and the Gulf-Intra- 
Coastal Waterway. 

Commercial Transport engaged in the 
transportation of commodities in bulk 
and held no operating authority from 
the Commission, it said. 

On occasions, the Commission said, 
Commercial Transport was employed by 
Commercial Barge to tow barges carrying 
automobiles as to which Commercial 
Barge was the regulated carrier and the 
latter had issued bills of lading to ship- 
pers. It added that in the performance 
of such towage, the barges loaded with 
automobiles, on occasion, were added to 
the southbound tows carrying dry-bulk 
commodities, not exceeding three in 
number, being transported by Com- 
mercial Transport for shippers under its 
own contracts of affreightment. 


The Commission said that petitioners 
had conducted the operations for many 
years in the supposition that the tow- 
ing of bargeloads of automobiles by 
the parent company was exempt as to 
the tower within the meaning of sec- 
tion 303(f)(2) and that the transporta- 
tion by Commercial Transport of dry- 
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bulk commodities for account of ship- 
pers in the same tow was exempt under 
the provisions of section 303(b). This 
belief was based on a letter, dated March 
27, 1944, by the then assistant director 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Water 
Carriers and Freight Forwarders at 
the direction of the Commission, divi- 
sion 4, it said. 


Proposed Operations 


“The genesis of the instant petition is 
a plan of operation which is to be in- 
stituted upon the consummation of a 
merger and other matters which are the 
subject of a proceeding docketed as 
MC-F-6331, Commercial Transport 
Corp.—Merger—American Barge Line 
Co.,” the Commission said. “Therein ap- 
proval is sought of a transaction where- 
by Commercial Transport would place 
all of its physical assets now used in 
the performance of incidental towage 
and transportation of commodities in 
bulk into a new subsidiary also to be 
known as Commercial Transport Corp., 
and would itself become American Com- 
mercial Barge Line Co... .” 

The Commission said that certificated 
barge and towboat carriers which oper- 
ate along the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, and the Gulf-Intracoastal 
Waterway and railroads which serve the 
territories tributary to these waterways, 
argued that the ruling of March 27, 1944, 
should be reversed. 

“Although the ruling of March 27, 
1944, hereinbefore mentioned, supports 
petitioners’ views,” the Commission 
said, “that ruling was, in effect, reversed 
by the decision of the Commission, divi- 
sion 4, in American Barge Line Co., 
Petition for Declaratory Order, 294 I.C.C. 
796. 

“In the cited decision, division 4, said: 

“« |... Carrier B cannot serve both as 
agent for exempt transportation of the 
commodities in bulk and as principal in 
the transportation in the same unit, of 
other regulated commodities. The stat- 
utory exemption of the transportation 
by water of commodities in bulk was 
found not to apply when nonexempt 
commodities and bulk commodities, al- 
though in separate vessels, are moved in 
tows as a unit, in Portland Tug & Barge 
Co., Ext—Washington—California, 266 
I.C.C. 325, 335; Mulqueen Contract Car- 
rier Application, 250 I.C.C. 436, 439; and 
Jacob Rice & Sons Contract Carrier Ap- 
plication, 250 I.C.C. 727, 729 by division 4. 
To permit the merger or joint operation 
of the movement under the facts sub- 
mitted and at the same time preserve 
the status of unregulated transportation 
service by the connecting carrier trans- 
porting both the bulk and nonbulk com- 
modities in vessels navigated as a unit, 
would have the effect of applying the 
exemption provisions of section 303(b) of 
the act to transportation clearly not em- 
braced thereby.’” 

“We believe it is clear that non-bulk 
commodities cannot be included in a tow 
of bulk commodities without subjecting 
the entire cargo to regulation regardless 
of how the responsibility to shippers 
under bills of lading may be divided 
among two or more carriers,” the Com- 
mission said. “A study of the legislative 
history of section 303(b) leaves no doubt 
that Congress intended to exempt the 
transportation of commodities in bulk, 
but it is likewise clear that it intended to 


limit such exemption, and we have con- 
sistently so found.” 


Further Views of Commissioner Arpaia 


In his dissenting expression, Commis- 
sioner Arpaia said that he did not agree 
with the interpretation made by the 
majority with respect to the bulk com- 
modity exemption. 

“It was clearly the intent of Congress, 
as expressed in section 303(f) (2),” Com- 
missioner Arpaia said, “to exempt from 
the provisions of Part III incidental 
towage performed by any person for 
another carrier and, as expressed in sec- 
tion 303(b), to likewise exempt the trans- 
portation of bulk commodities when not 
more than three such commodities are 
transported in a single unit. 

“When the towing of non-bulk com- 
modities and the transportation of bulk 
commodities are performed separately 
there can be no question but that such 
operations are exempt under section 
303(f)(2) and 303(b), respectively. 

“The majority holds, however, when 
such operations are being performed 
simultaneously that the towage of the 
non-bulk commodities destroys the ex- 
emption as to the transportation of the 
bulk commodities. There is nothing in 
the legislative history of either section 
which would suggest an intent to condi- 
tion the application of either exemption 
upon the use of but one exemption at 
any given time by the carrier claiming 
the exemption. 

“Indeed, the purposes of section 303 
(f)(2), would be seriously impaired if 
the use of that exemption precluded 
reliance by the user of the section 303(b) 
exemption. That is to say, if a car- 
rier performing incidental towage of 
non-bulk commodities thereby forfeits 
the section 303(b) exemption, he must 
either possess a certificate and move 
his own bulk traffic under regulation 
when performing incidental towage for 
another carrier, or he must limit the 
particular operation exclusively to the 
performance of incidental towage. 

“The result would be to severely re- 
strict the service of incidental towage 
and would produce wasteful transpor- 
tation. An unregulated carrier would 
not want his barge-load included in the 
tow with other carriers’ barges not sub- 
ject to the exemption, because it would 
thereby lose its exemption. The prac- 
tical effect of such interpretation would 
be therefore to limit the performance of 
incidental towage—a result directly in 
conflict with the purposes of section 
303 (f) (2).” 


Three Railroads Get Relief 
From I.C.C. Safety Rules 


The Commission, division 3, has au- 
thorized modifications by the Reading 
Railroad of an automatic block signal 
system and discontinuance of inter- 
locking at Sinking Spring, Pa., on con- 
dition that all trains through that point 
will be operated at speeds not exceed- 
ing 20 miles an hour, or that proposed 
hand-operated switches of the two 
cross-overs be provided with electric 
locks. 

The action was by a report and order 
issued in No. 28000, Sub. No. 145, Appli- 
cation For Approval of Proposed Modi- 
fications of Systems or Devices Under 
Paragraph (b), Section 25 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as Amended, 
Reading Co., BS-Ap. No. 13801. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


An application of the Nickel Plate 
and New York Central railroads for ap- 
proval of modifications of an interlock- 
ing at Knox, Ind., was granted by a 
report and order issued in No. 28000, 
Sub. No. 144 . . . The New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad Co., The New 
York Central Railroad Co., BS-Ap. No. 
13709. The interlocking at Knox is 
situated at a crossing of the Chicago 
division of the Nickel Plate with the 
western division of the Central. 


Cancellation of Routings 
On Coal to Georgia Points 
Found Unlawful by I.C.C. 


The Commission, division 2, has 
found not shown just and reasonable 
the proposed cancellation of so-called 
“bridge routes” for the routing of 
coal from origins on the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way to stations on the Georgia 
Southern & Florida Railway. 


The Commission also found, in its 
report and order in I. and S. No. 6538, 
Routing—Coal—Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway to Georgia Southern 
& Florida Railway, embracing No. 31917, 
Routing—Coal to Georgia Southern & 
Florida Stations in Florida, that the 
presently-maintained restrictive routing 
in connection with rates on coal from 
origins on the L. & N. to points on the 
Georgia Southern in Florida south of 
the Jacksonville-Chattahoochee, Fla., line 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad to and 
including Palatka, Fla., had not been 
shown unlawful. 

The schedules found unlawful were 
ordered canceled on or before April 26 
on not less than one day’s notice. 


Proposals Involved 


By schedules filed to become effective 
on January 6, 1956, and later, the Com- 
mission said, the respondents, Southern 
Railway Co. and Georgia Southern pro- 
posed to eliminate the participation of 
bridge routes between Atlanta, Ga., and 
Macon or Cordele, Ga., in connection 
with the rates on coal from origins on 
the L. & N. and the N.C. & St. L., to 
Atlanta, thence the lines of the Central 
of Georgia Railway or the Georgia Rail 
Road & Banking Co., (operated as the 
Georgia Railroad by the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the L. & N.) to Macon, or the 
A.C.L. to Cordele, thence the Georgia 
Southern to stations on that carrier on 
and north of the Jacksonville-Chat- 
tahoochee, Fla., line of the Seaboard. 

On protest of the Central of Georgia,: 
Georgia Railroad, Coast Line, L. & N. 
and N.C. & St. L., the Commission said, 
the operation of the proposed schedules 
was suspended to and including Au- 
gust 5, 1956, and by voluntary action of 
the respondents the effective date of the 
schedules was deferred until April 6. 

The Commission said that the re- 
spondents made similar cancellations of 
routes comprising the lines of the same 
carriers between Atlanta, on the one 
hand, and Macon and Cordele, on the 
other, on coal originating on the L. & 
N. destined to stations on the Georgia 
Southern south of the Jacksonville- 
Chattahoochee line of the Seaboard to 
and including Palatka, Fla. It said the 
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cancellation tariffs were allowed to be- 
come effective over protest but that 
the Commission, division 2, later entered 
into an investigation in No. 31917, on its 
own motion, into the lawfulness of the 
tariffs. 

In disposing of this proceeding, the 
Commission said that the bridge routes 
were not now available on coal at the 
joint rates to points on the Georgia 
Southern south of the Seaboard line. 
It said no shipper appeared in favor of 
or against opening these routes and 
that this record would not support a 
finding that such routes were necessary 
or desirable in the public interest. 

With respect to the issues in the in- 
vestigation and suspension proceeding 
the Commission said that it was pro- 
posed to continue the route of the South- 
ern from Atlanta to Macon, thence the 
Georgia Southern in instances where 
the latter was the delivering carrier. 
The routes to common points reached 
also by the protestant intermediate lines 
were not affected, it said. 

The Commission said that the prin- 
cipal movement of coal in 1955 from the 
involved origins over the considered 
routes was to Warner Robins Air Force 
Base, a point on the Georgia Southern 
16 miles south of Macon. The respond- 
ents compared the short-line distances 
from Atlanta to Warner Robins, 104 miles 
over the Southern, with distances over 
routes involving the Central of Georgia, 
the Georgia Railroad and the Coast Line, 
119, 219, and 220 miles, respectively. 


Routes Not Unduly Circuitous 

“Using Windrock, Tenn., a point in the 
L. & N. mine Group 1, as representative,” 
the Commission said, “the short-line 
distance therefrom to Atlanta, thence 
the Southern to Warner Robins, is 335 
miles, as compared with 352, 452 and 453 
miles, respectively, from the same origin 
over routes beyond Atlanta of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia, the Georgia Railroad and 
the Coast Line, respectively, to the same 
destination. The latter routes are 5.1, 
34.9 and 35.2 per cent longer than the 
short line route over the Southern, and 
do not appear to be unduly circuitous.” 

The Commission said shipper witnesses 
indicated that the route of the Southern 
from Atlanta was satisfactory to them. 
It was thus reasonably certain that the 
great bulk of their traffic would continue 
to move over the Southern if the present 
— were continued, the Commission 
said. 

“The only reason given by the re- 
spondents for the proposed restrictive 
routing is to protect their long haul, to 
eliminate the bridge lines which they 
urge involve circuitous and time-consum- 
ing transportation, and to channel the 
traffic to what they believe to be a more 
efficient and economical route,” the Com- 
mission said. 

“As stated, the bridge routes sought to 
be eliminated are not unduly circuitous, 
and the shipper testimony before us is 
in favor of continuing those routes. 

_ “Considering our duties under the na- 
tional transportation policy to maintain 
a transportation system adequate to meet 
the needs of commerce generally and of 
the national defense, we are not satis- 
fied that the respondents have met the 
burden resting upon them of showing 
that the cancellation of the bridge routes 
proposed would be consistent with the 
public interest.” 

Commissioner Freas, dissenting in part, 
Said that in his opinion the respondents 
had justified cancellation of all the 
routes involved. 


1.C.C. Rejects Absorption 
Provisions of Truckers on 
Carbon Black at Gulf Port 


Motor carrier tariff provisions pro- 
viding for the absorption of part of 
the unloading and all of the wharf- 
age charges at Houston, Tex., on 
shipments of carbon black from pro- 
ducing points in New Mexico and 
Texas to Houston for export, have 
been found not shown just and 
reasonable as not in most cases 
covering out-of-pocket costs. The 
Commission ordered the schedules 
canceled on or before May 1, on not 
less than one day’s notice. 


After making its findings in a report 
and order in I. and S. M-8575, Unloading 
and Wharfage Charges—Sunset Motor 
Lines, embracing MC-C-1974, Unloading 
and Wharfage Charges—Red Ball Motor 
Freight, Inc., the Commission, division 
3, discontinued the proceedings. 


In the title proceedings, the Commis- 
sion said, Sunset, by schedules filed to 
become effective June 1, 1956, proposed to 
establish provisions for the absorption of 
wharfage charges and some of the un- 
loading charges, at the port of Houston 
on volume shipments of carbon black, 
when Sunset was the line-haul deliver- 
ing carrier. 

“Upon protest on behalf of interested 
rail carriers,” the Commission said, “an 
investigation was instituted into and 
concerning the lawfulness of the rates, 
charges, and regulations published in 
said schedules, and their operation was 
suspended to and including December 
31, 1956. The suspension provisions of 
the order were vacated and set aside 
as of July 30, 1956, but the investigation 
was continued. The suspended schedules 
became effective on August 5, 1956. 

“No. MC-C-1974, is an investigation 
into and concerning the lawfulness of 
rates, charges, rules, regulations, and 
practices applicable to the absorption of 
unloading and wharfage charges con- 
tained in schedules described in an order 
entered therein on May 31, 1956. By 
supplemental orders entered on June 6 
and 14, 1956, the investigation was broad- 
enend to include like rates and provisions 
in schedules described in the supple- 
mental orders. 


The schedules described in these orders 
were filed by Red Ball Motor Freight, 
Inc., Merchant’s Fast Motor Lines, Inc., 
and Alamo Motor Lines, motor common 
carriers, herein called Red Ball, Mer- 
chant’s and Alamo, respectively, and 
these carriers were made respondents 
in the proceeding. 


Charges Absorbed 


“The carbon-black producing territory 
is in western Texas and southeastern 
New Mexico. The present motor-carrier 
rate on this traffic to Houston from 
Sheerin and Sid Richardson, Tex., rep- 
resentative origins, is 58 cents, minimum 
24,000 pounds. An unloading charge of 
7.5 cents and a wharfage charge of 1.75 
cents is collected at the port of Houston 
on shipments for export, making the 
total charges 67.25 cents. The schedules 
under investigation provide for the ab- 
sorption by the respondent performing 
the line-haul delivery service of 3.25 cents 
of the unloading charge and all of the 
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wharfage charge on the export ship- 
ments. 


Rail Charges 


“The corresponding rail rates on the 
traffic from and to the points above 
indicated, which reflect reductions made 
effective on October 6, 1955, are 63 and 
58 cents, minima 24,000 and 50,000 
pounds, respectively. These rail rates, 
when increased by a terminal charge of 
4.25 cents, which includes switching and 
wharfage, become 67.25 and 62.25 cents. 
There is evidence that, in addition to 
the transportation expense, it costs be- 
tween $20.07 and $24.19 per car for ma- | 
terials and their installation in prepar- 
ing box cars for the handling of carbon 
black. The corresponding cost for pre- 
paring a truck is $5.85. 

“The protestants estimate that there 
are additional labor costs of from $3 to 
$4 a car to load and stack carbon black 
in a box car. They contend that this 
results in the equivalent of a rate advan- 
tage of 2.27 cents in favor of the motor 
carriers in making a 50,000-pound ship- 
ment. 

“Prior to the instant adjustment, these 
motor carriers published a rate which, 
together with wharfage and unloading 
charges, would have resulted in charges 
2 cents higher than the railroad overall 
charges. The rate was suspended. The 
motor carriers learned from the shippers 
that the 2-cent difference would prevent 
such carriers from receiving all but the 
small percentage of the traffic requiring 
expedited handling. Thereafter the sus- 
pended schedules were canceled. 


Back-Haul Traffic 


The Commission said that it was urged 
by the respondents that the considered 
absorption would enable them to “obtain 
much-needed back-haul traffic,” at what 
they regarded as compensatory earnings. 

“The respondents state that the car- 
bon-black traffic on return trips,” the 
Commission said, “would enable them to 
serve the carbon-black territory with 
general freight at a reasonable cost, and 
that the minimum weight is not a factor 
in moving carbon black. They argue that 
the current rates, with the considered ab- 
sorption, are all that the traffic will bear, 
and that the extra expenses of rail han- 
dling at origin are incurred in preparing 
the shipment for movement, are not 
transportation expenses, and should not 
be considered. 

“The protestants, on the other hand, 
insist that the adjustment under investi- 
gation results in motor-carrier charges 
lower than necessary to meet the rail 
competition; that the establishment of 
overall motor-carrier charges, minimum 
24,000 pounds, the same in amount as the 
rail charges, minimum 50,000 pounds, 
would destroy the inherent advantage of 
moving large volumes by rail at lower 
costs; and that the cost to the shipper 
and the ability of the motor carriers to 
offer expedited service should be con- 
sidered. 

“The respondents’ position seems to be 
that since their vehicles must return to 
Houston, the additional cost of trans- 
porting the considered traffic would be 
negligible, and that all that’ should be 
weighed here is whether the proposed 
schedules would enable them to obtain 
a fair share of the traffic. An essential 
element in determining whether the pro- 
posed provisions are just and reason- 
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able is whether the resulting charges 
thereunder would be reasonably com- 
pensatory. 

“It appears that the yield from these 
over-all charges would not in most in- 
stances cover the out-of-pocket expenses 
in handling this traffic. Section 216(i) 
of the interstate commerce act requires 
that we give due consideration, among 
other things, to the need of revenues 
sufficient to enable carriers, under hon- 
est, economical, and efficient manage- 
ment, to provide adequate and efficient 
transportation service. 

“We find in I. & S. No. M-8575, that 
the provisions for absorptions by Sunset 
Motor Lines of unloading and wharfage 
charges at the port of Houston on ship- 
ments of carbon black for export from 
points in New Mexico and Texas, are 
not shown to be just and reasonable; and 
in No. MC-C-1974, that like provisions 
maintained by Red Ball Motor Freight, 
Inc., Merchant’s .Fast Motor Lines, Inc., 
and Alamo Motor Lines are unjust and 
unreasonable. An order will be entered 
requiring the cancellation of the sched- 
ules under investigation, and discontinu- 
ing the proceedings.” 


Water Forwarder’s Rates 
On Iron-Steel Articles 


Upheld, on Reconsideration 


The Commission, division 2, by a 
report and order on reconsideration 
in I. and S. No. 6552, Iron and Steel 
From Pennsylvania to Southern 
Points, has affirmed its findings in 
the prior report, 299 I.C.C. 11, that 
proposed “substitute” freight for- 
warder commodity rates of I. & S. 
Forwarding Co., on iron and steel 
articles from Monaca, Pa., and other 
river ports in the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
district, to points in Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Mississippi, and Ten- 
nesse, representing both increases 
and reductions, are just and reason- 
able. The proceeding was discon- 
tinued. 

The proceeding was reopened for re- 
consideration on petition of the protest- 
ant railroads, the Commission said. 

“By schedules filed to become effective 
on February 25, 1956,” the Commission 
said, “the respondent proposed certain 
increases and reductions in the existing 
rates, and the establishment of certain 
new rates designated by the respondent 
as reductions, on iron and steel articles 
from Monaca and other river ports 
grouped therewith in the Pittsburgh 
district, including Pittsburgh, to points 
in the foregoing states. 

“While most of the proposed rates are 
subject to minima of 40,000 and 80,000 
pounds, a few are subject to greater 
minima. As shown in the prior report, 
the respondent, during the course of the 
hearing, proposed new rates from Mon- 
aca to the various destinations which 
it sought to have substituted for the 
suspended rates. 

“The substitute proposals merely mod- 
ified the supended rates to conform 


with the increase approved in Ex Parte 
No. 196, and the substitute rates were 
treated as those proposed. The substi- 
tute rates found just and reasonable 
in the prior report have since been 
published by the respondent in a new 
tariff designated I.C.C.-FF No. 3, re- 
issuing I.C.C.-FF No. 1, and became 
effective on February 9, 1957.” 

In the prior report, the Commission 
said that barge lines were employed as 
the principal underlying carriers from 
Monaca to Guntersville, Ala., at which 
point the cargo was distributed to the 
ultimate consignees in either carload or 
truckload lots. However, the Commission 
also said that the respondent had not 
operated since the effective date of its 
tariff “due to the relatively high rates 
over its routes.” 

Also in the prior report, the Commis- 
sion said that the substitute rates ranged 
below the all-rail rates by 14 to 25 cents, 
minimum 40,000 pounds, and by 10 to 21 
cents, minimum 80,000 pounds. With re- 
spect to the motor rates from Gunters- 
ville to the destinations, the Commission 
said the forwarder contract rates to the 
same points ranged from one cent to 
six cents lower than the motor common 
carrier tariff rates. 


Cost Data 


The Commission said protestants con- 
tended that certain of the substitute 
rates did not equal out-of-pocket costs 
and others were so low as not to provide 
a realistic return for the service per- 
formed. 

In arriving at these costs, the Com- 
mission said, the protestants used the 
motor common carrier tariff rates from 
the port of Guntersville, Ala., to the 
various destinations, plus the out-of- 
pocket cost of 37.6 cents for handling 
the traffic from Monaca to that port. 

The Commission said that a statement 
appeared in the prior report to the effect 
that since copies of the contractual rate 
agreements therein discussed were not 
made a part of the record, the motor 
common carrier tariff rates from 
Guntersville to the destinations shown 
were used in arriving at an approxima- 
tion of the through barge-truck costs to 
the respondent and were the only reliable 
rates of record for the motor service 
beyond Guntersville. 

“We now find that this statement is 
incorrect,” the Commission said. “While 
the rate agreements showing the motor 
common carrier contract rates from 
Guntersville were not introduced in evi- 
dence, a number of such rates applying 
to numerous southern destinations are 
embodied in one ‘of the respondent’s 
exhibits.” 

The Commission added that these 
rates, plus the out-of-pocket cost of 37.6 
cents, were used in arriving at the dif- 
ferences between the substitute rates and 
the total barge-motor costs. 

“The minimum weight on iron and 
steel articles in motor common carrier 
rate tariffs from Guntersville to the 
various destinations is 35,000 pounds,” 
the Commission said. “The record fails 
to show the minimum truckload weight 
on shipments moving under the con- 
tract rates. The protestants point out 
the absence of any positive showing that 
the motor common carriers operating 
from Guntersville could handle, in a 
single unit, minima of 40,000 or 80,000 
pounds or iron and steel articles. While 
a disparity may exist between the normal 
truckload minimum weight beyond 
Guntersville and the barge-motor min- 
ima under the substitute rates, such a 
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disparity would not establish the un- 
lawfulness of either minimum. 

“On reconsideration, the findings in 
the prior report, that the proposed sched- 
ules, as modified by the substitute pro- 
posal, are just and reasonable, are 
affirmed. An order will be entered dis- 
continuing the proceeding.” 


Pipeline Property Values 


The Commission, division 2, by a report 
and order in Valuation No. 1326 (1955 
report), Shell Pipe Line Corp., has deter- 
mined, for rate-making purposes, the 
final value of common carrier property 
owned and used by that company to 
have been $98,232,037 as of December 31, 
1955; of property owned but not used, 
$534,269, and of property used but not 
owned, $103,106. Protests, if any, are 
due at the Commission on or before May 
ni 

By a report and order in Valuation 
No. 1331 (1955 report), The Tide-Water 
Pipe Co., Limited, the Commission also 
has determined for rate-making purposes 
the final value of common carrier prop- 
erty owned and used by that company 
to have been $3,366,400 as of December 
31, 1955; of property owned but not used, 
$423,900, and of property used but not 
owned, $870. Protests, if any, are due 
at the Commission on or before April 30. 


The Commission, division 2, by a re- 
port and order in Valuation No. 1301 
(1955 report), General American Pipe 
Line Co., has found the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property of 
the General American Pipe Line Co., 
owned and used for common carrier 
purposes, to be $920,500 as of December 
31, 1955. Any protests must be filed 
with the Commission by May 6. 

The Commission, division 2, by a re- 
port and order in Valuation No. 1374 
(1955 report), Augusta Pipe Line Co., 
has determined, for rate-making pur- 
poses, the final value of common car- 
rier property owned and used by that 
company to be $1,005,200 as of December 
31, 1955, and property used but not 
owned, $462. Protests, if any, are due 
at the Commission on or before May 3. 

The Commission, division 2, by a 
report and order in Valuation No. 1294 
(1955 report), American Oil Pipe Line 
Co., has determined, for rate-making 
purposes, the final value of common 
carrier property owned and used by 
that company to be $23,892,400 as of 
December 31, 1955; property owned but 
not used, $33,800, and property used 
but not owned, $267,264. Protests, if 
any, are due at the Commission on or 
before April 30. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 
in full in the permanent series of Com- 
mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
prompt application to the Commission. 


Pooling Arrangement 


Finance No. 19506, The Columbia 
Transportation Co. et al., Pooling. By 
division 3. Pooling of services and divi- 
sions of gross earnings by The Colum- 
bia Transportation Co., Nicholson Transit 
Co., and Steel Products Steamship Corp. 
in the transportation by water of auto- 
mobiles and other motor vehicles, from 
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Detroit, Mich., to Duluth, Minn., under 
contracts, approved and _ authorized. 
Order of the Commission, division 3, 
dated February 6, 1950, in Finance No. 
16704, Columbia Transportation Co. et 
al., Pooling, revoked. The last-named 
proceeding was embraced with the title 
ease to give effect to the determination, 
the Commission said. It said the appli- 
eants requested cancellation of the old 
yrrangement set forth in Finance No. 
16704, which did not include Steel Prod- 
ucts Steamship Corp. 


_ RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS | 


Baltimore & Philadelphia 


The Commission, division 4, by a re- 
port and certificate in Finance No. 19611, 
Baltimore & Philadelphia Railroad Co. 
et al., Abandonment, has authorized the 
Baltimore & Philadelphia to abandon 
that portion of its so-called Landen- 
berg branch line extending westerly 
from Mill Creek, to the end of the 
branch near Southwood, a distance of 
approximately 1.27 miles, all in New 
Castle County, Del., and authorizing the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to abandon 
operation of the line. The Commission 
said the segment had no connection with 
any other railroad for the interchange 
of traffic and that no service had been 
performed on the line for seven years. 


Illinois Central 


By an application in Finance No. 19704, 
the Illinois Central Railroad Co., asks 
authority to abandon its line of railroad 
extending from mile post 12.57 east of 
Herrin, Ill., to mile post 15.40, a distance 
of 2.9 miles, all in Williamson County, 
Ill. All producing industries on the line 
had been abandoned and further opera- 
tion of the line would become a burden 
on interstate commerce, applicant said. 


M. & St. L. 


By an application in Finance No. 19706, 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway and 
the Chicago & North Western Railway 
Co. ask authority to abandon an inter- 
change track at Gifford, Hardin County, 
Ia., a distance of approximately 0.21- 
mile. Applicants said they had adequate 
interchange trackage at Eldora, Hardin 
County. Ia., and that the maintenance 
of the interchange track at Gifford con- 
stituted an unnecessary and wasteful ex- 
pense to the applicants and a burden 
on interstate commerce. 


Reading Co. 


By an application in Finance No. 
19709, the Reading Co. asks authority to 
abandon a portion of its Rohrersville 
branch line extending from a point ap- 
proximately 10,579 feet west of Buck 
Run Junction in a westerly direction, a 
distance of approximately 468 feet to 
its terminus, all within Foster Township, 
Schuylkill County, Pa. Abandonment of 
the line was desired because there was 
ho public need for it, and the abandon- 
ment would relieve applicant of the bur- 
den of maintaining the line, it said, add- 
ing that the line was last used in 1945. 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 
in full in the permanent series of motor 
carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission. 


MC-82735, Sub. 1, Hudson-Bergen 
Trucking Co., North Bergen, N.J., Ex- 
tension—Nassau County, N.Y. Permit 
granted. Merchandise dealt in by whole- 
sale and retail grocery stores, from the 
North Hudson Grocery Co. site at North 
Bergen. N.J., to points in Nassau, Suf- 
folk, and Westchester counties, N.Y., 
over irregular routes. 


MC-94107, Sub. 1, Vancouver Airline 
Limousines, Ltd., Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada. Extension—Charter 
Operations. On reconsideration, certifi- 
cate granted. Passengers and their bag- 
gage, in round-trip charter operations, 
between the ports of entry on the US.- 
Canada boundary at or near Blaine, 
Sumas, and Lynden, Wash., and points 
in Washington, and Portland, Ore., over 
irregular routes, restricted to charter 
parties originating in British Columbia, 
Canada, subject to condition that appli- 
cant submit a written request for the 
coincidental revocation of certificate 
MC-94107. 


MC-78643, Sub. 38, Hart Motor Ex- 
press, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., Exten- 
sion—Jefferson, Wis. Certificate granted. 
Horsemeat, in containers, in vehicles 
equipped with mechanical refrigeration, 
from Jamestown, N.D., to Jefferson, 
Wis., over a specified route, serving no 
intermediate points, and empty con- 
tainers on return. 

MC-82507, Sub. 4, Landwehr Transfer 
& Storage, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn., 
Extension—Commodities. Certificate 
granted on reconsideration. Over ir- 
regular routes, soap, soap products, 
cleaning, scouring and washing com- 
pounds, lard compounds, lard substitutes, 
vegetable oil shortening, cooking oil 
fats and prepared food products, in con- 
tainers, from St. Cloud (a) to points in 
Benton, Kandiyohi, Meeker, Morrison, 
Pope, Stearns, Todd, Sherburne and 
Wadena counties, Minn., and (b) to 
points in Isanti, Mille Lacs and Wright 
counties, Minn., within 35 miles of St. 
Cloud, conditioned on request for can- 
cellation of authority to transport soap 
products and cooking fats from St. Cloud 
to Minnesota points. 


MC-107622, Sub. 16, Gulf & Southern 
Transportation Co., Inc., South Floma- 
ton, Ala., Extension—Century Fla. Cer- 
tificate denied. Lumber, roughed or 
dressed, over irregular routes, from 
points in Monroe, Mobile and Escambia 
counties, Ala., to points in Florida west 
of the Apalachicola River, and from 
Century to points in Alabama on and 
south of U.S. Highway 80, including 
Montgomery, Ala. 


MC-103993, Sub. 72, Morgan Drive- 
Away, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., Extension— 
Tulare, Calif., embracing MC-106398, Sub. 
67, National Trailer Convoy Co., Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla., Extension—Tulare. Certifi- 
cates denied. In MC-103993, Sub. 72, and 
MC-106398, Sub. 67, trailers designed to 
be drawn by automobiles, truckaway, in 
initial movements, from Tulare to all 
points in the US., over irregular routes. 

MC-2858, Sub. 16, Paul W. Snyder, Inc., 
Carlisle, Pa., Extension—Newark, Del., 
embracing, with the same _ extension, 
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MC-21955, Sub. 9, Lawrence E. Spaide, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; MC-42769, Sub. 14, 
Leslie Reeser, York Haven, Pa.; MC- 
107879, Sub. 12, J. S. Sprecher, Inc., 
Lebanon, Pa.; MC-108735, Sub. 6, 
Nicholas Kalaman, dba K. & C. Trans- 
port, Glenarm, Md., and MC-110309, Sub. 
5, Clarence R. Klinger, dba K.U.K. Auto 
Transit, Lykens, Pa., and MC-115953, 
Associated Eastern Convoys, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., Common Carrier Applica- 
tion. Certificate denied in MC-115953. 
Certificates granted in the other in- 
stances. In MC-2858, Sub. 16, automo- 
biles and chassis, from Newark to 
Wilmington, Del., and points in described 
territories in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, over irregular routes. In MC-21955, 
Sub. 9, and MC-42769, Sub. 14, automo- 
biles and chassis, from Newark to points 
in a described territory in Pennsylvania, 
over irregular routes. In MC-107879, 
Sub. 12, automobiles and chassis, from 
Newark to Wilmington and points in a 
described territory of Pennsylvania, over 
irregular routes. In MC-108735, Sub. 6, 
automobiles and chassis, from Newark 
to points in Baltimore County and Bal- 
timore, Md., over irregular routes. In 
MC-110309, Sub. 5, automobiles and 
chassis, from Newark to Washington, 
D.C., over irregular routes. In MC- 
115953, automobiles and chassis, from 
Newark to points in Conn., Del., Fla., 
Ga., Me., Md., Mass., N.H., N.J., N.Y., 
N.C., Pa., R.I., S.C., Vt., Va., W.Va., and 
D.C., over irregular routes. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Order in F.D. No. 19680, New York Central 
Railroad Co., Equipment Trust Certificates, 
authorizing the New York Central Railroad 
Co. to assume obligation and liability in 
respect of not exceeding $3,825,000 of New 
York Central Railroad second equipment 
trust of 1957, a 43g-per cent equipment- 
trust certificates, to be issued by the Irving 
Trust Co., as trustee, and sold at 98.582 
per cent of principal and accrued dividends 
in connection with the procurement of cer- 
tain new equipment. , Approved. 

*” 


Order in F.D. No. 19681, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. Equipment Trust Certificates, au- 
thorizing The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to 
assume obligation and liability, as guarantor, 
in respect of not exceeding $4,950,000 of 
Pennsylvania Railroad equipment-trust cer- 
tificates, Series HH, bearing dividends at 
the annual rate of 334 per cent, to be issued 
by Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, as 
trustee, and sold at 98.291 per cent of prin- 
cipal and accrued dividends in connection 
with the procurement of certain new equip- 


ment. Approved. 
* * 


Order in F.D. 19679, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad Co. Equipment Trust Certificates, 
authorizing The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
Railroad Co. to assume obligation and lia- 
bility in respect of not exceeding $2,250,000 
of Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad second 
equipment trust of 1957, 35g per cent equip- 
ment-trust certificates, to be issued by Peo- 
ples First National Bank & Trust Co., as 
trustee, and sold at 98.4793 per cent of prin- 
cipal and accrued dividends in connection 
with the procurement of certain new equip- 


ment. Approved. 
* * 


Order in F.D. No. 19685, Ann Arbor Rail- 
road Co. Equipment Truts Certificates, au- 
thorizing the Ann Arbor Railroad Co., and 
the Wabash Railroad Co. to assume obliga- 
tion and liability, jointly and severally, as 
guarantors, in respect of not exceeding $1,- 
830,000 of Ann Arbor Railroad equipment 
trust certificates, Series C, to bear dividends 
at the rate of 35g per cent per annum, to be 
issued by The Boatsmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis, as trustee, and sold at 98.0893 per 
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cent of principal and accrued dividends in 
connection with the procurement of certain 
new equipment by the Ann Arbor Railroad 
Co. Approved. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-6398, Interstate Buses Corp. (Massa- 
chusetts)—Purchase—Interstate Buses Corp. 
(Connecticut). Purchase by Interstate Buses 
Corp. (Massachusetts), of Newport R.I., of 
the operating rights and certain property of 
Interstate Buses Corp. (Connecticut), of 
West Springfield, Mass., and acquisition by 
George M. Sage, also of Newport, of con- 
trol of the rights through the purchase, ap- 
proved and authorized, subject to condition. 

~ * : 


MC-F-6232, Cassens Transport Co.—Pur- 
chase (Portion)—Speedway Transport, Inc. 
Purchase by Cassens Transport Co., of Ed- 
wardsville, Ill., of certain operating rights 
and property of Speedway Transports, Inc., 
of St. Louis, Mo., and acquisition by George, 
Albert and Arnold Cassens, all of Edwards- 
ville, of control of the rights and property 
through the purchase, approved and author- 
ized, with conditions. 

» = 


MC-F-6251, Terry Trucking Service, Inc.— 
Purchase—John Scott (Robert Minor Scott, 
Executor). Purchase by Terry Trucking 
Service, Inc., of Ottawa, Ill., of the operat- 
ing rights of John Scott (Robert Minor 
Scott, Executor), doing business as Midway 
Motor Express, of Chicago Heights, Ill., and 
acquisition by Dale Terry, Ione Terry, and 
Ottawa White Truck Sales & Service, Inc., 
of Ottawa, Ill., of control of the rights 
through the purchase, approved and author- 
ized, with conditions. Ottawa White Truck 
Sales & Service, Inc., one of vendee’s stock- 
holders, subjected to specific provisions of 
part II of the interstate commerce act, if 
the transaction is consummated. 


Orders 


1.C.C. to Probe Increased 


Commutation Fares in East 


The Commission has instituted an in- 
vestigation into increased commutation 
fares now in effect between points in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
on lines of the Pennsylvania the New 
Jersey & New York, the Reading, the 
Central of New Jersey, and the Lehigh 
Valley railroads for distances of 15 miles 
or over. 

By an order in No. 32140, Increased 
Commutation Passenger Fares, N.Y., N.J., 
& Pa., the Commission, on its own motion, 
instituted the investigation into increases 
published by all but the Jersey Central, 
which became effective March 10, and 
also into increases on the last named 
railroad, which became effective January 
27 (T.W., March 16, p. 50). Hearing was 
assigned for April 25, before Examiner 
Oren G. Barber at the Newark Center 
Building in Newark, N.J. 

Initially, the Commission, by division 
2, voted on March 8 to suspend the pro- 
prosed increases, but on reconsideration 
it voted to rescind the action, thereby 
allowing the increased fares to become 
effective. 

In a statement, the Commission said 
that although the higher fares would 
continue in effect, its investigation 
would afford to the parties an oppor- 
tunity to make a more extensive record 
for a determination as to whether the 
new fares were reasonable, under terms 
of the interstate commerce act. 


The carriers also have published in- 
creases for distances under 15 miles, 
effective April 10. 


Paper Routing Order Again 
Delayed at Court’s Request 


The Commission, by Chairman Clarke, 
has entered an order in I. and S. No. 
6415, Cancellation of Routing on Paper 
—Gainesville Midland Railroad Co., fur- 
ther postponing the effective date of its 
order in the proceeding, until July 1, 
with no change in the one-day notice 
requirement. 

The postponement was made on re- 
quest of the federal district court for 
the southern division of the northern 
district of Alabama at Birmingham. The 
Commission had previously, on request 
of the court, extended the effective date 
from January 31 to April 1 (T.W., Feb. 
2, p. 58). Pending in the court is a suit 
to set aside the Commission’s order 
which required the Southern Railway 
System to cancel tariffs eliminating cer- 
tain routes on paper and paper articles 
from points in Southwestern Territory 
to points in Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land territories. 


1.C.C. Not to Investigate 
‘Discrepancy’ in Rate Rises 


The Commission, division 2, by an order 
made public on March 27 in Ex Parte 
No. 206, Increased Freight Rates, East- 
ern and Western Territories, 1956, denied 
a motion of the Southern Traffic League, 
Inc., which requested, among other 
things, a special inquiry into the “wide 
discrepancy between prior general freight 
rate increases and the corresponding 
revenue realizations by the rail carriers” 
(T.W., March 2, p. 64). 

The league, by its motion, the Commis- 
sion said, asked for the special inquiry 
as a part of, or as companionate to, the 
investigation in Ex Parte 206. 

A special inquiry was also requested 
by the league, the Commission said, into 
the “effect on the carriers and the ship- 
pers of the existing federal excise taxes 
on transportation charges, both freight 
and passenger.” It said the league asked 
that the results of the inquiries be made 
available to the parties to Ex Parte 206 
as well as to other members of the 
public the Commission might designate. 

Sufficient cause for making the re- 
quested studies at this time had not been 
shown, the Commission said. 


Railroads in Utah Allowed 
To Establish Oil Rate Cuts 


The Commission has entered an order 
in No. 31484, Utah Intrastate Freight 
Rates and Charges, modifying its prior 
order in the proceeding so as to permit 
railroads operating in Utah to establish 
reduced rates on certain petroleum and 
petroleum products, from Pioneer, Woods 
Cross and Pioneer and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to various destinations in that 
state. 

In a report and order in the proceed- 
ing, 297 I.C.C. 87, the Commission found 
that Utah intrastate rates and charges 
of the respondent railroads, except on 
specified commodities, caused unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce 
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and prescribed a basis of rates to remove 
such discrimination. 


The Commission said, in the instant 
order, that the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad had petitioned for 
modification of the order to permit the 
publication of certain intrastate rates on 
petroleum and petroleum products from 
Pioneer, Salt Lake City and Woods Cross, 
Utah, to certain destinations on the 
Carbon County Railway Co., Utah Rail- 
way Co., and the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., (T.W., Feb. 2, p. 66.) 


The Commission said there had been 
no objection to the petition. The rail- 
roads were authorized to publish the 
rates on five days’ notice. 


C. & N. W. Cancellation 
Of Free P.U.D. in Effect 


The Commission, division 2, late March 
22, announced that it had voted not to 
suspend a tariff supplement by which 
the Chicago & North Western canceled 
its participation in tariff I.C.C. No. 2- 
4113 of Agent W. J. Prueter and another 
supplement to tariff I.C.C. No. A-1045 
of Agent C. W. Boin, so that, effective 
March 25, the C. & N. W. would no longer 
offer free pickup and delivery at any 
point on its system. 

The proposal was the subject of many 
requests for suspension when it was filed 
at the Commission, and was also opposed 
when it was docketed for consideration 
(T.W., March 2, p. 50, March 9, p. 51, 
March 16, p. 57). 


1.C.C. Notice 


The text of the Commission’s notice 
of the action by division 2 follows: 

“Petitions have been received from 100 
shippers, shipper organizations and state 
public utilities commissions, requesting 
suspension of a proposal of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway System to elim- 
inate pick-up and delivery service on less 
than carload shipments; the allowance 
in connection therewith, and the sub- 
stitution of highway vehicles in lieu of 
trap car service, on their lines, as set forth 
in supplement 26 to Agent W. J. Prueter’s 
tariff I.C.C. A-4113, supplement 33 to 
Agent C. W. Boin’s tariff I.C.C. A-1045, 
supplement 50 to Agent R. G. Raasch’s 
tariff I.C.C. 703, and supplements 28 and 
30 to Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company’s I.C.C. 4874 and 11280, 
respectively, indicated to become effective 
March 25, 1957. 


“The Commission, by division 2, has 
today concluded not to suspend the oper- 
ation of these protested schedules. 


“This action does not constitute ap- 
proval of such schedules. They may be 
made subject to investigation through 
formal complaint filed in accordance with 
the Commission’s rules of practice.” 


Montana Rate Adjustment 


In response to a petition filed by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co. and other respondents in No. 31620, 
Montana Intrastate Freight Rates and 
Charges, the Commission has modified 
its outstanding order in that case to 
the extent necessary to permit the pe- 
titioning railroads to establish reductions 
in their intrastate rates on petroleum 
and petroleum products, from Sunburst, 
Kevin and Cut Bank, Mont., to destina- 
tions in Montana. 
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The railroads were authorized to estab- 
lish the reductions on five days’ notice. 
The Commission noted in the instant 
order that in its report and prior order 
in the proceeding it required the rail- 
roads in Montana to increase their state 
rates, but without prejudice to the right 
of any interested party to apply for 
modification. It said there had been no 
objection to the modification sought by 
the railroads. 


Changes in Insurance Rules 
Are Made Effective June 30 


The Commission, division 1, has issued 
in order in Ex Parte MC-5, Security for 
Protection of the Public as Provided in 
art II of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
ind in Ex Parte No. 159, Security for 
Protection of the Public as Provided in 
Part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act 
making effective June 30, 1957, certain 
‘hanges in its rules and regulations gov- 
rning the filing and approval of surety 
bonds, policies of insurance, qualifica- 
tions as a self-insurer, or other securities 
and agreements prescribed by the Com- 
mission. The Commission also made cer- 
tain changes in the insurance and surety 
bond forms required to be filed by or in 
behalf of motor carriers, brokers and 
freight forwarders. 


Rerouting Authorization 
is Granted N. Y., O. & W. 


Under Taylor’s I.C.C. order No. 81, 
the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way Co., and its connections, have been 
authorized, effective at 2 p.m., March 
26, to divert or reroute traffic over any 
available route to expedite the move- 
ment, regardless of the routing shown 
on the way bill, because the United 
States district court for the southern 
district of New York ordered the N. Y., O. 
& W. to cease operations (T.W., March 
23, p. 25). 


Charles W. Taylor, the Commission’s 
agent under revised service order No. 
562, Rerouting of Traffic—Appointment 
of Agent, said that in his opinion an 
emergency existed on the New York, 
Ontario & Western. Mr. Taylor is em- 
powered to authorize rerouting of traf- 
fic when in his opinion, an emergency 
exists. He said that the billing cover- 
ing all such cars rerouted should carry 
a reference to the instant order. 

The order bears an expiration date 
of April 26. 


Pipeline Depreciation Rates 


Depreciation rates applicable to pipe- 
line property have been prescribed by 
the Commission for the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. and the Phillips Pipe Line 
Co. The action was by sub-orders P- 
60-B and P-104-A in a proceeding titled, 
“Depreciation Rates for Property of 
Carriers by Pipe Line.” 


Rail Equipment Depreciation 


Depreciation rates applicable to equip- 
ment of railroad companies have been 
prescribed by the Commission in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the “Uni- 
form System of Accounts for Railroad 


Companies, Issue of 1952,” for The Belt 
Railway Co. of Chicago, and the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Railway Co. The action 
was by sub-orders R-7-D and R-38-D in 
a proceeding titled “Depreciation Rates 
For Equipment of Railroad Companies.” 


Snow in Southwest Results 


In Rail Rerouting Privilege 


Railroads operating in New Mexico, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and 
Nebraska, which are unable to transport 
traffic in accordance with shippers’ rout- 
ing because of snowstorms, have been 
authorized to divert such traffic over any 
available route to expedite the move- 
ment, regardless of the routing shown 
on the waybill. 

The authority was contained in Tay- 
lor’s I.C.C. order No. 80, under revised 
service order No. 562, Rerouting of Traf- 
fic—Appointment of Agent, under which 
order Charles W. Taylor is empowered, 
as the Commission’s agent, to authorize 
such rerouting. 


The order specified that the billing 
covering all cars rerouted would carry 
a reference to the order. It was made 
effective from 9 a.m., March 25, through 
11:59 p.m., April 1, unless otherwise 
modified, changed, suspended or an- 
nulled. The order stated, in part: 


“The railroads desiring to divert or re- 
route traffic under this order shall con- 
fer with the proper’ transportation 
officer of the railroad or railroads to 
which such traffic is to be diverted or 
rerouted, and shall receive the concur- 
rence of such other railroads before the 
rerouting or diversion is ordered. 


“Each carrier rerouting cars in ac- 
cordance with this order shall notify 
each shipper at the time each car is re- 
routed or diverted and shall furnish to 
such shipper the new routing provided 
under this order. 


“Inasmuch as the diversion or rerout- 
ing of traffic by said agent is deemed to 
be due to carriers’ disability, the rates 
applicable to traffic diverted or rerouted 
by said agent shall be the rates which 
were applicable at the time of shipment 
on the shipments as originally routed. 


“In executing the directions of the 
Commission and of such agent provided 
for in this order, the common carriers 
involved shall proceed even though no 
contracts, agreements, or arrangements 
now exist between them with reference 
to the divisions of the rates of transpor- 
tation applicable to said traffic; di- 
visions shall be, during the time this or- 
der remains in force, those voluntarily 
agreed upon by and between said car- 
riers; or upon failure of the carriers to 
so agree, said divisions shall be those 
hereafter fixed by the Commission in 
accordance with pertinent authority 
conferred upon it by the interstate com- 
merce act.” 


‘Out-of-Service’ Notices 


The Commission, division 1, has issued 
an order entitled “Employes Authorized 
to Issue Motor Vehicle ‘Out of Service’ 
Notices,” naming field employes in vari- 
ous districts of the Commission who are 
authorized to issue “out of service 
notices” with respect to motor vehicles 
found to be in a defective mechanical 
condition, and to place on such defective 
vehicles “out of service” stickers, as pro- 
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vided in section 196.5 of Title 49 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 


suspended by the Commission. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 





I. and S. No. 6740, Petroleum—Warcer, 
Tenn., to Bryson, N.C., the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
March 21 to and including October 20 
schedules published in Supplement 18 to 
Agent C. A. Spaninger’s I.C.C. 1516. The 
suspended schedules propose a new re- 
duced rate on petroleum and petroleum 
products, in carloads, various minima, 
from Warcer, Tenn., to Bryson, N.C., 
over routes over which fourth section 
relief has been denied. 

I. and S. No. 6741, Routing—Jackson- 
ville, Fla. to S. A. L. Stations, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 22 to and including October 
21 schedules published in supplement 
372 to tariff I.C.C. 519, MF-I.C.C. 63 of | 
C. A. Spaninger, agent, Atlanta, Ga. The 
suspended schedules propose to cancel 
general routing from Jacksonville, Fla., 
to certain local stations in Georgia east 
of Atlanta, on the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, involving the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and the Southern Railroad 
as originating carriers. 

I. and S. M-9530, Zine Castings— 
Racine, Wis., to Cleveland, O., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 21 to and including October 
20 schedules published in supplement 
No. 43 to MF-I.C.C. No. 817 of Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., agent. 
The suspended schedules propose to es- 
tablish a new motor common carrier 
commodity rate on zinc or zinc alloy 
castings, minimum 30,000 pounds, from 
Racine, Wis., to Cleveland, O. 

I. and S. M-9531, Oleomargarine— 
From Champaign, Ill., to Grand Rapids, 
the Commission, Board of Suspension, 
suspended from March 21 to and includ- 
ing October 20 schedules published in 
supplement No. 88 to MF-I.C.C. No. 819 
of Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc., agent, Chicago, Ill. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish new motor 
common carrier commodity rates on 
oleomargarine minima 20,000 and 30,000 
pounds, from Champaign, IIl., to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

I. and S. M-9532, Exception Rating— 
Household Products—Indiana, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 21 to and including October 
20, schedules published in supplement 
No. 34 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 1 of Indiana 
Motor Rate and Tariff Bureau, Inc., 
agent, Indianapolis, Ind. The suspended 
schedules propose a new exception rating, 
resulting in reduced rates, also a reduced 
minimum charge per shipment, for appli- 
cation between certain points in Indiana, 
on @ group of articles grouped under the 
heading “Household Products,” including 
buffing or polishing compounds, cleaning 
compounds, refrigerating compounds, 
shoe dressing, and numerous articles. 

I. and S. M-9533, Automobile Parts— 
Cleveland, O., to Muncie, Ind., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
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from March 21 to and including October 
20, schedules published in supplement 
No. 96 to MF-I.C.C. No. 809 of Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, 
Chicago, Ill. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish new motor common 
carrier commodity rates on automobile 
parts, minima 20,000 and 32,000 pounds, 
from Cleveland, O., to Muncie, Ind. 

I. and S. M-9534, Freight, All Kinds, 
—Barrington, Ill., to New Castle, Pa., 
the Commission, Board of Suspension, 
suspended from March 21 to and includ- 
ing October 20 schedules published in 
supplement No. 88 to MF-I.C.C. No. 819 
of Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc., agent, Chicago, Ill. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish a new 
motor common carrier commodity rate 
on freight, all kinds, minimum 20,000 
pounds, from Barrington, Ill. to New 
Castle, Pa. 

I. and S. M-9535, Exceptions Rating— 
Paper Envelopes—Central Territory, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from March 21 to and including 
October 20 schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 15 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 88 
of Motor Carriers Tariff Bureau, Inc., 
agent, Cleveland, O. The suspended 
schedules propose a motor common Car- 
rier exceptions rating of class or column 
70 on paper envelopes, N.O.I. for applica- 
tion within Central Territory. 

I. and S. M-9536, Plant Equipment— 
Jackson, Mich., to Illinois, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 21 to and including October 
20 schedules published in supplement No. 
146 to Central States Motor Freight Bu- 
reau, Inc., agent’s tariff, MF-I.C.C. No. 
774. The suspended schedule proposes to 
establish new motor common carrier 
commodity rates on plant or office equip- 
ment, minima 20,000 and 30,000 pounds, 
from Jackson, Mich., to Bedford, Ill. 

I. and S. M-9537, Peanut Butter— 
Twin Cities, Minn. to Chicago, the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 22 to and including October 
21, schedules published in supplements 
44 and 47 to MF-I.C.C. No. 271 of 
Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish a new motor com- 
mon carrier commodity rate on peanut 
butter, minimum 36,000 pounds, from 
Twin Cities, Minn., to Chicago, Ill. 

I. and S. M-9538, Candy—Twin Cities, 
Minn. to Chicago, Ill., the Commission, 
Board of Suspension. suspended from 
March 22 to and including October 21, 
schedules published in supplements 44 
and 47 to MF-I.C.C. 271 of Middlewest 
Motor Freight Bureau, agent, Kansas 
City, Mo. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish a new motor common 
carrier commodity rate on foodstuffs, 
minimum 38,000 pounds, from Twin 
Cities, Minn., to Chicago, Ill. 

I. and S. M-9539, Petroleum Products 
—South Carolina to North Carolina, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from March 23 to and including 
October 22 schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 2 to MF-I.C.C. No. 9 and MF- 
I.C.C. No. 12 of G. & H. Transit Co., 
Inc., Charlotte, N.C. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish new motor 
contract carrier rates on fuel oil, residual 
or distillate, minimum 29,600 pounds, 
from Charleston and North Charleston, 
S.C., to points in North Carolina; also 
reduced contract carrier rates on lubri- 


cating oil, minimum 35,000 pounds, from 
the same origins to points in North 
Carolina. 

I. and S. M-9540, Confectionery in 
Southern Territory, the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
March 25 to and including October 24 
schedules published in supplement No. 29 
to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 13 of Malone 
Freight Lines, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 
The suspended schedules propose to es- 
tablish an amended truckload exceptions 
rating on candy and confectionery and 
related articles resulting in reductions, 
and by reason of an increased minimum 
weight, resulting also in increases. 

I. and S. M-9541, Reduced Class Rates 
—Minnesota and North Dakota, the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from March 25 to and including 
October 24 schedules published in sup- 
plement 98 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 229 of 
the Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, 
agent, Kansas City, Mo. the suspended 
schedules propose to reduce interstate 
motor common carrier class rates be- 
tween Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 
(Twin Cities), and Moorhead and East 
Grand Forks, Minn., and Grand Forks 
and Fargo, N.D., by 6 per cent. 

I, and S. M-9542, Wire Rope—Between 
Peoria and Chicago, Ill., the Commission, 
Board of Suspension, suspended from 
March 25 to and including October 24 
schedules published in supplement No. 
10 to MF-I.C.C. No. 23 of M. C. Slater, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. The suspended sched- 
ule proposes to establish new motor com- 
mon carrier commodity rates on wire 
rope or strand, minimum 5,000 pounds 
less-truckload, and various truckload 
minima, between Peoria and Chicago, Ill. 

I. and S. M-9543, Agricultural Imple- 
ments—Central Territory, the Commis- 
sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 27 to and including October 
26 schedules published in tariff MF- 
I.C.C. No. 25 and supplement No. 39 to 
MF-I.C.C. No. 22 of Sims Motor Trans- 
port Lines, Inc., Riverdale, Ill. The sus- 
pended schedules propose new L.T.L. and 
T.L. motor common carrier mileage com- 
modity rates for local and joint applica- 
tion on agricultural implements, trac- 
tors and traction engines, between points 
in Central Territory. 

I. and S. M-9544, Fertilizer and Super- 
phosphate—St. Bernard, O., to Ind., the 
Commission, Board of Suspension, sus- 
pended from March 28 to and including 
October 27 schedules published in tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. 4 of Robert H. Girtz and 
Lester F. Girtz doing business as Girtz 
Motor Express, Remington, Ind. The sus- 
pended schedules propose new motor 
common carrier commodity rates on 
superphosphate and fertilizer from St. 
Bernard, O., to points in Indiana on and 
north of U.S. Highway No. 40 and from 
Fort Wayne and Remington, Ind., to St. 
Bernard. 

I. and S. M-9545, Plate Glass—From 
Baltimore to Rockymount, Va., the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 27 to and including October 
26, schedules published in supplement 
No. 7 to MF-I.C.C. No. 482 of Motor Car- 
rier Traffic Association, Inc., agent, 
Greensboro, N.C., and supplements Nos. 
4 and 14 to MF-I.C.C. No. 893 of Southern 
Motor Carriers Rate Conference, agent, 
Atlanta, Ga. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish new motor common 
carrier commodity rates on laminated 
plate glass, minimum 23,000 pounds, from 
Baltimore, Md., to Rockymount, Va. 

I. and S. M-9546, Chemicals—Between 
Philadelphia and Chicago, the Commis- 
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sion, Board of Suspension, suspended 
from March 29 to and including Octo- 
ber 28, schedules published on fifth re- 
vised page No. 451 to MF-I.C.C. No. A-114 
of Eastern Central Motor Carriers As- 
sociation, Inc., agent, Akron, O., and 
others. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish new motor common 
carrier commodity rates on chemicals, 
acids, etc., minimum 25,000 pounds, be- 
tween Philadelphia, Pa., and Chicago, Il. 

I. and S. M-9547, Iron and Steel—Be- 
tween Columbiana, O. and N.Y., Pa., 
W.Va., the Commission, Board of Sus- 
pension, suspended from March 30 to 
and including October 29 schedules pub- 
lished in supplement No. 1 to MF-I.C.C 
No. 2 of Henry Keck, doing business as 
Columbiana Storage Warehouse Co., 
Columbiana, O. The suspended sched-: 
ules propose new motor common Carrie: 
distance commodity rates on iron anc 
steel articles, minima 20,000 and 32,00( 
pounds, between Columbiana, O., and 
points in New York, Pennsylvania anc 
West Virginia, in lieu of higher class 
rates. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 30538, Muskingum Fiber age gy Co. 
v. C. & O., et al.; No. 30538, Sub. 4, Same 
v. W. & L. E., et ‘al. Order of Nov. 2, 1956 
amended as of original date by striking 
from page 2 of order the following: “PRR— 
$855.56, LV-PRR—$708.77” and inserting in 
lieu thereof: “PRR—$892.76, LV-PRR— 
$671.57.” 

. a a 


No. 32104, Great Lakes Ship Owners Asso- 
ciation, et al. v. A. C. & Y., et al. Grand 
Trunk Western R.R. Co., the Northern Pa- 
cific Ry. Co., and the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific R.R. Co. dismissed as parties to 
proceeding. 

a = > 

No. 32118, Blue Diamond Corp. v. A. T. & 
S. F., et al. Complainant’s motion to con- 
solidate this proceeding with No. 32089, Sub. 
1, California Intrastate Freight Rates and 
Charges—As Related to Ex Parte 206 In- 
creases, set for hearing March 18, at San 
Francisco, Calif., overruled. 

7 a ~ 

MC-38092, Sub. 2, Earle W. Noyes and 
Son. Proceeding assigned for oral hearing 
Apr. 17, at Fed. Bldg., Portland, Me., before 
Examiner Lacy W. Hinely, and applicant per- 
mitted at oral hearing to present additional 
evidence in support of application if so de- 
sired. 

7 = * 

MC-115732, Sub. 1, Frank C. Martin, Com- 
mon Carrier Application. Petition of Liquid 
Transporters, Inc. for reconsideration or in 
alternative, further hearing, denied. 

= ” * 


MC-C-2064, Western Auto Tranports, Inc. 
v. Rock Mountain Service, Inc., et al. Com- 
plaint dismissed at complainant’s request. 

> * a 

MC-C-2072 (lst Sup.) (Corrected)—Shoe 
Dressing—Brooklyn and Cranford to Atlanta. 
Investigation broadened, on Commission’s 
own motion, into and concerning the law- 
fulness of rates, charges, rules. regulations 
and practices contained in Southern Motor 
Carriers Rate Conference, Agent; In Sup. 
56 to MF-ICC 804, on page 83 thereof, In- 
dexes 24334 and 24335; Motor Carriers Traffic 
Association, Inc., Agent: In Sup. 35 to 
MF-ICC 444, on page 14 thereof, Index 6500; 
or as the same may be amended or re- 
issued. with a view to making such findings 
and orders in the premises as the facts and 
circumstances shall warrant. 

= * ‘* 

MC-C-2086 (ist Sup.)—Commodity Rates— 
Safeway Truck Lines, Inc. Investigation 
broadened, on Commission’s own motion, 
into and concerning the lawfulness of rates, 
charges, rules, regulations and practices con- 
tained in Safeway Truck Lines, Inc.: MFICC 
40; On page 31, in Item 950, the rates to 
Chicago, Ill., from Albany, and Syracuse, 
N.Y.; On page 38, in Item 1380, the rate 
to Albany, N.Y.; Sup. 22 to MFICC 40; On 
page 4, in Item 560-C, the rates between 
Chicago, Ill., and Albany, N.Y.; On page 5, 
in Item 760- B, the 231l-cent rate from Little 
Falls, N.Y., to Chicago, Ill.; or as the same 
may be amended or reissued, with a view 
to making such findings and orders in the 
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»remises as the facts and circumstances 
ball warrant. iss ike 

I. & S. M-9374, Distribution Rates—From 
and to Chicago Zones 3 & 4. Suspension 
rder of Jan. 29 vacated and proceeding dis- 
ontinued as of Mar. 29. | 
Finance 18899, Sandersville R.R. Co. Con- 
-ruction. Time for completion of construc- 
m extended to July, > ™ 


Applications having not been the subject 
formal hearings, and applicants having 
yuested dismissal of their applications, 
e Commission has issued orders dis- 
ssing the applications in the following: 
C-1187, Sub. 21, Cushman Motor Delivery 
“vice. 

{C-3971, Sub. 6, Zane Transit Lines. 
\iC-55828, Sub. 22, Wehby System-Mohawk 
tor Lines. 

1C-106644, Sub. 33, Superior Trucking Co., 


{C-106965, Sub. 99, O’Boyle Tank Lines. 
[C-109835, Sub. 5, Burks Motor Freight 
es, Inc. 
MC“115309, Sub. 2, Transport Service. 
* - 


MC-73992, Subs. 34 and 35, John K. 
imer, Extension—Appliances and Fur- 
hings. Effective date of recommended or- 
* postponed to Mar. 28. 

* 


tr. & S. M-9334, Petroleum Products—Bal- 
“more, Md. to Cleveland, O. Suspension 
vder of Jan. 17 vacated and proceeding dis- 
atinued as of Mar. 29. 
I. & S. M-9426, Iron or Steel—Official & 
Central Territory. Order of Feb. 28, direct- 
ne modified procedure, vacated. Proceeding 
.ssiened for hearing on May 21, at Washing- 
on, D.C., before Examiner Tobias Naftalin. 
* « 





MC-F-5763, Everett J. Arbour—Control— 
Porto Transport, Inc. Applicant’s second 
etition for reconsideration denied. 

* © 


No protests having been filed to order 
.dopting pipe line valuation, the Commis- 
ion has issued a notice that its valuation 
in Valuation 1321, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, Products Pipe Line Dept., has been 
adopted. 

* ® * 

Finance 9918, Missouri Pacific R.R. Co. Re- 
organization. Petition of Harry Kirshbaum 
filed Feb. 9, insofar as it seeks reconsidera- 
tion of order of Dec. 21, 1956, granted and 
petition dated Sept. 22, 1956, for reconsidera- 
tion and modification of report and order of 
July 31, 1956, filed of record as of Mar. 20. 
Replies to petition dated Sept. 22, 1956, may 
be filed on or before Apr. 1. 

* . 7 

Finance 19084, Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
R.R. Co. Construction. Petition of Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic R.R. Co. for re- 
consideration and reargument, denied. Cer- 
tificate of Nov. 28, 1956, made effective 20 
days from Mar. 13. 

* a oz 

Finance 19315, Spokane International R.R. 
Co. Control; Finance 19316, Union Pacific 
R.R. Co. Stock. Petitions of Canadian Pacific 
Ry. Co., Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R. Co., Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 
Great Northern Ry. Co., Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association, Washington Potato & 
Onion Shippers Association, and Washing- 
ton Bean Dealers Association, assigned for 
oral argument before entire Commission, on 
Apr. 24, at Washington, D.C. 

7 ‘ * 


MC-531, Sub. 78, Younger Brothers, Inc.; 
MC-29566, Sub. 47, Southwest Freight Lines, 
Inc.; MC-40007, Sub. 49, Reliable Transporta- 
tion Co. Applications dismissed at appli- 
cants’ request. 

« os 

MC-59680, Strickland Transportation Co., 
Inc. Request by Miller & Miller Motor Freight 
Lines et al. for leave to file a late-tendered 
petition, for reopening and modification 
and/or revocation of part of certificate of 
Aug. 2, 1951, between Fort Worth. Tex. and 
Amarillo, Tex., including Amarillo, and all 
intermediate points, denied. 

* © * 

MC-C-1730, Chrysler Corp. v. Gulf South- 
western Transportation Co. Defendant’s peti- 
tion for reconsideration denied. 

” * * 

MC-C-1754, Merchandise to and from Chi- 
cago. Petition of Orscheln Bros. Truck Lines, 
Inc. for reopening, reconsideration and stay 
of effective date denied. Order of Jan. 5, 1956. 
requiring respondents to take certain action 
on or before Apr. 20, 1956, on not less than 
30 days’ notice, reinstated. 

* * = 

MC-C-2055, E. & R. Shannon and Wilcox 
Brokerage Co. Investigation of Operations. 
Subpoena duces tecum issued to Richard J. 
Shannon requiring that he bring with him 


and produce at hearing E. & R. Shannon’s 
copies of invoices, dray receipts, and sales 
slips and E. & R. Shannon's canceled checks 
payable to J. Aron & Co. for sugar trans- 
ported and sold in shipments and sales de- 
scribed in appendix to petition. 

* = . 


MC-C-2066, New Jersey Dress Manufacturers 
& Contractors Association v. Charles Amoru- 
so, et al. Complainant’s petition for issuance 
of subpoenas duces tecum and request for 
prehearing conference, denied. 

7. * > 

I. & S. M-5050, Candy and Confectionery— 
Middle Atlantic Ter. Petition of railroad 
protestants for reconsideration denied. 

- > - 

I. & S. M-7118, Various Commodities—N.Y. 
and Pa. to Tenn. Petition of rail carrier 
protestants for reconsideration and further 
hearing denied. a 

I. & S. M-7224, Proportional Class Rates— 
Chicago to Ind. Petition of Lake Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc., et ab. for reconsideration 
and rehearing denied. Order of Apr. 5, 1956 
requiring respondents to cancel schedules un- 
der investigation on or before June 6, 1956, 
on not less than 1 day’s notice, reinstated 
and modified to become effective on Apr. 29, 
without change in requirement of not less 
than 1 day’s notice. 


I. & S. M-7235, Rubber—Balto., Md., & 
N.Y. City to Central Territory. Respondents’ 
petition for reconsideration and reversal of 
report and order of Div. 3, denied. Order of 
Apr. 13, 1956, requiring respondents to cancel 
schedules under investigation on or before 
June 18, 1956, on not less than 1 day’s notice, 
reinstated and modified to become effective 
Apr. 26, without change in requirement of 
not less than 1 day’s notice. 

~ * ~ 

I. & S. M-7269, Calcium Carbide—Keokuk, 
Ia. to Chicago, Ill., Group. Petition of Mein- 
hardt Cartage Co., for reconsideration and 
rehearing denied. 

* ” * 

I. & S. M-7282, Aluminum—Between Lister- 
hill, Ala. & Newport, Ark. Petitions of re- 
spondent for reconsideration or rehearing or 
further hearing, and Reynolds Metals Co. 
for reopening, reconsideration, and modifica- 
tion, denied. Order of June 26, 1956, requir- 
ing respondents to cancel schedules under 
investigation on or before Aug. 27, 1956, on 
not less than 1 day’s notice, reinstated and 
modified to become effective Apr. 29, without 
change in requirement of not less than 1 
day’s notice. 

* . E * 

I. & S. M-7946, Pulpboard, South to Pa., 
Ohio & W.Va. Petition of protestants for re- 
opening, reconsideration and further hearing 
or oral argument, denied. 

* - ~ 

I. & S. M-8026, Cement, Lime and Mortar— 
Dick Dreher. Protestants’ petition for recon- 
sideration and oral argument before the en- 
tire Commission denied. . 


I. & S. M-9326, Liquefied Petroleum Gas,— 
La. and Miss. to Ala., Fla., and Miss. Petition 
of L. P. Gas Carrier, Inc. for vacation of 
suspension order, denied. 

* « = 

I. & S. M-9436, Lumber—Ala. & Ga. to Fla. 
—New Truck Lines, Inc. Suspension Order of 
Feb. 19 vacated and proceeding discontinued, 
forthwith. 

~ * x 

I. & 8S. 6717, Children’s Vehicles—Chicago 
to New York. Proceeding discontinued be- 
cause respondent under special permission 
filed schedules effective Mar. 15 canceling 
schedules under suspension. 

» * x 


MC-1783, Sub. 5 TA, Blue Line Express, 
Inc. Petitions of Leonard Bros. Transfer 
and Storage Co., Inc. for reconsideration 
of order of Jan. 16, granting temporary 
authority, and Heavy and Specialized Car- 
riers Section of Local National Cartage Con- 
ference for reconsideration and stay of order, 
denied. 

~ « x 

MC-89697, Sub. 19, Krajack Tank Lines, 
Inc. Application dismissed at applicant’s 
request. 

* . « 

MC-111069 R-4, Coldway Carriers, Inc. Or- 
der of Feb. 19, denying emergency tem- 
porary authority, vacated. Applicant author- 
ized to operate temporarily subject to 
conditions. 

7 7 * 

MC-C-2066, New Jersey Dress Manufac- 
turers & Contractors Assn. v. Charles 
Amoruso, et al. Defendants’ motion for 
dismissal of complaint overruled. 

* * * 

I. & S. M-5438, Alcoholic Liquors—East & 
Central Points. Petition of Central Terri- 
tory railroads for reopening and recon- 
sideration denied. 
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I. & S. M-6110, Glass—Vincennes, Ind. to 
Ill., Ia. & O. Respondent’s petitions that 
proposed rates remain in effect without fur- 
ther order of Commission, vacation of report 
and order of Division 3, and rehearing 
and/or reconsideration, denied. 

* x 


I. & S. M-6511, Gasoline—Knoxville, Tenn. 
to Marion, Va.; I. & S. M-6512, Gasoline— 
Warcer, Tenn. to Richlands and Raven, Va. 
Petition of Lemmon Transport Co., Inc., for 
reopening and reconsideration, or in alter- 
native, oral hearing denied. Order of Jan. 
4, 1956, requiring respondent to cancel 
schedules under investigation on or before. 
Mar. 11, 1956, on not less than 1 day’s notice, 
reinstated and modified to become effective 
on May 3, without change in requirement 
of not less than 1 day’s notice. 

- * - 

I. & S. M-6542, Freight All Kinds—Between 
Detroit & Kenilworth. Petition of Eastern 
Central Motor Carriers Assn., Inc., for re- 
consideration denied. 

~ = 7 

I. & S. M-7031, Brake Lining—Bottle Caps 
—Casein—Tea—East to Central. Petition of 
Interstate Motor Freight System, Inc. for 
reconsideration by entire Commission and 
reversal denied. oat 

I. & S. M-7038, Ice Making Machinery— 
Mich. to New York, N.Y. Respondents’ peti- 
tion for stay of order of Mar. 7, 1956 and 
reconsideration denied. Order of Mar. 7, 
1956, requiring respondents to cancel sched- 
ules under investigation on or before May 
17, 1956, on not less than 1 day’s notice, 
reinstated and modified to become effective 
Apr. 29, without change in requirement of 
not less than 1 day’s notice. 

+ . a 


I. & S. M-7218, Flooring—Lancaster, Pa, 
to Va. Petition of Trunk Line Territory rail- 
roads for reopening, rehearing and recon- 
sideration denied. | a 

I. & S. M-7489, Class Rates—Between Chi- 
cago and Central Territory. Petition of 
Hajeck Trucking Co., Inc. for reconsideration 
and postponement of effective date of order 
of June 19, 1956 denied. Order of June 19, 
1956, requiring respondent to cancel sched- 
ules under investigation on or before Aug. 
21, 1956, on not less than 1 day’s notice, 
reinstated and modified to become effective: 
on May 1, without change in requirement of 
not less than 1 day’s notice. 

” * * 

I. & S. M-7688, Chemicals—Ill. to Wis. 
Petition of Liberty Trucking Co. for oral 
argument and reconsideration denied. Or- 
der of June 22, 1956, requiring respondent to 
cancel schedules under investigation on or 
before Aug. 27, 1956, on not less than 1 day’s 
notice, reinstated and modified to postpone 
effective date to Apr. 26, without change in 
requirement of not less than 1 day’s notice. 


I. & S. M-9069, Beverages & Empty Con- 
tainers—Between Points in West. Prot- 
estant’s motion to strike statement filed by 
respondent under modified procedure over- 
ruled. 

é = . 

I. & S. M-9389, Alcoholic Liquors—New 
Orleans to Peoria. Petition of Delta Motor 
Lines. Inc. for vacation of suspension order 
denied. 

* a * 

MC-F-5816, H. D. Gorman—Control; Chi- 
cago Express, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)— 
Whippet Motor Lines Corp. Proceeding re- 
opened for further hearing at a time and 
place to be designated. Order of Apr. 9, 
1956, denying application, which was subse- 
quently modified to become effective Apr. 
14, 1957, further modified to postpone effec- 
tive date until further order of Commission. 

~ * * 

MC-F-5996, H. E. West, et al—Control; 
West Bros., Inc.—Purchase—E. A. Murray and 
Murray Motor Transport, Inc.; MC-3009, Sub. 
17, West Bros., Inc. Applicants’ petition for 
reconsideration of order of Sept. 4, 1956, 
denying application in MC-3009, Sub. 17 and 
conditionally approving application in MC- 
F-5996, and oral argument denied. Order 
of Sept. 4, 1956 made effective as of Mar. 14. 

* *” « 

MC-F-6338, M. R. & R. Trucking Co— 
Purchase—Robert E. Elmore. Petition of St. 
Andrews Bay Transportation Co. for recon- 
sideration of denial order of Nov. 9, 1956 
of its petition for leave to intervene and 
oral hearing or to receive evidence in affi- 
davit form, denied. 


MC-FC-59585, B & F Transfer Co., a Ohio 
Corp., Transferee, and B & F Transfer Co., @ 
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Partnership, Transferor. Order of Jan. 15, 
denying transfer, vacated. Transfer of cer- 
tain operating rights authorized subject to 
conditions. 

» o * 

No. 32118, Blue Diamond Corp. v. A. T. 
& S. F., et al. Motion of Kaiser Gypsum 
Co., Inc. for consolidation with No. 32089, 
California Intrastate Freight Rates and 
Charges, overruled. as 

7 * 


Finance 19494, Associated Truck Lines, 
Inc., Securities. (Sup.) Order of Oct. 22, 
1956, authorizing Associated Truck Lines, 
Inc. to issue not exceeding $1,000,000, prin- 
cipal amount, of 6-percent convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures, due Oct. 1, 1971, and 
not exceeding 89,286 shares of common stock 
of the par value of $3 a share, vacated and 
application dismissed because applicant does 
not propose or desire to exercise authority 
granted. 

* ~ * 

Ex Parte No. 179, Rules and Instructions 
for Inspection and Testing of Multiple Unit 
Equipment. Order of May 18, 1954, as 
amended, insofar as rules and instructions 
prescribed therein relate to equipment of 
Hudson & Manhattan R.R. Co., further 
modified by postponing effective date thereof 
from Apr. 1, to Nov. 1. 

* * 

MC-85749, Sub. 8, Decatur Transit Truck 
Line, Inc., Extension—Listerhill, Ala. Ap- 
plicant’s alternative petition under Rule 102, 
or for waiver of Rule 101(f), and reopening 
and reconsideration, dismissed under Rule 
101(f) of the Commission’s General Rules 
of Practice. 

- * * 

MC-107295, Sub. 44, Pre-Fab Transit Co., 
Extension—Storage Tanks. Proceeding re- 
opened for reconsideration on present record. 

oe we > 


MC-109365, Sub. 9 TA, Anthony & Pat- 
terson Truck Line. Applicant’s petition for 
reconsideration of order of Jan. 10, denying 
temporary authority, denied. 

a a a 


MC-109761, Sub. 4, Carl Subler Trucking, 
Inc., Extension—Canned Fruit and Vegetables 
from Fla. Points. Applicant’s petition for re- 
opening and reconsideration dismissed under 
rule 101(f) of General Rules of Practice. 

* * » 

MC-115840, Sub. 1, Colonial Fast Freight 
Lines, Inc.; MC-116350, Sub. 1, Hall & Barber, 
Inc. Applications dismissed at applicants’ 
requests. 

* . * 

MC-115873, Sub. 3 TA, Harold Waggoner and 
Co. Order of Jan. 8 denying temporary au- 
thority vacated. Applicant authorized to op- 
erate temporarily when conditions have been 
met. 

= Le = 

MC-C-1812, Jno. H. Swisher & Son, Inc. v. 
R. C. Motor Lines, Inc. Petition of Morehouse 
Manufacturing Corp. et al. for reopening and 
reconsideration denied. 

* * * 

MC-C-1823, Stanley Home Products v. In- 
terstate Motor Freight System. Complainant’s 
motion, dated Oct. 30, 1956, to permit filing 
of a petition for reconsideration, overruled. 

* * * 

MC-C-1922, Galveston Truck Line Corp. v. 
Ada Motor Lines, Inc., et al.; MC-8544, Sub. 
15, Galveston Truck Line Corp., Extension— 
Okla. Motion of General Drivers, Chauffeurs 
and Helpers, Local 886, for reopening of pro- 
ceedings for further hearing, or for certain 
alternative relief, overruled. 

o s * 


I. & S. M-6795, Sugar from La. to IIl., Ia., 
Kan. and Mo. Proceeding reopened for re- 
consideration on record as made. 

* * * 

I. & S. M-7667, Synthetic Rubber—Tex. and 
La. to West and Southwest; MC-C-1853, Syn- 
thetic Rubber—Tex. and La. to Official Ter- 
ritory. Protestants’ petition for reconsidera- 
tion denied. 

* * * 

MC-F-6148, Lattavo Bros. Inc.—Control and 
Merger—Iron & Steel Transport, Inc. Peti- 
tions of Lattavo Bros., Inc., et al. for re- 
consideration and John Benkart & Sons Co. 
for reopening for further hearing denied. 
Order of Oct. 24, 1956 made effective Mar. 18. 

+ * im 


MC-F-6429, Safeway Truck Lines, Inc.—Pur- 
chase—Creger Motor Lines, Inc. Proceeding 
assigned for oral hearing at a time and 
place to be fixed, solely to afford opportunity 
for the cross-examination of applicants’ 
witnesses who have heretofore _submitted 
verified statements and exhibits, and for 
inspection of, and cross-examination on, 
any underlying data which may be made 
available. 


MC-FC-59620, Zino’s Motor Express, Inc., 
Transferee and Frank Keller Motor Service, 
Transferor. Time for complying with terms 
and conditions of order of Dec. 28, 1956, ex- 
tended to May 27. 


ORDERS STAYED 


Notice of stay of the order in each of 
the proceedings shown below, in accord- 
ance with section 17(8) of the interstate 
commerce act, has been issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission. Section 
17(8) provides for stay of a decision or 
order of an individual commissioner, a 
division, or a board until action has been 
taken on petitions for rehearing, reargu- 
ment or reconsideration filed before the 
effective date of the order. The Com- 
mission’s Secretary issues such notice 
under a delegation of authority by the 
Commission. 


No. 31614, Millhurst Milling & Drying Co., 
Inc. v. B. & M., et al. Order of Jan. 25 
stayed pending disposition of complainant’s 
petition for reconsideration. 


MODIFIED PROCEDURE CASES 


Published under this heading are 
digests of Commission orders assigning 
cases for handling under modified pro- 
cedure. Each listing shows one date. 
That is the date on or before which 
complainants (in complaint cases) or re- 
spondents (in investigation and suspen- 
sion cases) must file statements of facts 
and arguments. Under the Commis- 
sion’s rules of practice, statements by 
defendants (in complaint cases) or prot- 
estants (in investigation and suspension 
cases) are due 30 days from the date 
shown, after which 10 days are allowed 
tor the filing of replies by complainants 
or respondents. 


April 23—I. & S. 6723, Tobacco—Between 
Wash. and Ore. 

April 29—I. & S. 6727, Lead—Brownsville to 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans. 

April 29—I. & S. 6728, Plaster—From Phoenix 
to Ariz., N.M. & Tex. 

May 3—32126, United States of America v. 
B. & O. R.R. Co. 

May 3—No. 32127, United States of America 
v. B. & M. R.R. Co. 

May 3—No. 32128, Chamber of Commerce of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., et al. v. A. T. & 
S. F., et al. 

May 3—No. 32130, United States of America 
vy. W. P. B.R. Co. 

May 3—No. 32131, United States of America 
v. S. A. L. R.R. Co. 

May 3—No. 32132, United States of America 
v. B. & A. R.R. Co. 

May 8—No. 32133, Southern Manufacturing 
Co. v. N. C. & St. L., et al. 

May 10—No. 32135, Thompson, Weinman and 
Co. v. L. & N. et al. 

May 10—MC-C-2100, C. G. Hussey & Co., Div. 
of Copper Range Co. v. Roadway Express, 
Inc. 


fp lications 
and Petitions 


G.S.A.’s Attempt to Halt 
‘Flag Out’ Investigation 
Attacked by Proponents 


The General Services Administra- 
tion at no point in its motion ask- 
ing the Commission to dismiss the 
proceeding in MC-C-2015, Southern 
Motor Rate Increases—1956, dis- 
closed in what manner it was af- 
fected or possibly could be affected 
by the continuance of the investiga- 
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tion, said the Southern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference in replying to 
the motion. It asked the Commis- 
sion to deny the motion. 


For lack of prosecution and lack of 
merits of the record as it now stood, 
the G.S.A. asked the Commission to 
discontinue its investigation bringing in 
issue rates and charges of all motor 
common carriers of general commodities, 
with certain exceptions, intraterritorially 
within Southern Territory and inter- 
territorially between the east and south 
“to determine whether an order should 
be issued requiring all carriers that have 
not applied a general increase of 6 per 
cent to increase their rates by 6 per 
cent” (T.W., March 16, p. 20, and Oct. 27, 
1956, p. 68). 


G.S.A.’s Interest Questioned 


“In the present status of the proceed- 
ing,” the Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference said, “there is no order which 
affects the rates or charges which would 
be applicable to the movement of traffic 
in which the General Services Adminis- 
tration might be interested. In the second 
place, as is well known, since this investi- 
gation only relates to truckload or volume 
traffic the General Services Administra- 
tion always has available to it the pro- 
cedures under section 22 of the [inter 
state commerce] act. 


“In support of its motion for discon- 
tinuance of the proceeding, the General 
Services Administration expresses con- 
cern that the record herein ‘will become 
stale and of less and less value in de- 
ciding the issues.’ It is not understood 
how this fact, if it is a fact, can militate 
against the interest of the services of 
the General Services Administration. 


“In any event, if the record does ‘be- 
come stale’, procedures are available for 
the securing of permission from the Com- 
mission to bring the record up to date, 
both as to increased costs and any further 
revenues which the industry has secured 
in the interim period. As has been in- 
dicated to the Commission in the request 
for postponement of the further hearing, 
additional measures seeking revenue re- 
lief by the respondent carriers are under 
consideration. > 


“To the extent that increased revenues 
are secured by the respondents under new 
proposals, certainly they will affect the 
operating ratios already of record in this 
case and undoubtedly the General Serv- 
ices Administration would be the first to 
request that the record be brought up 
to date before submission to the Com- 
mission for consideration in such event. 


“The General Services Administration 
has submitted no justifiable basis for 
discontinuance of the investigation in- 
stituted by the Commission in this pro- 
ceeding, as hereinabove indicated, and 
the motion should be summarily denied. 
It is so prayed.” 


Virginia Ports Statement 


Charles R. Seal, deputy executive di- 
rector and general counsel of the Vir- 
ginia State Ports Authority, also filed a 
reply to the petition. 

“It is inconceivable,” Mr. Seal said, 
“that the General Services Administra- 
tion or any other executive agency of 
the United States could have an inter- 
est in this proceeding that begins to ap- 
proach the interest of the Virginia ports 
represented by this authority in having 
the issues determined and the rate dis- 
parities and discriminates against these 
ports removed.” 
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The issue was between the Hampton 
Roads ports, on the one hand, and the 
southern ports on the other, and is of 
no concern to G.S.A., he added. 

“Yet, by its motion, General Services 
in effect is injecting itself as an advo- 
cate into an issue concerning the welfare 
of, and competitive opportunities, of the 
ports of one state versus those of other 
states, and is asking the Commission to 
yermit the existing prejudicial and in- 
urious condition to continue by discon- 
inuance of the proceeding,’ Mr. Seal 
aid. 


Eastern Motor Carriers 
Ask More Time to Comply 
With Class Rate Order 


Motor carrier respondents in MC- 
‘-1600, Class Rates Between Middle 
Atlantic and New England Terri- 
tories, and embraced cases, have 
asked the Commission to allow them 
intil August 1 to cancel the rates 
found unlawful in the Commission’s 
report and order in the proceed- 
ings. Respondents also ask that the 
new rates be published effective on 
15 days’ notice. 


The Commission earlier had issued an 
order in the proceedings denying peti- 
tions for reconsideration and requiring 
the rates found unlawful to be canceled 
on or before April 22, on not less than 
one day’s notice (T.W., March 23, p. 48). 

The embraced cases are MC-C-1646, 
Class Rates Between Points in Middle 
Atlantic Territory, and MC-C-1795, In- 
creased Class Rates—Middle Atlantic 
Territory. 


Area, Pier Arbitraries 


“Among other features, the Commis- 
sion’s order herein requires the cancel- 
lation of certain area and pier arbi- 
traries applicable at New York and 
Philadelphia,” respondents said. “This 
will require many new calculations as 
the area arbitraries are now included 
in the rates. 

“The Commission approved certain 
arbitraries to be added to the basic rate 
scale for the movement of shipments 
weighing less than 6,000 pounds. It is 
important that these increases be made 
effective simultaneously with the re- 
ductions in order to prevent carriers 
serving New York and Philadelphia 
from experiencing an unnecessary loss 
of revenue. 

“At page 761 of the decision herein, 
67 M.C.C. 741, the Commission points 
out certain rate discriminations at the 
border of Middle Atlantic Territory and 
Southern Territory. It was impossible to 
give final consideration to this problem 
until the decision of the division herein 
became final. It is now necessary for 
these discrepancies in rates to be given 
consideration, not only under the proced- 
ures of the Middle Atlantic Conference 
section 5a agreement but also under the 
agreement approved for the, carriers 
operating in Southern Territory. This 
will take considerable time. 

“On April 16, 1956, the class rates in 
the affected territories were increased 
by 6 per cent and it is necessary that 
these increases be included when the 
class rates are published. 

“Your respondents desire that the 
tariffs, when published represent the 


then existing level of class rates. There 
is now published to become effective 
March 30, 1957, and later, increases of 
7 per cent in the class rates here in- 
volved. It would be fruitless to begin 
the final preparation of the class rates 
to be published as a result of this case 
until such time as it is determined 
whether these increases are to become 
effective (T.W., March 23, p. 13). 

“The respondents desire that the tariffs 
containing these newly-approved rates 
be as nearly complete and accurate as 
possible. If publication is rushed errors 
are bound to result. It is not the desire 
to postpone the effective date of these 
new rates any longer than necessary but 
unusual haste might mean unusual er- 
rors and waste. The shippers and the 
Commission’s staff should have ample 
time to examine these new tariffs before 
they become effective, hence your re- 
spondents suggest that the tariffs be 


on file at least 45 days before becoming 
effective.” 


Higher Louisiana State 
Fares Sought by Rails 


Railroads operating within Louisiana 
have petitioned the Commission to re- 
quire increases in Louisiana intrastate 
passenger fares matching those author- 
ized by the I.C.C. on interstate travel in 
Ex Parte No. 207, Increased Fares in 
Western Territory, 1956. 

The petitioners said the I.C.C. had au- 
thorized a general increase of 5 per cent 
in interstate rail passenger fares in 
Western Territory, including that part 
of Louisiana lying west of the Mississippi 
river, and an increase in round trip 
fares from 16675 per cent of one-way 
fares to 180 per cent of one-way fares, 
effective January 1, 1957. They said 
the Louisiana Public Service Commission 
had refused to let the railroads make 
similar increases in the state fares. Pe- 
titioners estimated they were losing $40,- 
000 annually without the increases in 
Louisiana fares. 

The petition, docketed as No. 32136, 
alleged that failure of the state agency 
to permit the increases caused the state 
fares was in contravention of sections 3, 
13 and 15 of the interstate commerce act. 


Rails Would Increase Rates 
To and From Southern Ports 


Replying to a petition of the Port of 
New York Authority and the Shippers 
Conference of Greater New York asking 
the Commission to modify its order in 
Ex Parte No. 206, Increased Freight 
Rates, Eastern and Western Territories, 
1956, so as to permit the railroads to 
restore port relationships, the railroad 
respondents (including southern rail- 
roads) told the Commission they had no 
objection to the restoration of differen- 
tials providing it could be done by 
increasing the rates to and from Gulf 
and south Atlantic ports rather than by 
reducing those to and from north At- 
lantic ports (T.W., March 9, p. 50). 

South Atlantic and Gulf port interest 
also have replied to the petition. They 
took the position that they would not 
object either so long as the rates to and 
from southern ports were not increased, 
as a means of restoring port relationships 
(T.W., March 23, p. 54). 
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“The railroads, particularly those serv- 
ing the Port of New York,” they said, 
“would have no objection to a modifica- 
tion of the Commission’s orders of De- 
cember 17, 1956, and February 4, 1957, 
for the purpose of restoring port rela- 
tionships as between north Atlantic, Gulf 
ports and south Atlantic ports if such 
modification should permit the restora- 
tion of differentials by increasing the 
rates to and from the Gulf and south 
Atlantic ports, rather than by reducing 
those to and from New York and other 
north Atlantic ports. 


“In the absence of a modification of 
this nature (permitting an increase of 7 
per cent to and from the Gulf and south 
Atlantic ports) these railroads ask the 
Commission to deny the petition and to 
leave to the railroads, as the Commission 
always has in the past, the problem of 
working out a restoration of port dif- 
ferentials. 


“This reply is filed without relation to, 
and without prejudice to, the issues pend- 
ing in I. and S. No. 6615 Equalization of 
Rates at North Atlantic Ports.” 


Local Cartage Group Asks 
Stay of New Leasing Rules 


The Heavy and Specialized Carriers 
Section of the Local Cartage National 
Conference of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., has asked the Com- 
mission to stay its order in Ex Parte 
MC-43, Lease and Interchange of Vehi- 
cles by Motor Carriers, or to grant oral 
argument on the matter of a stay, “par- 
ticularly a stay of that portion of the 
order which has been postponed to 
April 2, 1957.” 

The Commission, by order of November 
23, 1956, promulgated a complete set of 
regulations governing the lease and in- 
terchange of vehicles. The regulations 
became effective February 1 except that 
part setting a 30-day minimum period 
on the leasing of vehicles, which was 
postponed, at the request of the federal 
district court for the southern district 
of Indiana, until April 2 (T.W., Feb. 9, 
p. 55). 

Petitioner stated that it was particu- 
larly concerned with Administrative Rul- 
ing No. 103 made by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Motor Carriers and termed 
by the bureau to be the correct applica- 
tion and interpretation of the regulations 
in the absence of an authoritative ruling 
by the Commission (T.W., Feb. 2, p. 54). 

Petitioner said that Administrative 
Ruling No. 103 in fact and in law made 
the order of November 23, 1956, a “new 
and different order subject to all the 
procedure for review as now provided 
in the interstate commerce act.” 

Under the ruling as now made, it 
said, petitioner “will suffer grievous 
damage.” 

Petitioner said the order permitted 
nationwide van lines to operate a leased 
motor vehicle 3,000 miles without an 
official inspection while at the same time 
requiring petitioner’s members to con- 
duct inspection of a vehiclé six times 
or after 50 or 100 miles of travel, on the 
same journey. This was not based on 
real safety requirements “and in truth 
is discriminatory, unjust and unfair,” pe- 
titioner said. 
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“And neither is it a proper weapon of 
enforcement because it will impose noth- 
ing on the itinerant but merely imposes 
an undue and discriminatory provision 
on the legitimate, well-established car- 
rier,” it added. 


Canadian National-N.Y.C. 
lron Ore Rate Cut Brings 


Counter-Reduction, Protests 


A proposal of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, concurred in by the 
New York Central Railroad, to re- 
duce by 26 cents a ton, the rate on 
iron ore from Contrecoeur-St. An- 
toine, Quebec, Canada, to the 
Youngstown, O., area, has brought a 
counter-proposal by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad which reduces its 
rate on iron ore moving from a pier 
in Philadelphia to the same area, by 
the same amount. 


Both proposals involve iron ore mov- 
ing from Labrador by water to the 
respective rail heads, and both have 
drawn protests and requests for sus- 
pension and investigation. 

The proposal of the Canadian Na- 
tional is published on nineteenth re- 
vised page 73-B to its tariff C-U-120, 
I.C.C. No. E. 366, and makes the reduc- 
tion to Youngstown effective April 5, 
and twentieth revised page to the same 
page, applies the reduction to points 
taking Youngstown rates, _ effective 
April 8. 

Concurrence by the New York Central 
is noted by its I.C.C. concurrence F.X. 4, 
No. 21, according to protestants. 

The protested publication of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is the Pennsylvania’s 
freight tariff D-3250, AA-I.C.C. 2825, ef- 
fective April 11. 


All of the tariff publications were 
protested by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., Western Maryland Railway and 
Canton Railroad, jointly; the Maryland 
Port Authority, the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, the Steamship Trade As- 
sociation of Baltimore, Inc., and the 
Baltimore Custom House Brokers and 
Forwarders Association, jointly; and by 
the United States Steel Corp. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad protested the publi- 
cations of the other two railroads. 

The Pennsylvania railroad said that 
in order to preserve the competitive rela- 
tion between rates on Labrador ore from 
Contrecoeur-St. Antoine and from Phil- 
adelphia to the destinations involved, its 
tariff was filed reducing its rates from 
Philadelphia by the same amounts. 


“Should the Commission suspend the 
protested tariffs, as requested,” the 
Pennsylvania said, “this protestant pro- 
poses that its tariff reducing its rate 
from Philadelphia should likewise be 
suspended, thus insuring the continu- 
ance of the present rate adjustment 
pending investigation by the Commission 
and final decision.” 

The Baltimore railroads referred to 
the Commission’s decision in I. and S. 
No. 6074, Iron Ore from Eastern Ports to 
Central Freight Association Points, pre- 
scribing rates on imported iron ore 


through the various eastern ports to 
Central Freight Territory which is now 
subject to court review in the federal 
district court for the district of Mary- 
land (Dec. 29, 1956, p. 35). 

“We repeat and emphasize that the 
proposed reduced rate from Philadelphia 
is in contravention of the report of the 
Commission in I. and S. No. 6074,” they 
said. “wherein a rate of the same amount 
was found not just and reasonable and 
ordered canceled. 

“Moreover, it would change the rate 
adjustment now under review in court 
proceedings in which the Commission’s 
order involving the relationship of Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia and whether the 
rate from Baltimore should be 20 cents 
less than from Philadelphia is in issue. 
While that issue is before the court, the 
Pennsylvania certainly cannot be per- 
mitted to publish a rate from Phila- 
delphia 26 cents lower than from 
Baltimore. 

“In fact there is justification for the 
Commission to reject this Philadelphia 
rate. Since the Contrecoeur tariff pre- 
cipitated the Pennsylvania’s action and 
is bound to disrupt other rates, that 
tariff should be suspended as well.” 

The Maryland Port Authority and 
others said that the protested tariffs 
would deprive the Port of Baltimore of 
its natural advantages of location con- 
trary to the principles of section 3(1) of 
the interstate commerce act. 


U.S. Steel said that the rates protested 
were discriminatory and unjust and un- 
reasonable, and unduly preferential and 
prejudicial, and unlawful, in that the 
competitive relationship between the 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts 
with respect both to iron ore trans- 
shipped through ports in the Montreal 
district and through the ports of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, would be unduly 
disturbed. 


U.S. Steel said further that the rate 
proposed by the Pennsylvania was re- 
stricted to iron ore transshipped 
through a single dock at Philadelphia 
and did not apply to iron ore trans- 
shipped through the Port of Baltimore, 
from which port the Pennsylvania had 
heretofore maintained an equality of 
rates with Philadelphia on iron ore mov- 
ing to Youngstown and also on iron ore 
moving to Pittsburgh. Such restriction 
of the rate in question was unjust and 
unreasonable in that it unreasonably 
deprived shippers of the use of alterna- 
tive ports at an equality of rates, US. 
Steel said. 


Eastern Tank Truck Group 


Amends ‘Sec. 5a’ Agreement 


As a result of informal representations 
made to them by the National Industrial 
Traffic League and on consideration of 
a protest filed by the Department of 


Justice, the applicants in section 5a 
application No. 63, Eastern Tank Car- 
rier Conference, Inc.—Agreement, have 
amended their application for approval 
of a rate-making agreement by and 
among nine trucking companies engaged 
in the transportation of commodities in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, in the eastern 
half of the United States (T.W., Feb. 9, 
p. 59). 

The agreement was filed for approval 
under section 5a of the interstate com- 
merce act. Under this section, the so- 
called Reed-Bulwinkle section of the act, 
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carriers are relieved from the provisions 
of the anti-trust laws with respect to 
agreements among themselves for mak- 
ing rates and related matters, when such 
agreements have Commission approval 

The applicants said that the para- 
graph relating to a code of rate pro- 
cedure now providing that “appeals from 
the standing rate committee dispositions 
by member carriers must be received 
within 10 days of the disposition notice, 
and such appeal will refer the subject 
to the next regularly scheduled meeting 
of the general rate committee,’ would 
be amended to read as follows: 


“Appeals from standing rate com- 
mittee dispositions must be considered 
if filed within 10 days after publication 
of the disposition notice by any party 
who participated in procedure before 
standing rate committee. Such an ap- 
peal will automatically refer the subject 
to the next regularly scheduled meeting 
of the general rate committee.” 


Reason for Amendment 


Applicants said this amendment was 
made as the result of informal repre- 
sentations made to the carriers by the 
N.I.T. League who believed that the 
existing section did not clearly accorc 
to a shipper the right of appeal to th: 
general rate committee, and also in con- 
sideration of a protest of the Department 
of Justice which argued that the powe1 
to approve or disapprove proposals could 
be exercised without submission to a 
rate committee through which carriers 
would have the opportunity to consider 
and decide proposals. 


Another paragraph relating to the code 
of rate procedures now reading “any 
member is accorded the free and unre- 
strained right to take independent ac- 
tion either before or after any determina- 
tion under the procedures herein set 
forth” was amended, applicants said, so 
as to add a clause as follows: 


“And the conference is obligated to 
publish any tariff necessary to give effect 
to this provision.” 


This amendment was also proposed in 
response to an informal request by the 
N.I.T. League and on consideration of the 
protest of the Department of Justice. 


“Although the entire section B. 7— 
Right of Independent Action—is quoted 
verbatim from the application of Middle 
Atlantic Conference, Inc.,” applicants 
said, “this additional language is inserted 
to insure that the conference will be re- 
quired to publish all tariffs giving effect 
to independent action by member car- 
riers.” 


In view of this amendment and the 
absence of controversy as to facts pre- 
sented, applicants said, “it is requested 
that these amendments be accepted and 
that a proposed report be waived.” 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 19609 (second supplemental) 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., asks author- 
ity to issue its third installment of Series 
A equipment trust certificates in the amount 
of $6,600,000 as the final installment of a 
series totaling $14,160,000. Proceeds of the 
final installment would be used for the 
purchase of 45 diesel locomotives, applicant 
said. 

ca * + 

Finance No. 19687, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. records the acceptance 
of a bid, with respect to its equipment trust 
certificates in an amount of $7,500,000, made 
by Salomon Bros., & Hutzler and associates, 
of 99.278 per cent of the principal at an im- 
terest rate of 334 per cent. 
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Finance No. 19708, Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore Lines asks authority to issue a 
note in‘the principal amount of $4,000,000 
payable on or before April 29, 1960, for the 
purpose of retiring a note in the same 
amount due May 3. 

* > * 


MC-F-6539, Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., 
Springfield, Ill., asks authority to purchase 
the stock of Puritan Transportation, Inc., 
South Norwalk, Conn., and merge the op- 
erating rights and properties of Puritan into 
Hays, and to operate temporarily. 

~ * * 

MC-F-6540, Buckingham Transportation, 
Ine., Rapid City, S.D., asks authority to 
yurchase a portion of the operating rights 
ind properties of E. E. Culp and Theresa A. 
Culp, doing business as Culp Truck Lines, 
Dickinson, N.D. 

x * ~ 

MC-F-6541, Bill C. Robinson, Inc., Hous- 
on, Tex., asks authority to purchase cer- 

1in operating rights of Moss Smith, Hous- 

yn, Tex. 
* x a 

MC-F-6542, Interstate Passenger Service, 
ne., Rochester, N.H., asks authority to pur- 
hase all of the operating rights and equip- 
nent of Checker Cab Co., Manchester, N.H., 
nd to operate temporarily. 

* + 7 

MC-F-6543, King Van Lines, Inc., Wichita, 
Kan., asks authority to purchase certain 
yperating rights of Carl L. Lind, doing busi- 

ess as Globe Moving & Storage, Denver, 

olo. me ae 

MC-F-6544, The Pittston Co., New York, 
N.Y., asks authority to acquire control of 
Brinks, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

* * ~ 

MC-F-6545, Schwerman Trucking Co. of 
Ohio, asks authority to purchase certain 
yperating rights of Allmen Transfer & Mov- 
ing Co., Cleveland, O., and to operate tem- 
porarily. 


MOTOR RIGHTS APPLICATIONS 


Information from digests of applica- 
tions of motor carriers of property for 
operating rights, as made public by the 
Commission, appears below. Applications 


for authority to purchase operating rights, 
merge properties or franchises, acquire 
control, lease, or to operate temporarily 
are digested elsewhere under the caption 
“Finance Applications.” 





MC-730, Sub. 93, Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press Co., Oakland, Calif. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting shale 
oil, shale oil products and by-products, 
gilsonite products and by-products and coal 
products and by-products, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, between points in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah and New Mexico. 

MC-21807, Sub. 3, Fred A. George, Barre, 
Vt. Common carrier, transporting granite, 
serving as off-route points all points in 
New York within 10 miles of U.S. Highways 
4 and 9. Applicant seeks to extend author- 
ity in MC-21807 to transport granite, over 
regular routes, between Montpelier, Vt., and 
Newark, N.J. Service is authorized to and 
from all intermediate points and off-route 
points in Washington County, Vt., and those 
in N.Y. and N.J. within 15 miles of New 
York City. 

MC-30091, Sub. 38, L. F. Miller and F. D. 
Miller, dba Miller Motor Freight Lines, 
Wichita, Falls, Tex. Common carrier, over 
a regular route, transporting Class A 
and B explosives, between Dimmit and Here- 
ford, Tex., serving no intermediate or off- 
route points. Note: Applicant states pur- 
pose is to bridge gap between Class A and 
B explosives’ authority now authorized and 
that applied for in MC-30091, Sub. 37. 

MC-30244, Sub. 10, Shoemaker Brothers, 
Inc., State College, Pa. Common carrier, 
transporting (1) brass bars and rods and 
brass unfinished shapes and aluminum bars, 
blanks, stampings, unfinished shapes, ex- 
tensions, castings, forgings, moldings, rods, 
scrap, twinings and borings, from Belle- 
fonte, Pa., and points within one mile to 
Reedsville and Morgantown, W.Va., and 
empty containers or other incidental facili- 
ties (not specified) used to transport the 
commodities on return, and (2) zinc slabs, 
from Spelter, W.Va.. and brass scrap, copper 
Scrap, aluminum billets, blooms, ingots, pigs, 
Slabs, borings, scrap and twinings, from 
Reedsville and Morgantown to Bellefonte and 
points within one mile. 

MC-30605, Sub. 92, Sante Fe Trail Trans- 
portation Co., Wichita, Kan. Common car- 
rier, transporting general commodities, with 
exceptions but including Class A and B ex- 
plosives, serving the Glenn L. Martin plant 


adjacent to or in the vicinity of Kassler, 
Colo., as an off-route point in connection 
with authorized regular route operations be- 
tween Denver, Colo., and Albuquerque, N.M. 

MG-37473, Sub. 18, Detroit-Pittsburgh Mo- 
tor Freight, Inc., Cuyahoga Heights, O. 
Common carrier, transporting general com- 
modities, with exceptions, serving the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Euclid division plant on 
Ohio Highway 91 near Hudson, as an off- 
route point in connection with authorized 
regular route operations (a) between Canton, 
O., and Detroit, Mich., and (b) between 
Canton and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MC-38092, Sub. 2, Earle W. Noyes and Son, 
Portland, Me. Common carrier, over irregu- 
lar routes, transporting household goods be- 
tween points in Androscoggin, Cumberland 
(except Brunswick) and York counties, Me., 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in N.J., Pa., Del., Md., and D.C. 

MC-50132, Sub. 20, Central & Southern 
Truck Lines, Inc., Caseyville, Ill. Contract 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
canned goods, canned fruits and vegetables, 
pimentos and pimento hulls, canned or in 
brine, and peanut butter, from Haddock, Ga., 
and Fort Pierce, Fla., to points in Ala., Ark., 
Ill., Ind., Ia., Kan., La., Mich., Minn., Miss., 
Mo., N.C., Okla., S.C., Tex., Va., W.Va., Wis., 
and Neb. 


MC-52858, Sub. 60, Convoy Co., Portland, 
Ore. Common carrier, over irregular routes, 
transporting snow tractors, snow mobiles, 
Muskeg tractors and other self-propelled pas- 
senger and property carrying vechicles (other 
than the ordinary type of track-laying or 
pneumatic-tired tractors), designed for trav- 
ersing or operating on snow, marsh, 
muskeg, slopes, sand or any soft terrain; 
trailers and sleds therefor, and parts and 
accessories thereof when moving therewith, 
between points in Wash., Ore., Calif., Nev., 
Ida., Mont., Wyo., Utah, Ariz., Colo., N.M., 
N.D., S.D., Neb., Kan., Okla., Tex., Minn., 
Ia., Mo., Ark., La., and Alaska. 


MC-72444, Sub. 9, Akron-Chicago Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Akron, O. Common 
carrier, transporting general commodities, 
with exceptions, to and from the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. plant, five miles west of Lorain, O., 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
authorized in regular route operations. 


MC-76266, Sub. 96, Merchants Motor 
Freight, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. Common car- 
rier, transporting general commodities, with 
exceptions, serving the General Motors Corp. 
Euclid division plant, Summit County, O., 
as an off-route point in connection with 
authorized regular route operations to and 
from Cleveland, O. R 


MC-95540, Sub. 286, Watkins Motor Lines, 
Inc., Thomasville, Ga. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting manufactured 
fertilizer; fertilizer materials, including but 
not restricted to phosphate, super-phosphate, 
triple super-phosphate; animal and poultry 
feed, including but not restricted to citrus 
pulp, citrus pomace and citrus seeds ground. 
between points in Florida, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in Georgia on and 
south of U.S. Highway 80. 


MC-99844, Sub. 1, Richard Estes and Lesley 
Estes, dba Estes Trucking Co., Rifle, Colo. 
Common carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting general commodities, with excep- 
tions (1) from Rifle to points within 20 miles 
and DeBeque, Colo., and (2) between 
Debeque and points within 20 miles of Rifle, 
including Rifle. 


MC-102616, Sub. 636, Coastal Tank Lines, 
Inc., York, Pa. Common carrier, over irregu- 
lar routes, transporting acids and liquid 
chemicals, in bulk, in tank vehicles, between 
points in Kanawha County, W.Va., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Kan., Neb., Okla., Tex., and Wyo. 


MC-107171, Sub. 23, Juliano Bros., Inc., 
South Portland, Me. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting containers and 
wrapping materials, between Hartford and 
New Haven, Conn.; New York City; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass., and Newark, 
N.J., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Maine on, south and east of U.S. 
Highway 1 and U.S. 1 alternate from Kittery 
to Hancock, Me., including Mt. Desert Island. 


MC-107311, Sub. 12, Louis Alley, Clarkston, 
Wash. Common carrier, over irregular routes, 
transporting building materials and heavy 
machinery (1) between points in Ida., and 
Wash., within 150 miles of Orofino, Ida., on 
the one hand, and, on the other, points in 
12 counties in Montana, and (2) between 
points in Ida., and Wash., within 150 miles 
of Orofino on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in four counties in Oregon. 


MC-107515, Sub. 252, Refrigerated Trans- 
port Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Common car- 
rier, over irregular routes, transporting 
frozen foods, from St. James and Mankato, 
Minn.. to points in Ala., Ga., Fla., Tenn., 
and Miss. 
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MC-111329, Sub. 2, Cambridge Trucking Co., 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. Contract carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting foodstuffs, 
from Cambridge and Medford, Mass., to 
Westbrook, Auburn, Lewiston, Waterville, 
Bangor, Presque Isle and Portland, Me.; 
Dover, Manchester and Keene, N.H.; Rutland 
and Burlington, Vt.; Providence, R.I., and 
Hartford, East Hartford, Bridgeport, New 
Haven, Cheshire and Torrington, Conn., and 
empty containers or other such incidental 
facilities (not specified) used in transporting 
the commodities specified, on return. 

MC-111824, Sub. 4, William R. Simpson, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting pipe and pipe 
fittings, steel plate or sheet and plain or 
coated asphalt, from Harrisburg to points in 
Del., Pa., Md., and N.J. 

MC-112613, Sub. 1, T. Achenberg Trans- 
portation Co., Perth Amboy, N.J. Contract 
carrier, over irregular routes, tansporting 
medicines and toilet preparations, fom Perth 
Amboy to New York City and points in Essex 
and Hudson counties, N.J., and returned and 
refused shipments of those commodities and 
empty pallets, on return. 

MC-113539, Sub. 1, Porter Transportation 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting commercial 
fertilizer, in bags, from Lowell and North 
Weymouth, Mass., to Hermon, Me, and 

oints in Aroostook County, Me., and points 
n that part of Penobscot County, Me., west 
of U.S. Highway 2 and north of Maine High- 
way 157. 

MC-114112, Sub. 3, Edward D. Shaulis, Fort 
Morgan, Colo. Common carrier, over irregu- 
lar routes, transporting diamond core barrels 
and bits and tools used in connection there- 
with, (1) between points in Colorado on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in New 
Mexico and Arizona, and (2) between points 
in San Juan County, N.M., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Colo., 
Ariz., and Utah. 

MC-115309, Sub. 4 (correction), Transport 
Service, Portland, Ore. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting fuel oils 
to be used by road contractors, asphalts and 
road oils, from Martinez, Calif., and points 
within 20 miles to points in 12 specified 
counties in Oregon. 

MC-116076, Sub. 1, Walter H. Rountree, 
dba Rountree Trucking Co., Swainsboro, Ga. 
Common carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting lumber, from points in Screven, 
Effingham, Washington, Johnson, Emanuel, 
Laurens, Burke and Richmond counties, Ga., 
located on and north of U.S. Highway 80, to 
points in Florida. 

MC-116142, Sub. 10, Beverage Transporta- 
tion, Inc., Trenton, N.J. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting beverages, 
in containers, and empty containers and 
other such incidental facilities (not speci- 
fied), used in transporting beverages, and 
advertising material and premiums, between 
Trenton and points within 15 miles, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in Ky., 
W.Va., and O. 

MC-116142, Sub. 11, Beverage Transporta- 
tion, Inc., Trenton, N.J. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting beverages, 
in containers, and empty containers and 
other such incidental facilities (not speci- 
fied), used in transporting beverages, and 
advertising material and premiums, between 
Cumberland, Md., and points in New Jer- 


sey. 

MC-116444, Otto F. Setter, dba Trailer 
Transport, Spokane, Wash. Common carrier, 
over irregular routes, transporting trailers 
designed to be drawn by automobiles, in 
initial and secondary movements, in truck- 
away service, between points in Washington, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in the U.S. and D.C. 

MC-116452, Refrigerated Service, Inc., Mil- 
ton, Ore. Contract carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting vegetable oil products, 
from Wilmington, Calif., to points in Ore., 
Wash., and Ida., and empty containers or 
other such incidental facilities (not speci- 
fied) on return. 

MC-116464, Leo C. Hagg, dba Hagg’s Trailer 
Sales, Umatilla, Ore. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting house trailers 
designed to be drawn by automobiles, in 
initial and secondary movements, in truck- 
away service, between points in Oregon, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Wash., Ida., Calif., Nev., and Ariz. 

MC-116469, T. C. Fieldler and D. S. Wilcox, 
Jr., dba Anthracite Trucking Service, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. Contract carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting merchandise dealt in by 
wholesale, retail and chain grocery and food 
businesses, and, in connection, equipment, 
materials and supplies used in such business, 
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in a described area of New York and Penn- 
Sylvania, and (2) between points in that 
territory, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
New York; Newark, Jersey City, Camden and 
Trenton, N.J., and Philadelphia, Pa., frozen 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, sea foods, ice 
cream and unprocessed agricultural com- 
modities when transported on same vehicle 
with nonexempt commodities, from points 
in N.Y., N.J., Pa., and Del., to points in 
the specified area. 

MC-116475 (correction), Clyde S. Esty and 
Clyde S. Esty, Jr., dba Clyde S. Esty & Son, 
Westbrook, Me. 

MC-116494, Milwood Eubanks, Camilla, Ga. 
Common carrier, over irregular routes, trans- 
porting fence posts; creosoted lumber suit- 
able for piling, decking, etc.; poles, bare and 
creosoted, and cross arms, from Camilla to 
points in Fla., Ala.. Tenn., N.C., and S.C. 

MC-116512, Charles R. Hayes, St. Johns- 
bury, Ct. Contract carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting petroleum and petro- 
leum products, in bulk, in tank vehicles, 
from Portland, Me., to St. Johnsbury. 

MC-116517, Cyril P. Michaud, dba Portland 
Air Freight, Portland Me. Common carrier, 
over regular routes, transporting commodi- 
ties moving over airlines, when due to cer- 
tain conditions cannot be handled over local 
air lines, between the Portland airport and 
Logan International Airport, Boston, Mass., 
over U.S. Highway 1 and/or the Maine turn- 
pike, serving no intermediate points. 


MC-3252, Sub. 16, Paul Merrill, dba Mer- 
rill Transport Co., Portland, Me. Common 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
petroleum products, in bulk, in tank vehi- 
cles, from Boston, Mass., and East Provi- 
dence, R.I., to the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton, N.H. (Handling without oral hearing 
requested). 

MC-38791, Sub. 19 (corrected), Tuohy 
Trucking Corp., Carlstadt, N.J. Contract 
carrier, over irregular routes, transporting 
merchandise dealt in by wholesale, retail and 
chain grocery and food businesses, between 
New York City on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Burlington and Ocean 
counties, N.J., and empty containers or other 
such incidental facilities (not specified), on 
return. (Handling without oral hearing re- 
quested). 

MC-52579, Sub. 30, Gilbert Carrier Corp., 
New York City. Common carrier, over ir- 
regular routes, transporting garments and 
wearing apparel on hangars, and hangars, 
(1) between New York City and Kearny, 
N.J., and (2) between Kearny and Cleve- 
land, O., and Detroit, Mich., with condition 
that authority be limited to the transporta- 
tion of traffic moving between Kearny and 
Cleveland and Detroit in applicant’s trailers, 
on rail cars, in substituted rail for motor 
service, and that this authority and present 
authority on the same commodities between 
New York and Cleveland and Detroit shall 
be construed as comprising a single operat- 
ing right which shall be severable by sale 
or otherwise, and Kearny shall be served 
only for the purpose of pickup and deliyer- 
ing laden semitrailers at yards of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in substituted service. 
(Handling without oral hearing requested). 


MC-66562, Sub. 1335, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York City. Common car- 
rier, transporting general commodities, in- 
cluding Class A and B explosives, moving in 
express service serving Montrose, Pa., as an 
off-route point in connection with author- 
ized regular route operations between 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Sayre, Pa., as re- 
flected in MC-66562, Sub. 215. With restric- 
tions. (Handling without oral hearing re- 
quested). 

MC-66562, Sub. 1344, Railway Express Agen- 
cy, Inc., New York City. Common carrier, over 
regular routes, transporting general commod- 
ities, including class A and B. explosives, 
moving in express service, between Clarks- 
burg and Buckhannon, W.Va., over West Vir- 
ginia Highway 20, serving no intermediate 
points, as an alternate route for operating 
convenience only, in connection with author- 
ized regular route operations between the two 
cities, with restrictions. (Handling without 
oral hearing requested). 

MC-66562, Sub. 1350, Railway Express Agen- 
cy, Inc., New York City. Common carrier, over 
a regular route, transporting general com- 
modities, including class A and B explosives, 
moving in express service, between Hender- 
sonville and Rosman, N.C., over U.S. highway 
64, serving the intermediate points of Pisgah 
Forest and Brevard, N.C., with restrictions. 
(Handling without oral hearing requested). 


MC-109324, Sub. 11, Ben F. Garrison, dba 
Garrison Motor Freight, Harrison, Ark. Com- 
mon carrier, over regular routes, transporting 
geneal commodities, with exceptions, between 
Harrison and Lead Hill, Ark., over Arkansas 
Highway 7, serving all intermediate points. 
(Handling without oral hearings requested). 

MC-111560, Sub. 2, Albert Debraccio, Tall- 
madge, O. Contract carrier, over irregular 


routes, transporting aluminum storm win- 
dows and doors, and in connection, moldings 
and parts, glass, screen wire, plastic and 
rubber items used in assembly of aluminum 
doors and windows, from Sugar Creek, O., to 
points in Ill., Ind.. O., Ia., Ky., Md. Mass., 
Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.Y., Pa., Va., W.Va.., 
and D.C., and scrap aluminum from those 
destination points to Sugar Creek. (Handling 
without oral hearing requested.) 


MC-114194, Sub. 6, Kreider Truck Service, 
Inc., East St. Louis, Ill. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting pre-cast and 
pre-stressed concrete products requiring flat- 
bed equipment, excent commodities which 
require special equipment or special han- 
dling, from points in Nameoki township, 
Madison County, Ill., to points in Mo., Ia., 
Ind., and Ky. (Handling without oral hear- 
ing requested.) 


MC-116106, Sub. 2, Neil A. Smith and Don- 
ald W. Smith, dba Smith Brothers, Columbus, 
Ont., Canada. Common carrier, over irregular 
routes, transporting livestock, other than 
ordinary, including ponies, but excepting 
mules and horses, between ports of entry on 
the U.S.-Canadian border at or near Ogdens- 
burg, Alexandria Bay, Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo, N.Y., and Detroit and Port Huron, 
Mich., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in N.H., R.I., Del., N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla., 
and Ky., restricted to shipments originating 
in Canada and destined to U.S. points, or 
originating in the U.S. and destined to 
Canadian points. (Handling without oral 
hearing requested.) 


MC-116109, Sub. 2, Bart J. Solomon, dba 
Kansas City Tow Service, Kansas City, Mo. 
Common carrier, over irregular routes. trans- 
porting motor vehicles, by wrecker truck, to 
replace wrecked or disabled motor vehicles at 
point of wreck or disablement, from points 
in the Kansas City and Kansas City, Kan., 
commercial zone to points in Missouri and 
Kansas. (Handling without oral hearing re- 
quested.) 


MC-116374, James L. Spooner, dba White 
Line Trucking Co., Kelso, Wash. Contract 
carrier, over irregular routes, transvorting 
lumber between Rainier, Ore., and points in 
Whatcom, Skagit. Snohomish, King, Pierce, 
Skamania, Clark, Cowlitz, Wahkiakum, Lewis, 
Pacific, Thurston, Mason, Grays Harbor Kit- 
sap Jefferson and Clallam counties, Wash. 
west of the summit of the Cascade moun- 
tains. (Handling without oral hearing re- 
quested.) 


MC-116484), Max A. Widebrook, dba Brook- 
wood Garage, Kansas City, Mo., Common Car- 
rier, over irregular routes, transporting 
wrecked, disabled or repossessed motor ve- 
hicles, in truckaway (wrecker towaway serv- 
ice, including authority to transport a re- 
placement vehicle (tractor), to point of 
wreck or disablement, between Kansas City 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in Ill., Ia., Kan., and Okla. (Handling without 
oral hearing requested.) 


MC-67111, Sub. 7, Kain’s Motor Service 
Corp., Logansport, Ind. Common carrier, over 
irregular routes, transporting general com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Elwood. 
Ind., and points within 15 miles thereof. 
Note: The application is directly related to 
MC-F-6482, in which Kain’s seeks authority 
to purchase certain operating rights of El- 
wees Transfer, Elwood, Ind. (T.W., Jan. 5, 
p. 50). 


MC-80413, Sub. 6, McKay and MacLeod 
Corp., Salamanca, N.Y. Common carrier, over 
regular routes, transporting general commod- 
ities, with exceptions, (1) between Niagara 
Falls and Salamanca, N.Y., (2) between 
Jamestown, N.Y., and New York City, (3) be- 
tween Buffalo and Olean, N.Y., (4) between 
the junction of New York Highway 16 and 
39 and Wellsville, N.Y., (5) between the junc- 
tion of New York highways 16 and 408 and 
Andover, N.Y.; (6) between Dayton, N.Y., and 
the junction of New York Highways 241 and 
17, (7) between Hornell and Painted Post, 
N.Y., and (8) between Hornell and the junc- 
tion of New York Highways 21 and 17, serving 
numerous intermediate points and specified 
off-route points. Note: The application is 
directly related to MC-F-6510, wherein McKay 
and MacLeod Corp. seeks authority to pur- 
chase the motor carrier and authority prop- 
erties of F. D. MacKay, Inc., Salamanca. 
(T.W., Feb. 23, p. 73.) 


MC-97183, Sub. 10, Marion Trucking Co., 
Inc., Marion, Ind. Common carrier, over reg- 
ular and irregular routes, transporting gen- 
eral commodities, and, in certain instances, 
specified commodities, between numerous 
points in Indiana. Note: The application is 
directly related to MC-F-6512, wherein the 
Marion Trucking Co., Inc., seeks authority to 
purchase a portion of the operating rights 
and certain property of Kile’s Motor Express, 
Inc., Batesville, Ind., and Ralph Marcuc- 
cilli and Thomas Marcuccilli, of Marion, and 
S. G. Wright, of Upland, Ind., seek authority 
to control such rights and property through 
the purchase. 
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PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ‘ETC. 


MC-116293, Chicago, Saint Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Ry. Co. Common Carrier 
Application; MC-42614, Sub. 20, Chicago & 
North Western Ry. Co., Extension—Express 
Shipments. Applicant in MC-42614, Sub. 20 
asks reconsideration and amendment of re- 
ports and orders in connection with each 
application with respect to Condition No. 3. 

* * of 


Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and Interchange of 
Vehicles by Motor Carriers. Heavy and Spe- 
cialized Carriers Sections of Local Cartage 
National Conference asks_ reconsideration 
and modification of order of Nov. 23, 1956, 
and stay of contested sections of order 
pending disposition of this petition and oral 
argument before full Commission. 

7. ea 


Railway Mail Pay. 
move that Commission 


“ 


No. 9200, 
Railroads 


Western 
require 


the Postmaster General to make his cross- 
application more definite and certain. 
* ~ *” 


MC-109132, Sub. 9, Freightways, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Regular Routes. Applicant asks re- 
consideration. 

>= s oo 

I. & S. M-7047, Manufactured Tobacco— 
Louisville to St. Louis. Respondent motor 
carriers and Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc. ask withdrawal of their peti- 
tion for reconsideration and discontinuance 
of proceeding. 

* * BS 

I. & S. M-7730, Facing or Flooring Tile— 
Malone Freight Lines, Inc. Respondent asks 
reconsideration. 

_ a a 

MC-F-6518, J and L Lines, Inc.—Purchase 
—Jefferson Freight Lines, Inc. and Lambert 
Transfer Co., Inc. Applicants’ ask recon- 
sideration of request for temporary operat- 
ing authority. 

- * a 

No. 21492, Dewey Portland Cement Co. v. 
A. & E., et al.; No. 21500, Same v. A. & W., et 
al.; No. 21604, Same v. A. T. & S. F., et al., 
No. 21635, Same v. C. B. & Q., et al.; No. 
21661, Same v. C. R. I. & P., et al.; No. 21682, 
Same v. C. M. St. P. & P., et al.; No. 21977, 
Same v. A. T. & S. F., et al. Defendants in 
Nos. 21500 and 21635 ask modification of 
report and order of June 16, 1931, amended, 
and preference and _ prejudice findings 
therein. 

* ” ~ 

MC-2894, Sub. 13, Red Star Transit Co., 
Inc., Extension—Ford Plant, Chicago Heights, 
Ill.; MC-38551, Sub. 9, Ramus Trucking 
Lines, Inc., Extension—Same; MC-67818, Sub. 
59, Michigan Express, Inc., Extension—Same, 
et al. Applicants ask reconsideration. 

* ” te 

MC-76564, Sub. 53, Hill Lines, Inc. Exten- 
sion—Alternate Route. Navajo Freight Lines, 
Inc. asks reconsideration. 

> o + 


MC-113861, Sub. 7, W. H. Wooten and J, H. 
Parker, Extension—Shelby County, Tenn.; 
MC-111159, Sub. 18, Miller Petroleum Trans- 
porters, Ltd., Extension—Memphis, Tenn.; 
MC-104683, Sub. 18, L. L. Majure and Mrs. 
Jo M. Majure, Extension—Same. Appli- 
cant in MC-113861, Sub. 7 asks reconsidera- 
tion, reopening and further hearing. 

* * ok 


MC-115991, L. S. Cherry—Contract Carrier 
Application. Applicant moves reopening for 
further evidence. 

~ - * 

No. 31925, William Volker & Co. of Wash- 
ington, Inc., et al. v. U.P., et al. De- 
fendants asks reconsideration by entire Com- 
mission. 

~ » = 

Ex Parte 179, Rules and Instructions for 
Inspection and Testing of Multiple Unit 
Equipment. New York Central R.R. Co. asks 
exemption from provisions of Rule 91.417(b) 
on 275 multiple-unit cars presently in serv- 
ice on its New York Electric Division. 

* * x 


MC-4405, Sub. 274, Dealers Transit, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Fort Wayne, Ind. Class I railroads 
in Pacific Southwest R.R. Association and in 
Central Territory ask reconsideration. Con- 
voy Co., et al. ask reconsideration, and re- 
opening of proceeding for further hearing 

& ” * 


MC-31600, Sub. 394, P. B. Mutrie Motor 
Transportation, Inc., Extension—Bainbridge, 
N.Y. Rail Carriers in Eastern Territory ask 
reopening and reconsideration. 

* * a 


MC-103435, Sub. 2, Buckingham Transpor 
tation, Inc. Applicant asks reconsideration 
of order of Aug. 9, 1956, rejecting deviation 
notice of its intention to utilize deviation 
se between Denver, Colo. and Billings 

ont. 
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MC-111159, Sub. 18, Miller Petroleum 
Transporter, Ltd., Extension—Memphis, 
Tenn. W. M. Chambers Truck Line asks 
reconsideration. B 

MC-114475, Sub. 4, General Transport, Inc., 
Extension—Feed. Southern Railway System 
Lines, et al. move dismissal of application. 

> > om 


MC-115494, Sub. 1, J. D. Lewis Common 
Carrier Application; MC-115496, Sub. 2, J. E. 
Lee Common Carrier Application; MC-115558, 
Sub. 1, E. D. Towson Common Carrier Ap- 
plication. Seaboard Air Line R.R. Co., et al. 
1nd Watkins Motor Lines, Inc., et al. ask re- 
onsideration. 

* * 

I. & S. M-9518, Sugar—From Boston, Mass. 

» Points in Me. and N.H. Highway Trans- 
portation Co., Inc. asks vacation of suspen- 
ion order. 

* * = 

MC-F-6013, Jones Truck Lines, Inc.—Pur- 
hase (Portion)—-Yellow Transit Freight 

ines, Inc. Healzer Cartage Co., et al. ask 
reconsideration and oral argument. 

* * 


W-376, Sub. 13, Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
Corp., Extension—Intercoastal. Luckenbach 
steamship Co., Inc., et al. ask reconsidera- 
ion of order of Mar. 1, denying oral argu- 
1ent before Division 4. 

: * ” 

Finance 18767, East Washington Ry. Co. 
,cquisition. Applicant asks amendment of 
report and order of Jan. 14, 1955 to sub- 
titute in place and stead of figure 0.619 
miles, which appears in first paragraph of 
report. figure of 0.840 miles. 

« * * 

MC-4405, Sub. 274, Dealers Transit, Inc., 
Extension—Fort Wayne, Ind. Howard Sober, 
ine asks reconsideration. 

ck * 

MC-31600, Sub. 394, P. B. Mutrie Motor 
fransportation, Inc., Extension—Bainbridge, 
N.Y. T. I. McCormack Trucking Co., Inc. 
asks reconsideration. 


MC-110525, Sub. 292, Chemical Tank Lines, 
Inc., Extension—Elimination of Gateways. 
Applicant asks reconsideration. 

~ * ~ 


MC-115595, Sub. 1, A. G. Ogden and R. L. 
Ogden, Common Carrier Application. Ap- 
plicants ask reconsideration. 

” x * 


I. & S. M-9493, Frit—Baltimore, Md. to 
O. Points. Interestate Truck Service, Inc. 
asks reconsideration and vacation of suspen- 
sion order. 

~ t + 


MC-F-6091, Spector Freight System, Inc.— 
Control and Merger- Schumacher Motor Ex- 
press, Inc. Applicant asks leave to file 
petition for modification of order of Oct. 
8, 1956 to extent petitioner be permitted 
to retain, without compensation to Walter 
H. Schumacher, certain operating authori- 
ties, and North American Van Lines Agency 
contract. 

a * * 


No. 31721, Lykes Bros., Inc. v. S.A.L., et 
al. Defendant rail carriers ask reconsidera- 
tion, and dismissal of complaint. 

* * * 


No. 31970, Southland Co. v. Southern Ry. 
Co., et al. Defendants ask reconsideration 
by entire Commission. 

— * * 


MC-3753, Sub. 11, A.A.A. Trucking Corp., 
Extension—Bulk Flavoring Syrup. Applicant 
and protesting rail carriers ask reconsidera- 
tion. 


* 


MC-106289, Sub. 10, Skagit River Motor 
Lines, Inc., Extension—Upper Baker River 
Dam, Seattle, Wash. Inter-City Auto Freight, 
Inc. and applicant ask substitution of In- 
ter-City Auto Freight, Inc. as applicant. 

aie ° 


I. & S. M-8764, Chemicals—Darling Freight, 
Inc. Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc. asks that portion of testimony and ex- 
hibits of witness Schreiner be stricken. 


C omya laints 


U.S. Government Refiles 
Complaints With I.C.C. 


Assailing Railroad Rates 


Complying with orders of the US. 
Court of Claims requiring the gov- 
ernment, in two separate cases, to 
institute proceedings before the 
Commission leading to rulings on 
assailed railroads rates on military 
vehicles, the government has filed 
two complaints with the Commis- 
sion and, with the permission of the 
Commission, has withdrawn two 
earlier complaints presenting sub- 
stantially the same issues. 


The order of the Court of Claims re- 
ferred to a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in No. 18, 
United States v. Western Pacific Rail- 
road Co., et al., in explanation of its 
action. 

In that case the Court of Claims had 
refused to delay proceedings before it 
involving rates on napalm bombs until 
the government might obtain from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a rul- 
ing as to the reasonableness of the rates 
claimed by the railroads because of the 
two-year limitation against the filing of 
claims in the interstate commerce act. 
The Supreme Court observed that suits 
might be filed in the Court of Claims 
within six years from the date the claim 
accrued and it held that, as a defense 
to the suits in the Court of Claims, the 
government had a right to an admin- 
istrative determination by the I.C.C. of 
whether or not the rates were unreason- 


able regardless of the time limit in its 
governing act (T.W., Dec. 8, 1956, p. 91). 

An attorney for the Department of 
Justice said that the reference by the 
Court of Claims to the decision of the 
Supreme Court case was a recognition 
in the cases involving the military ve- 
hicles that the government had a right 
to an administrative ruling on the rates 
on the vehicles. 

The two complaints dismissed without 
prejudice by the Commission, on requests 
of the complainants, were in No. 31870, 
United States of America v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. et al., and No. 31782, 
United States of America v. Boston & 
Maine Railroad et al. 

The complaint in No. 31782, filed April 
27, 1955, assailed rates on military motor 
vehicles, from Culbertson, Pa., and De- 
troit, Mich., to Concord, N.H., and Ayer, 
Mass., in 1947 and 1948 and rates and 
rules governing such transportation for 
the future. 

However, acting on a motion of the de- 
fendant, the Commission, by an order, 
had dismissed the complaint insofar as 
it requested an investigation of rates, 
rules and charges on shipments made 
more than two years prior to the date 
the complaint was filed. 

The complaint in No. 31870, as origi- 
nally filed October 10, 1955, assailed rail- 
road rates on the transportation of mili- 
tary motor vehicles and trailers between 
points in 21 states and the District of 
Columbia, in the period from November 
4, 1946, through May 12, 1952, and for the 
future. 

On March 5, 1956, the complainant 
noted the Commission’s order in No. 
31782, and voluntarily amended the com- 
plaint in No. 31870 so as to withdraw 
that portion requesting an investigation 
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of the rates on shipments made between 
November 4, 1946 and May 12, 1952. 

With respect to the instant action, the 
Commission, by Acting Chairman Mitch- 
ell, entered separate orders in the pro- 
ceedings dismissing the complaints with- 
out prejudice. 


Court of Claims Cases 


The action in No. 31870 was on advice 
from the complainant that the US. 
Court of Claims suspended proceedings 
before it in No. 275-55 Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. v. United States, pend- 
ing a determination by the Commission 
as to the proper charges to be applied to 
the shipments involved. 

The action in No. 31782 was on advice 
from the complainant that the Court of 
Claims had suspended proceedings before 
it in No. 186-52, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road Co. v. United States, pending a 
similar determination. 

In accordance with the instructions 
of the Court of Claims, the government 
has asked the Commission for a deter- 
mination of the issues involved in the 
cases before the Court of Claims. 

The Commission has docketed as No. 
32126, United States of America v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co., the proceed- 
ing before the Court of Claims in No. 
275-55, and has docketed as No. 32127, 
United States of America v. Boston & 
Maine Railroad Co., the proceeding be- 
fore the Court of Claims in No. 186-52. 

As now filed, the complaint in No. 
32126 asks the Commission to determine 
the rate on numerous carload shipments 
of military motor vehicles and trailers 
from points within the United States 
to destinations on respondents’ lines, 
in the years 1942 to 1952, inclusive. 

The complaint in No. 32127 asks the 
Commission to determine the rates on 
numerous carload shipments of military 
motor vehicles from Culbertson, Pa., and 
Detroit, Mich., to Concord, N.H., or 
Ayer, Mass., in 1947 and 1948. 


Digest of Complaints 


No. 32126, United States of America v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


Asks determination of the rates appli- 
cable on numerous carload shipments of 
military motor vehicles and trailers in 
straight or mixed carloads in the period 
from 1942 to 1952, from points within the 
United States to destinations on re- 
spondent’s lines. Modified procedure 
ordered. (Curtis L. Wagner, Jr., civil 
division, Department of Justice). 


No. 32127, United States of America v. 
Boston & Maine Railroad Co. 


Asks determination of the rates appli- 
cable on numerous carloads of military 
motor vehicles and trailers, in straight 
or mixed carloads in the months of 
March, April, May and June, 1947 and 
April, 1948, from Culbertson, Pa., and 
Detroit, Mich., to Concord, N.H., and 
Ayer, Mass. Modified procedure ordered. 
(Curtis L. Wagner, Jr., civil division. 
Department of Justice). 


No. 32128, Chamber of Commerce of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and Triple 
AAA Co. v. Atchinson, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. 

Alleges rates on glass beer mugs, 

N.O.1.BN., on June 26, 1956, from Dunkirk, 

Ind., to Oklahoma City, in violation of 
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section 1. Asks cease and desist order, 
rates and reparation of $71.43. (Frank 
Kesler, manager, transportation division, 
Chamber of Commerce of Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) 


No. 32130, United States of America v. 
Western Pacific Railroad Co. 


Asks determination of the rates appli- 
cable on shipments of steel aerial bomb 
cases, filled with napalm gel, from Clover, 
Utah, to Wendover, Utah, and from 
Baldwin, Ark., to Stockton, Calif., for ex- 
portation, in the period from December 
12, 1947 to August 1, 1950. (Lewis A. 
Dille, civil division, Department of 
Justice). (T.W., March 23, p. 14.) 


No. 32131, United States of America Vv. 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 


Asks determination of the rates ap- 
plicable on 39 carloads of steel aerial 
bomb cases, filled with napalm gel, in 
the period from March 14, 1944 to Au- 
gust 8, 1944, from Ladora, Colo., to 
Huntsville, Ala., for storage-in-transit 
and reshipment to Charleston, S.C., and 
one carload direct from Ladora, Colo., 
to Charleston, S.C. Modified procedure 
ordered. (Lewis A. Dille, civil division, 
Department of Justice). (T.W., March 
23, p. 14.) 


No. 32132, United States of America v. 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co. 


Asks determination of the rates ap- 
plicable of 98 carloads of steel aerial 
bomb cases, filled with napalm gel, in 
the period from April 29, 1944, to June 
20, 1944, from Huntsville, Ala., Marion, 
O., and Ladora, Colo., to Searsport, Me. 
Modified procedure ordered. (Lewis A. 
Dille, civil division, Department of Jus- 
tice). (T.W., March 23, p. 14.) 


No. 32133, Southern Manufacturing Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. v. Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway Co. 
et al. 


Alleges rates on cotton work clothing 
from McMinnville, Tenn., to Columbus, 
O., moving prior to April 7, 1953, in vio- 
lation of section 1. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation of $571.43. Modified 
procedure ordered. (C. E. Widell, trans- 
portation director, Tennessee Manufac- 
turers Association, Stahlman Building, 
Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


No. 32134, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., et al. v. Central 
Railroad of New Jersey et al. 


Allege defendants have collected in 
the period from February 1, 1955, to 
January 31, 1957, charges for trimming 
barges used in transporting coal from 
New York and New Jersey piers to sta- 
tions of complainants in New York and 
New Jersey, without performing service, 
in violation of act. Ask reparation 
(William R. Joyce, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N.Y.). 


MC-C-2098, Allen Industries, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. v. Blue Line Transfer 
Co., Inc. 

Alleges rates on 88 shipments of auto- 
mobile parts, from Rahway, N.J., to 
Chester, Pa., between June 29, 1953, and 
October 6, 1954, in violation of sections 
216 and 217. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation of $2,180. (Harold M. 
Rossano, 1927 Leland Avenue, Detroit 7, 
Mich.) 


No. 32135, Thompson, Weiman and Co., 
Cartersville, Ga. v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co., et al. 

Alleges rates sought to be collected on 
numerous shipments of ground limestone, 
in bags, between May 1, 1954, and October 
1, 1955, between points in Alabama, on 
the one hand, and points in Georgia, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, on the other, 
in violation of section 1. Asks administra- 
tive determination. Modified procedure 
ordered. (Clyde T. Kilgore, 609-101 Mari- 
etta St. Building, Atlanta 3, Ga.) 


MC-C-2096, Paper—Charleston to Savan- 
nah. 

Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 2, acting as an appellate 
division, on its own motion, into rates 
and charges, and the rules, regulations 
and practices affecting such rates and 
charges, applicable on wrapping paper, 
minimum 72,000 pounds, from Charles- 
ton, S.C., to Savannah, Ga., as set forth 
in Motor Carriers Traffic Association, 
Inc., agent, MF-I.C.C. No. 448, supple- 
ment No. 44 thereto, on page 16 thereof, 
index 27718. 
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MC-C-2097, Fiberboard Boxes—Milwau- 
kee to Indianapolis. 


Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, Board of Suspension, to deter- 
mine the lawfulness of a rate of 60 
cents a 100 pounds, minimum 30,000 
pounds, on fiberboard or pulpboard boxes, 
from Milwaukee, Wis., to Indianapolis, 
Ind., as set forth in item 622.7 on fifth 
revised page No. 92-A of MF-I.C.C. No. 
A-111 of Transamerican Freight Lines, 
Inc. 


MC-C-2099, T. M. McLaughlin, doing bus- 
iness as Mack Brothers—lInvestiga- 
tion and Revocation of Certificate. 


Investigation instituted by the Com- 
mission, division 1, to determine if the 
respondent, of Victoria, Va., is not con- 
ducting operations in accordance with 
the terms of his certificate. 


MC-C-2100, C. G. Hussey & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. v. Roadway Express, Inc 


Alleges rates on shipments of sheet 
copper from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Kansas 
City, Mo., on December 27, 1955, and Jan- 
uary 19, 1956, in violation of section 216. 
Asks administrative determination. Mod- 
ified procedure ordered. (Edward H 
Craft, P.O. Box 4448, Pittsburgh 5, Pa.) 


Proposed Reports 


‘Minimum’ Order Urged on Motor Rates 
Between New York and Philadelphia Areas 


Examiner A. J. Roth Would Require Class Rates on Level With Those 
Published by Middle Atlantic Conference Subject to Rules and 
Regulations Published in National Motor Freight Classification 


In a recommended report in a 
complaint case described as the third 
in a series filed by the Middle At- 
lantic Conference with a view to ob- 
taining stabilization of the New 
York-Philadelphia area rate struc- 
ture, Examiner Arnold J. Roth says 
the Commission should find that a 
rate war exists among the defend- 
ants in the territory under con- 
sideration and, that, to correct the 
situation, it should prescribe mini- 
mum reasonable motor carrier class 
rates and charges. 


The examiner said the conference 
should be admonished to cancel com- 
modity rates it had published to meet 
the reduced class rates. 

In his recommended report in MC-C- 
1881, Sub. 2, Middle Atlantic Conference 
v. A.A.A. Trucking Corp., et al., to which 
exceptions are due within 20 days from 
the date of service, March 27, Examiner 
Roth said the Commission should make 
the following findings: 

“1. That a rate war exists among the 
defendants in the territory here under 
consideration; that it is hampering the 
establishment of rates which are needed 
to yield adequate revenues; and that it 
is causing destructive competitive prac- 
tices among the defendants in violation 
of the national transportation policy 
declared in the interstate commerce act; 

“2. That this situation will be cor- 


rected only by the prescription of mini- 
mum reasonable class rates and charges; 


Rates Recommended 


“3. That the class rates and charges 
of the defendants from and to the 
points in the area ... are and for the 
future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
they are less than the class rates con- 
tained in the tariffs of Middle Atlantic 
Conference, agent, as follows: Master 
tariff No. 15, MF-I.C.C. No. A-676, as 
amended, used in connection with the 
rate scale numbers at page 33 and 34, 
and rules 2, 2-1, 3, 10 and 19 provided 
in class and commodity tariff 35-A, MF- 
I.C.C. No. A-750, as amended, the list of 
points and rate groups found in group- 
ing tariff 12-I, MF-I.C.C. No. A-726, as 
amended, and the exceptions contained 
in MF-I.C.C. No. A-666, as amended, to 
the ratings, rules and regulations of the 
National Motor Freight Classification, 
(east) (MF-I.C.C. No. 6 of American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., agent,) ex- 
cept as provided in the next succeeding 
paragraph; 

“4. That the class rates prescribed 
herein shall be subject to the ratings, 
rules, and regulations contained in the 
National Motor Freight Classification, 
(east) MF-I.C.C. No. 6 of American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., agent, as 
amended, including supplements and 
subsequent issues thereof, except where 
exceptions to the said classification con- 
tained in the tariffs set forth in the next 
preceding paragraph result in lower 
transportation charges; and explosives 
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and dangerous articles tariff No. 8, MF- 
I.C.C. No. 5, of American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc. agent; 

“5, And that the complaint should be 
dismissed as to the defendants listed in 
appendix B hereto.” 4 

With respect to the last proposed find- 
ing, the examiner said that those de- 
fendants, 103 in number, had canceled 
their participation in the assailed rates, 
and that as to those who had canceled, 
complainant requested dismissal of the 
complaint. He added that one defendant, 
Hall’s Motor Express, Inc., in its answer 
to the complaint, consented to the entry 
of an order against it as requested in the 
complaint. 


Contentions in Complaint 


With respect to the contentions and 
allegations in the complaint, Examiner 
Roth said that Middle Atlantic Con,- 
ference, alleged that certain less-truck- 
load, truckload and any quantity class 
rates, and classification and exceptions 
ratings maintained by the defendants, 
applicable to the transportation of prop- 
erty between the New York area and 
Philadelphia area were unjust and un- 
reasonably low in violation of section 
216 of the interstate commerce act. 

The conference asked the Commission 
to prescribe minimum reasonable class 
rates, classification and exceptions rat- 
ings, rules and regulations, and zone or 
pier arbitraries in the New York and 
Philadelphia areas. 

Examiner Roth said that 763 motor 
common carriers operating between 
points in the involved area which pub- 
lished class rates lower than those main- 
tained by the complainant generally, 
were named defendants. 


Other Pending Complaints 


“The instant complaint,” he said, “is 
the third in a series of complaints filed 
with a view of obtaining stabilization of 
the New York-Philadelphia area rate 
structure. By complaints filed Novem- 
ber 1, 1955, in No. MC-C-1881, Middle 
Atlantic Conference v. A.A.A. Trucking 
Corp., et al., and November 4, 1955, in 
No. MC-C-1881 (Sub.-No. 1), Same v. 
Same, the conference alleges that certain 
less-truckload and any-quantity com- 
modity rates and certain truckload com- 
modity rates, also maintained by de- 
fendants, between points in the same 
area, are unreasonable. The less-truck- 
load and any-quantity commodity rates 
are alleged to be unreasonable to the 
extent they are less than class rates ap- 
plicable generally throughout Middle 
Atlantic Territory, and truckload com- 
modity rates are alleged to be unreason- 
able to the extent they are less than 
commodity rates prescribed as minima 
in Class and Commodity Rates, New 
York-Philadelphia, 51 M.C.C. 289, effec- 
tive August 21, 1950, plus the general in- 
creases approved by the Commission 
since that date. 


Commodity Rate Complaints 


“The conference takes the position 
that approximately two-thirds of the 
commodity rates published by the con- 
ference assailed in the complaints spec- 
ified above were published to meet 
lower nonconference class rates, and 
a prescription of the class rate basis 
sought here will enable cancellation of 
many of these commodity rates, thus 
greatly decreasing the scope of the re- 
lief alleged to be necessary in these com- 
modity rate complaints. 

“Thus, upon request of the conference, 
the commodity rate complaint proceed.- 


ings are being held in abeyance pend- 
ing determination of the issues herein. 
The conference contends that a pre- 
scription of minimum reasonable rates 
and charges is necessary herein because 
of intense competition among the de- 
fendants which has resulted in rate 
cutting by conference carriers to meet 
the lower rates of carriers not members 
of the conference.” 

After discussing the disruptions of the 
rate structure in the territory, which 
were shown to have been brought about 
by conference members taking increases 
in rates which non-conference carriers 
generally did not publish, Examiner Roth 
took up the differences in rates and 
classifications. 


Differences in Rates 

“There are in all,” he said, “21 differ- 
ent non-conference class rate tariffs, 
with 14 different levels of Class 100 rates, 
generally lower than those maintained 
by the conference. In a few instances 
individual rates are higher. The truck- 
load rates on traffic rated class 50... 
range from 48 cents to 62 cents, a differ- 
ence of 14 cents between the highest and 
the lowest. The conference regards these 
substantial differences in class rates 
levels as the motivating competitive fac- 
tor for the publishing of numerous com- 
modity rates for traffic which ordinarily 
and properly should move at uniform 
class rate, levels. 

“In addition to the numerous class 
rate levels maintained in the New York- 
Philadelphia territory, there are main- 
tained by some of the defendants classi- 
fications and exceptions tariffs which 
provide lower classification or exceptions 
ratings on numerous commodities than 
those maintained by the conference car- 
riers, which results in even greater dis- 
parities ... 

“For example, the National Motor 
Freight Classification No. A-2, to which 
the conference tariffs are generally sub- 
ject, provides a rating of Class 70, any 
quantity, on cotton yarn, N.OLI., in bales, 
while Classification No. 1 of the Associa- 
tion of Interstate Motor Carriers, agent, 
provides a rating of Class 57 on the same 
commodity. 


Exceptions Ratings 


“An exhibit of record discloses hun- 
dreds of instances in which the excep- 
tions ratings maintained by certain of 
the defendants are lower than those 
maintained by the complainant. For ex- 
ample, the conference exceptions tariff, 
MF-I.C.C. No. A-666, provides a rating 
of Class 35 on ammonia or ammonia 
compounds, cleaning, in glass, minimum 
23,000 pounds, the Association of Inter- 
state Motor Carriers exceptions tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. 14 provides a rating of 
Class 27% on the same commodity with 
the same minimum weight, and the ex- 
ceptions tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 4 of Capitol 
Freight Lines, Inc., provides a rating 
of class 30 on the same commodity, mini- 
mum 20,000 pounds. No exceptions rat- 
ings are provided in the conference tariff 
on less-than-truckload shipments, where- 
as in numerous instances the exceptions 
tariffs of certain of the defendants pro- 
vide lower ratings on such shipments. 


‘Serious Erosions’ 


“Based upon a study of one day’s traf- 
fic by 11 carriers with substantial op- 
erations in the New York-Philadelphia 
area, 51 per cent of the revenues were 
derived from traffic moving within this 
area at class rates, 38 per cent at com- 
modity rates, and 11 per cent at mini- 
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mum charges. In Middle Atlantic Terri- 
tory as a whole, based on a similar study 
by 63 carriers, 67 per cent of the 
revenues were derived from traffic mov- 
ing at class rates, 24 per cent at com- 
modity rates, and 9 per cent at minimum 
charges. These comparisons indicate the 
serious erosions that have resulted in the 
New York-Philadelphia area class rate 
structure as a result of competitive fac- 
tors.” 


Examiner Roth said that the class 
rate basis effective in Middle Atlantic 
Territory, prior to April 6, 1956, was 
sought as a minimum herein. Subsequent 
to that date, he said, rates 6 per cent 
higher were published for application in 
the territory outside of the area in- 
volved, and that this rate level could 
not be adopted by the New York-Phila- 
delphia area carriers because of the ex- 
istence of the lower competitive class 
rates here complained of. 


The conference believed that, on 
prescription of the level sought, the sub- 
sequent increase would be accepted by 
area carriers and in this manner uni- 
formity of class rate levels throughout 
the territory could again be accom- 
plished, the examiner said. 


Discussions and Conclusions 


“The New York Philadelphia carriers,” 
Examiner Roth said, “operate in the most 
important industrial and commercial 
area of the country, and their operations 
are characterized by high wage rates, 
traffic congestion, and intense competi- 
tion, which combine to make expenses 
high, revenues low, and profits meager. 
Inadequate profits tend to prevent these 
carriers from maintaining adequate and 
efficient transportation service in the 
public interest. 

“It is clear that these carriers have 
experienced operating ratios in recent 
years that are among the least favor- 
able of any carrier groups in the coun- 
try, and which provide unsatisfactory re- 
turns on investment in carrier property 
devoted to common carrier service. The 
ratios of working capital to current as- 
sets from, 1948 to 1954 show a decline of 
about 5 per cent, and the ratio of cur- 
rent liabilities to current assets has risen 
steadily. The ratio of current assets 
(cash and receivables) to total assets has 
declined substantially. 

“Generally, the New York-Philadelphia 
area carriers appear to be in poorer 
financial condition than the New Eng- 
land carriers, which received a minimum 
rate order in New England Motor Rate 
Increases, 66 M.C.C. 215, decided Janu- 
ary 9, 1956. Working capital ratios, 
which measure the short-term solvency 
of the carriers, indicate that over the 
years the New York-Philadelphia car- 
riers, as in New England, have been 
subject to marginal financial stability, 
and this instability does not foster the 
confidence of either creditors or poten- 
tial investors. 


Need for Stabilization 


“Clearly, those operators in the area 
which solicit only the most favorable 
traffic are satisfied with a profit on their 
costs for providing such service. But, if 
such a condition of the survival of the 
fittest is pursued, motor carriers with 
large capital investments, such as termi- 
nals, and which provide uniform, con- 
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sistent, and scheduled service for all 
classes and types of traffic tendered must 
suffer unwarranted attrition and such 
service will deteriorate. The most urgent 
need in stabilizing the rate structure is 
to create a uniform class rate level to 
prevent this condition. Of course, the 
fixing of general minimum rates cannot 
assure profitable operation, but it will 
prevent unlimited rate cutting on a 
purely competitive basis. 


“The existence of the diverse class 
rate levels in the New York-Philadelphia 
area; the evidence of diversions of sub- 
stantial movements of traffic, especially 
the more attractive traffic, to the lines 
of motor carriers which have lower rates; 
and the evidence of the destructive com- 
petition resulting from attempts of car- 
riers to regain or retain traffic which 
moves at class rate levels substantially 
lower than necessary to yield adequate 
revenues impels the conclusion that in 
order to prevent the circle of reductions 
of class rates, and to prevent further 
publication of large numbers of un- 
necessary low commodity rates and ex- 
ceptions ratings, which tend to forestall 
the maintenance of a rate level that 
will yield revenues sufficient to meet 
the needs of the carriers, a minimum rate 
order is necessary. 


“As seen, the evidence indicates that 
about two-thirds of the commodity rates 
published by the conference are based 
upon lower class rates of the defendant 
carriers. Therefore prescription of the 
minimum class rates herein should en- 
able the cancellation of the bulk of these 
commodity rates. The carriers should be 
admonished to accomplish this promptly. 
The prescription made herein should be 
held in force by order of the Commission 
only so long as it is necessary to attain 
stability of the class rate structure and 
halt competitive practices of a destruc- 
tive nature. Future attempts to engage 
in destructive rate cutting through pub- 
lication of lower class rate levels is prop- 
erly stopped by suspension and investi- 
gation of individual proposed reductions, 
either on protest or on motion of the 
Commission. 


“The conference requests a prescription 
of the New York and Philadelphia zone 
and pier arbitraries maintained by it. 
In Class Rates between Middle Atlantic 
and New England Territories, supra, di- 
vision 3 found such zone and pier arbi- 
traries not shown to be just and reason- 
able in connection with class rates. 
However, the order requiring cancellation 
of the schedules there involved has been 
postponed upon petition of certain car- 
riers. The record herein discloses that 
uniform arbitraries are maintained by 
practically all carriers serving New York 
and Philadelphia, and there is little other 
evidence to justify either the imposition 
of such charges in addition to class rates, 
or their intrinsic levels. There is there- 
fore no need shown for the action sought 
as to such arbitraries, pending final 
determination in the proceeding cited 
above.” 


Motor Finance Proposals 


By a recommended report in MC-F- 
6320, Arkansas Motor Freight Lines, Inc. 
—Control and Merger—Best Motor 
Freight, Inc., Examiner Joseph M. Zurlo 


has recommended that the Commission 
approve and authorize, with conditions, 
the acquisition by Arkansas Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc., of Fort Smith, Ark., 
of control of Best Motor Freight, Inc., 
of Dallas, Tex., through purchase of 
capital stock; the merger into Arkansas 
Motor Freight Lines, Inc., of operating 
rights and property of Best Motor 
Freight, Inc., for ownership, manage- 
ment and operation, and acquisition by 
R. A. Young, Jr., of Fort Smith, of con- 
trol of the operating rights and prop- 
erty through the control and merger. 


Undue Preference in State 
Rates on Limestone in Tenn. 
Found by I.C.C. Examiner 


Examiner Walter D. McCloud has 
recommended that the Commission 
should find that the intrastate rates 
on crushed limestone from Rock Hill, 
Danley, Franklin, Martha, Cowan, 
Hermitage, and Anderson, Tenn., to 
destinations in west Tennessee cause 
undue and unreasonable advantage, 
preference, and prejudice as between 
intrastate shippers and interstate 
shippers. 


In his proposed report issued in No. 
32014, Reed Crushed Stone Co., Inc. v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., et 
al., the examiner proposed that the un- 
lawfulness found to exist should be re- 
moved by adding to the intrastate rates 
on crushed limestone the increases au- 
thorized on such traffic by the I.C.C. in 
Rates, 1951, and Ex Parte No. 196, In- 
Ex Parte No. 175, Increased Freight 
creased Freight Rates, 1956. 

“The Commission should further find,” 
he said, “that the addition of the afore- 
said increases to the intrastate rates 
complained of will result in rates which 
do not exceed a maximum reasonable 
level. An appropriate order should be 
entered.” 

The complainant corporation, owning 
and operating a stone quarry at Grand 
River, Ky., where it produces crushed 
limestone, alleges, the examiner states, 
that carload rates on that commodity 
from Jessup, Ky., where its rail ship- 
ments are made, to destinations in 
Tennessee west of the Tennessee River 
are unjust and unreasonable, and that 
such rates of competing producers at 
Rock Hill, Danley, Franklin, Martha, 
Cowan, Hermitage and Anderson to the 
same destinations cause unreasonable 
disadvantage and prejudice to the com- 
plainant and unreasonable advantage 
and preference to its competitors. 

The Franklin Limestone Co., a com- 
petitor of the complainant, and the Ten- 
nessee Public Service Commission in- 
tervened in opposition to any increase 
in the assailed intrastate rates, he said. 


Competition Controls Rates 


The evidence showed, the examiner 
said, that the complainant’s ability to 
compete with Franklin was largely con- 
trolled by the level of their respective 
rates. Prior to July 15, 1955, he said, 
Franklin enjoyed a 12 per cent advantage 
in rate level under the Ex Parte 175 
general increase. In that period, he 
said, the complainant could not compete 
with its Tennessee producers at destina- 
tions in west Tennessee. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


When the railroads, in accordance 
with authority received from the Ten- 
nessee commission, increased their intra- 
state rates to the level of the interstate 
rates, the complaint again was able to 
také advantage of its location, in rela- 
tion to the destination territory, and 
sold a preponderance of crushed lime- 
stone moving into that area in the 
period July 15 through December 31, 
1955, the examiner said. 

On January 1, 1956, he continued the 
parity of rates was again disturbed by 
virtue of failure of the Tennessee com- 
mission to continue the 12 per cent in- 
crease on intrastate rates, with a result- 
ing loss of sales to the complainant. 


Rate Disparity Widened 


This disparity in rates was further 
increased on March 7, 1956, the examiner 
said, by the six per cent general in- 
crease on interstate rates authorized in 
Ex Parte 196, which was not permitted 
by the state commission to apply on 
intrastate rates. 


“These general increases today produce 
a disparity in rates of approximately 19 
per cent in favor of the intrastate ship- 
pers which to a great extent preclude 
complainant from selling its crushed 
limestone in a territory that should 
comprise its normal market area,” the 
examiner said. “The transportation con- 
ditions from Jessup to the west Ten- 
nessee destination are generally similar 
to those from the competitive Tennessee 
origins to the same destinations. 

“The evidence supports the conclusion 
that the Tennessee intrastate rates ap- 
plicable on crushed limestone cause un- 
due and unreasonable advantage, prefer- 
ence and prejudice as between intra and 
interstate shippers; that the interstate 
rates are just and reasonable, and that 
the intrastate rates increased to the level 
of the interstate rates would not be in 
excess of maximum reasonable rates.” 


The examiner stated in a footnote to 
his report that the complainant assailed 
rates only as they applied to crushed 
stone road aggregates in onen top cars 
having a shipper certified value of not 
exceeding $4 a net ton. 

He recommended that the Commis- 
sion overrule a motion of the Tennessee 
commission to postpone or dismiss the 
instant proceeding pending action in 
No. 31307, Tennessee Intrastate Freight 
Rates and Charges, 294 I.C.C. 663, decided 
April 20, 1955, in which the Commission, 
on Febraury 24, 1956, ordered that the 
intrastate rates be increased to the inter- 
state level authorized in Ex Parte 175. 
He said the federal Commission’s order 
was enjoined by a three-judge court for 
the middle district of Tennessee on the 
ground that the I.C.C. failed to give 
interested parties a further hearing on 
evidence relating to the commodities in- 
volved, including crushed limestone. He 
said the Commission had complied with 
the court’s order with respect to crushed 
limestone. 


Motor Service Recommendation 


Hearing Examiner James J. Williams, 
by a recommended report in MC-C- 
2042, Stiltz, Inc., Investigation and Revo- 
cation of Certificate, has proposed that 
the Commission find that the applicant 
carrier, a bus line, is not rendering a 
reasonably continuous and adequate 
service in conformity with its certificates 


The examiner recommended that the 
respondent be ordered to institute and 
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maintain such service and inform the 
Commission, under oath, whether or not 
compliance had been effected. Further 
procedure was recommended in the event 
the respondent failed to institute the 
required service. é, 

Any exceptions to the examiner’s re- 
port are due within 30 days from March 
22. 


Carrier's ‘Package Grocery’ 
Right Seen as Not Including 
Soap and Soap Products 


Evidence submitted by Dan’s 
Motor Lines, Inc., of Fredonia, N.Y., 
is not convincing that soap and soap 
products are or should be considered 
as “package groceries” within the 
meaning of that term and as de- 
scribed in that carrier’s outstanding 
permit, says Hearing Examiner 
Mack Myers, of the Commission. 


By a recommended report in MC-106- 
095, Sub. 3, Dan’s Motor Lines, Inc., 
Extension—Soap Products, Examiner 
Myers proposed that the Commission 
deny the applicant’s request for a per- 
mit as a contract carrier to transport via 
motor vehicle, over irregular routes, 
soap and soap products, from Cincin- 
nati, O., to Erie, Pa., Buffalo, Rochester, 
Jamestown, and Syracuse, N.Y. 


Dan’s Motor Lines, Inc., a corporation 
formed in 1956, holds a permit author- 
izing operation as a contract carrier of 
package groceries from Cincinnati to 
Erie, Buffalo, Rochester, Jamestown, 
and Syracuse, the applicant having 
performed transportation under contract 
for Procter & Gamble Co., according to 
the examiner. 


Transportation by Dan’s Motor Lines 
of soap, soap products and other com- 
modities from Cincinnati to the afore- 
mentioned destinations had been per- 
formed under an authority acquired by 
and granted to the applicant in 1952, 
to transport package groceries, and in 
the belief that such commodities were 
package groceries, within the meaning of 
that term, the examiner said. 


Carrier Asks Clarification 


“Applicant submits that the sole pur- 
pose of this application is to obtain a 
clarification of its right to transport soap 
and soap products under its present au- 
thority to transport package groceries,” 
he said. 


Examiner Myers stated that in two 
proceedings, namely, Bird Trucking Co.— 
Modification of Certificate, 61 M.C.C. 
311, and Beatty Motor Extension—Soap 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., 66 M.C.C. 160, the 
Commission held that soap and soap 
products and other nonedible packaged 
commodities were not “package gro- 
ceries.” 


“Accordingly,” he continued, “the con- 
clusion must follow that under its 
present permit embracing authority to 
transport ‘package groceries’ applicant 
does not possess authority to transport 
soap and soap products, all of which are 
nonedible commodities. Transportation 
of such articles should be discontinued 
immediately.” 


The evidence was clear with respect to 
the shipper’s preference for the ap- 
plicant, but was devoid of a showing of 
a need for the applicant’s service or of 


inadequacy, inability or unwillingness of 
available motor common carriers to pro- 
vide the service, the examiner said. 


Grocery Rights Purchased 


“It might be said here, as was pointed 
out in the Bird case, supra,” he stated, 
“that when applicant purchased its pres- 
ent permit which included the transpor- 
tation of ‘package groceries’ from its pred- 
ecessor he Knew or should have known 
or by inquiry could have readily ascer- 
tained at the time of purchase exactly 
what he was getting. 

“Applicant bought the permit with his 
eyes open and is now in no position to 
come in with the argument that he or 
the corporation should be permitted to 
transport commodities that are not au- 
thorized in its present permit just be- 
cause it and its predecessors have done 
so for a number of years. It is time that 
this illegal operation be stopped.” 

Any exceptions to the examiner’s re- 
port must be filed within 30 days from 
March 25. 


Corrected Report Issued 
On Foreign Auto Transport 


The Commission has issued a correct- 
ed recommended report of Examiner 
Michael B. Driscoll, in MC-52657, Sub. 
No. 485, Arco Auto Carriers, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Baltimore Foreign Traffic, em- 
bracing MC-52657, Sub. No. 490, Arco 
Auto Carriers, Inc., Extension—Chicago 
Foreign Traffic, in which the examiner 
recommended that Arco be granted 
common carrier authority to transport 
by motor vehicle foreign automobiles 
imported into the United States via the 
ports of Chicago, Ill., and Baltimore. 
Md. (T.W., March 9, p. 60). 

By the corrected report, three states, 
namely, Kentucky,’ Missouri, and Ne- 
braska, were added to the states to 
which the applicant would be authorized 
to transport the vehicles from Balti- 
more. 

Any exceptions to the corrected report 
are due to be filed within 30 days from 
March 22. 


Truck Rental Operation 
Found Contract Carriage 


A Commission examiner has recom- 
mended that the Commission order a 
motor carrier having no authority from 
the Commission to cease and desist from 
transporting beer from St. Paul, Minn., 
St. Joseph and St. Louis, Mo., and Oma- 
ha, Neb., to Norton, Kan., and empty 
containers on return, on a finding that 
the transportation under an equipment 
lease, is that of a motor contract car- 
rier and in violation of section 209(a) (1) 
of the interstate commerce act. 


In a recommended report in MC-C- 
1988, William L. Prickett—Investigation 
of Operations, embraeing MC-115754, 
William L. Prickett—Contract Carrier 
Application, Examiner Victor C. Swear- 
ingen also recommended finding that the 
shipper had aided and abetted in the 
conduct of the operation found unlawful. 
The examiner also recommended denial 
of a petition of the applicant in MC- 
115754 to dismiss the application on the 
ground that the proposed operation (in- 
volved in the investigation proceeding) 
was that of a private carrier for which 
Commission authority was not required. 
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The operations were under a lease 
agreement between William L. Prickett, 
and W. H. Archibald, doing business as 
Western Produce, a distributor of beer, 
Norton, Kan. The examiner said that 
from the facts of the operations it ap- 
peared that they constituted contract 
operations “by respondent Prickett,” and 
that they were not “those of private 
carrier by respondent Archibald” to 
whom the equipment was leased. 


‘Essential Facts’ 


The examiner listed the essential facts 
which he said established the motor 
carrier status of “respondent Prickett” 
and disproved the operations of a truck 
rental activity as follows: 

“1. Archibald gets motor equipment 
fully serviced plus a furnished and 
selected driver, with which his property 
is transported in interstate commerce, 
for compensation. 

“2. Archibald is guaranteed a fixed and 
definite cost for the transportation of 
his merchandise, the profit or loss, as the 
case may be, to enure to or fall on 
Prickett. 

“3. Archibald obtains service of motor 
equipment without responsibility for 
collision, upset or fire. 

“4. Archibald receives a transportation 
service unburdened by the 3 per cent 
transportation tax on the amount paid 
to Prickett. 

“5. Archibald is released from all costs 
of taxes, licenses, fees, and cost of op- 
eration.” 

Exceptions to the recommended report 
of the examiner must be filed with the 


Commission within 30 days from March 
26. 


Examiner Would Authorize 
Sale of Shirks to Norwalk 


An examiner of the Commission has 
recommended that the agency approve 
and authorize the acquisition, with con- 
ditions, by Norwalk Truck Lines, Inc., of 
Norwalk, O., of control of Shirks Motor 
Express Corp., of Lancaster, Pa., through 
purchase of capital stock. 


A recommended report of Hearing 
Examiner Elden J. Miller was issued in 
MC-F-6229, Norwalk Truck Lines, Inc. 
—Control—Shirks Motor Express Corp., 
embracing Finance No. 19477, Norwalk 
Truck Lines, Inc.—Issuance of Securities. 


The examiner proposed that the Com- 
mission approve acquisition by Norwalk 
of control of Shirks by purchase of all 
its outstanding common capital stock 
and, in turn, acquisition of control by 
John F. Ernsthausen and Doris E. 
Ernsthausen, both of Norwalk, O., who 
controlled the Norwalk firm through 
stock ownership. 


In Finance No. 19477, the examiner 
recommended the granting of authority 
to the Norwalk firm to issue not more 
than 6,779 shares of its class B common 
capital stock of $1 par value each. 

“Shirks and Norwalk,” the examiner 
said, “have interlined substantial traf- 
fic for many years and would continue 
such operations. Ne motor common 
carrier opposed the application and 
eastern railroads, which appeared in op- 
position, introduced no evidence. There 
is nothing of record to indicate that 
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approval of the applications would af- 
fect these railroads. 


“It seems apparent that Shirks is un- 
able to continue operations without 
some additional financial and manager- 
ial assistance. Norwalk is willing to 
provide that aid which, in the ex- 
aminer’s opinion, is essential to prevent- 
ing Shirks from going into bankruptcy 
and would be in the public interest.” 


Any exceptions to the examiner’s re- 
port must be filed with the Commission 
within 30 days from March 26. 


MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of service of reports (25 days 
if general office of a party to a proceed- 
ing, or the office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of El 
Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
Helena, Mont.) unless exceptions have 
been filed within the 20-day period, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed 
by the Commission. 

State in which applicant for certificate 
license or permit has home Office is shown 
below in “black face” type, with name 
of town or city following. 


Certificates—Licenses—Permits 


California (Maywood) — MC-116315, 
Livestock Truck & Equipment Co., Com- 
mon Carrier. Denial of certificate pro- 
posed. Mbolasses, in bulk, in tank trucks 
and tank trailers, from points in Cali- 
fornia to points in Nevada and Utah, 
and cattle, on return trips. 


Canada (Farnham, Quebec) — MC- 
166223, Martel Express. Ltd., Common 
Carrier. Denial of certificate proposed. 
Woodflour, over irregular routes, from 
Bath, Me., and Ogdensburg, N.Y., to 
the U.S.-Canada boundary at Rouses 
Point, and North Troy, N.Y. 


Colorado (Denver)—MC-76032, Sub. 99, 
Navajo Freight Lines, Inc., Extension— 
Between Springer and Clovis, N.M. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between Springer and 
Clovis, N.M., and return, over a described 
route, serving all intermediate points, 
including the termini of Springer and 
Clovis, conditioned on (1) request for 
cancellation of authority authorizing 
service between San Jon and Clovis, 
serving all intermediate points, but with 
no service at Clovis, and (2) limitation 
of authority to transport dangerous ex- 
plosives to a period expiring five years 
from effective date of certificate. 


Florida (Sanford)—MC-115322, Sub. 5, 
J. M. Blythe, dba J. M. Blythe Motor 
Lines, Extension—Ports of Entry. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Over irregular routes, 
in vehicles equipped with mechanical 
refrigeration, (1) in foreign commerce, 
(a) citrus products, not canned and not 
frozen, from points in Florida to ports 
of entry at or near the U.S.-Canada 
border in N.Y., Vt., N.H., and Me.; (b) 
frozen citrus products, from points in 
Florida, with exceptions, to ports of 
entry in (a) above, and (2) in interstate 
or foreign commerce, frozen foods (a) 
from Leesburg, Auburndale, Plymouth, 
and Frostproof, Fla., to points in N.Y. 
on and north of U.S. Highway 20, and 
to points in Vt., N.H., and Me., and (b) 
from Plant City, Tampa, and Dade City, 


Fla., to points in New York on and 
north of U.S. Highway 20, and to ports 
of entry at nor near the U.S.-Canada 
boundary in Vt., N.H., and Me. 

Florida (Tallahassee ) — MC-112520, 
Sub. 9, South State Oil Co., Extension— 
Liquid Naval Stores. Certificate pro- 
posed. Resinous compounds, rosin, rosin 
derivatives, tall oil products, and foundry 
core compounds, in bulk, in tank ve- 
hicles, from Pensacola, Fla., to points 
in Ark., Ill., Mo., O., and Tenn., over 
irregular routes. 

Georgia (Atlanta)—-MC--107515, Sub. 
230, Refrigerated Transport Co., Inc., 
Extension—Meat (corrected report). 
Certificate proposed, with authority for 
dual operations. Frozen meats, from 
points in Florida to points in Ala., N.C.. 
S.C., Miss., Tenn., La., and Ark., over 
irregular routes. 


Georgia (Atlanta) —-MC-103051, Sub. 26, 
Walker Hauling Co., Inc., Extension— 
Syrup. Certificate proposed. Corn 
syrup, liquid sugar, and blends of corn 
syrup and liquid sugar, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from Atlanta, Ga., to points in 
Ala., Fla., S.C., and Tenn., over irregular 
routes. 

Georgia (Atlanta)—-MC-107515, Sub. 
239, Refrigerated Transport Co., Inc., 
Extension—Fort Smith, Ark. (Corrected 
report.) Certificate and approval of dual 
operations proposed. Meat, meat prod- 
ucts, and meat by-products, from Fort 
Smith, Ark., to points in Ga., Fla., N.C., 
and S.C., and described areas in Tenn. 
and Ala., over irregular routes. 

Georgia (Decatur)—MC-115923, Sub. 1, 
Chancey Bros. Truck Line, Extension— 
Lumber (Chancey Truck Line, Inc., sub- 
stituted for applicant at hearing). Certifi- 
cate proposed. Lumber, except plywood. 
between points in Ga., N.C., S.C., and 
specified parts of Ala. and Tenn., over 
irregular routes. 


Georgia (Gainesville)—-MC-31675, Sub. 
15, Northern Freight Lines, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Clarkesville (corrected report). 
Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, between Cornelia, 
Ga., and Dahlonega, Ga., and return, 
over a specified route, serving all inter- 
mediate points and the off-route points 
of Habersham Mills and Helen, Ga. 


Georgia (Savannah)—MC-105632, Sub. 
19, Central of Georgia Motor Transport 
Co., Extension—Alabama (corrected re- 
port). Certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, except those moving in ex- 
press service, between Eufaula and 
Montgomery, Ala., over U.S. Highway 82, 
serving the intermediate points of Lugo, 
Bates, Comer, Midway, Three Notch, and 
Union Springs, Ala., and the off-route 
points of Fitzpatrick, Pike Road, and 
Thames, Ala., subject to conditions, in- 
cluding one that service be limited to 
that which is auxiliary to or supple- 
mental of the rail service of the Central 
of Georgia Railway Co., and another 
that authority to transport dangerous 
explosives be limited to a period ex- 
piring five years from the effective date 
of the certificate. 


Gecrgia (Savannah)—MC-115892, Sub. 
2, A. A. Thomas, dba J-C Warehouse & 
Transfer, Central Carrier. Permit pro- 
posed. Meat, meat products, meat by- 
products, dairy products, and articles dis- 
tributed by meat packing-houses, from 
Savannah, Ga., to points in a described 
area of Ga. and S. C., over irregular 
routes. 

Illinois (Belvidere)—-MC-18212, Sub. 7, 
Belvidere Transfer, Inc., Extension— 
Chicago-Freeport. Denial of certificate 
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proposed. Over regular routes, general 
commodities, with exceptions, between 
Freeport, Ill., and Chicago, Ill., and re- 
turn, over U.S. Highway 20, serving the 
intermediate points of Rockford, Belvi- 
dere, Garden Priarie, Marengo, Elgin 
Becatonica, Winnebago, Loves Par, 
Greater Rockford Airport, New Milford, 
Cherry Balley, Union, and points in the 
Chicago commercial zone, as off-route 
points. 

Illinois (Chicago) —-MC-20697, Sub. 30, 
The Willett Co., Extension—Vitamin 
B-12 Extract. Permit proposed, with 
authority for dual operations, Vitamin 
B-12 extract, in bulk, in tank vehicles 
from Milwaukee, Wis., to Bradley, IIl., 
over irregular routes. 

Illinois (Chicago) —MC-4405, Sub. 283 
Dealers Transit, Inc., Extension—St 
Clair, Mo. Certificate proposed. Over 
irregular routes, truck and _ trailer 
bodies, assembled and unassembled 
from St. Clair, Mo., to points in La. 
Ky., Va., Ariz., O., Ill., and Tex. 

Illinois (C hicago)—MC-52657, Sub 
489, Arco Auto Carriers, Inc., Extension— 
Bryan, O. Certificate proposed. Over ir- 
regular routes, (1) transit or truck mix- 
ers and integral component parts thereof 
when moving with transit or truck 
mixers (except those requiring special 
equipment because of weight or size), 
from Bryan, O., to Los Angeles, Calif. 
District of Columbia, and points in 38 
states; (2) truck cabs, from Chicago, 
Tll., to Los Angeles and Bryan, from 
Bryan to Los Angeles, and from Lans- 
ing, Mich., to Los Angeles; (3) trailers, 
other than those designed to be drawn 
by passenger authomobiles, in initial 
movements, truckaway and driveaway, 
from Bryan to all points in the US., and 
(4) tractors, in secondary movements, 
driveaway, (only when drawing trailers 
moving in initial driveaway service from 
Bryan from Bryan to points in 25 states 
and District of Columbia. 

Illinois (Chicago)—-MC-72997, Sub. 15, 
Liberty Trucking Co., Extension—Deer- 
field, Wis. Certificate proposed. Milk and 
cream, in cans, and butter and bakers 
cottage cheese, from Deerfield, Wis., to 
junction U.S. Highway 51 and Wiscon- 
sin Highway 73 (near Albion, Wis.), 
over Wisconsin Highway 73, serving no 
intermediate points, and empty contain- 
ers on return. 


Illinois (Chicago)—-MC-109465, Sub. 7, 
Great Lakes Solvents, Inc., Extension— 
Chemicals. Permit proposed. Over ir- 
regular routes, liquid chemicals and sol- 
vents, in bulk, in tank vehicles, (1) from 
Shell Chemical Corp. and Shell Oil Co. 
storage facilities at Chicago, IIl., to Louis- 
ville, Ky., to points in described areas of 
Mich. and Ind.; (2) from storage facil- 
ities of the Shell Chemical Corp. and 
Shell Oil Co. at Chicago and on or 
adjacent to the Chicago Sanitary Ship 
Canal in Bedford Park, IIl., to points in 
Minn., Ia., Mo., O., and described areas 
of Wis., Kan., Ky., and Tenn., and (3) 
between the origin points in (2) above 
and Industry, Pa. 

Illinois (Chicago)-—MC-116059, Ray- 
mond Brown and Bernard Friedman, 
dba Brown Brothers Cartage Service, 
Contract Carrier. Permit and approval of 
dual operations proposed. Commodities 
dealt in by retail furniture dealers, in 
retail delivery serving, from the Libb: 
Furniture and Appliance Co. stores and 
warehouses in the Chicago, IIl., com- 
mercial zone, and from Waukegan, IIl 
to points in IIll., Ind., Mich., Wis., anc 
those in Iowa on and east of US. High 
way 69, and damaged, defective, re- 
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turned, used, repossessed, and trade-in 
merchandise on return, over irregular 
routes. 

Illinois (Franklin Park)—MC-113168, 
Sub. 4, Park Trucking and Supply, Inc., 
Extension—Cement in Bulk. Certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, cement 
in bulk, in tank vehicles, from Buffing- 
ton, Ind., to points in a specified part of 
Illinois. 

Indiana (Brazil) —MC-15808, Sub. 18, 
Girton Bros, Inc., Extension—New 
Goshen, Ind. Permit proposed. Petroleum 
and petroleum products, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from the Socony Mobile Oil Co., 
Inc., pipeline terminal north of New 
Goshen, Ind., to points in Illinois, over 
irregular routes. 

Indiana (Clarksville) —-MC-111069, Sub. 
13, Coldway Carriers, Inc., Extension— 
Meat and Meat Products. Permit pro- 
posed. Over irregular routes, meats, 
meat products, and meat by-products, 
from Louisville, Ky., to Montgomery, 
Ala., Atlanta, Ga., Charleston, S.C., 
Wilmington, Del., and Worcester and 
Salem, Mass. 

Indiana (Corydon)—MC-54855, Sub. 3, 
Louisville, New Albany & Corydon Rail- 
road Co., Extension—Irregular Routes. 
Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, between Corydon, Ind., and points 
in Harrison County, Ind., over irregular 
routes, subject to the condition that au- 
thority to transport dangerous explosives 
be limited to a period expiring five years 
from the effective date of the certificate. 

Indiana (Fortville)—MC-109451, Sub. 
64, Ecoff Trucking, Inc., Extension— 
Acids. Permit proposed. Over irregular 
routes, (1) nitric acid, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from Sterlington, La., to Terre 
Haute, Ind., (2) hydrofluosilicic acid, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, (a) from the 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
plant at Lockland, O., to points in Ind., 
Mich., Ill., Mo., Wis., and Ia., and (b) 
from the International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. plant at Chicago Heights, 
Ill., to points in Ind., Mich., Mo., Wis., 
Ta., and O., and (3) sulphuric acid, from 
the Lockland plant to points in IIl., and 
Ind., except Fort Wayne, Jefferson, In- 
dianapolis and Hartsdale, Ind. 

Indiana (Fort Wayne) — MC-107012, 
Sub. 22, North American Van Lines, Inc., 
Extension—Musical Instruments, embrac- 
ing MC-22254, Sub. 23, Trans-American 
Van Service, Inc., Extension—Musical In- 
struments. Denial of certificate proposed 
in MC-107012, Sub. 22, and certificate 
proposed in MC-22254, Sub. 23. In MC- 
107012, Sub. 22, over irregular routes, 
uncrated pianos and musical instru- 
ments, and parts thereof when trans- 
ported in connection therewith, from 
Corinth, Miss., to points in Ala., Ark., 
Fla., Ga., Kan., Ky., La., Mo., N.C., Okla., 
S.C., Tenn., and Tex., and damaged or 
defective pianos and musical instruments 
on return. In MC-22254, Sub. 23, over 
irregular routes, pianos and organs, un- 
crated, from Corinth, Miss., to points in 
Ala., La., Miss., Mo., N.C., Okla., S.C., 
Tenn., and Tex. 


Indiana (Peru)—MC-116208, Sub. 1, 
C. W. Smith, dba Loader Transport, 
Contract Carrier. Permit proposed. Man- 
ure loaders and accessories therefor, 
when shipped in connection therewith, 
over irregular routes, from Peru, Ind., 
to points in Ga., Ill., Ia., Kan., Minn., 
Mo., Mass., Md., Neb., N.C., N.D., N.Y., 
O., Pa., S.D., Tenn., Va., Wis., and Mich. 
(except Detroit), and damaged or defec- 
tive shipments On return. 


Iowa (Iowa City)—MC-92983,. Sub. 
183, Eldon Miller, Inc., Extension—Tulsa, 


Okla. Certificate proposed. Over ir- 
regular routes, acids and.chemicals, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles. between Tulsa, 
Okla., and points in Ark., Kan., La., Mo., 
and Tex., with specified commodity and 
territorial exceptions, subject to con- 
dition that service not be tacked or 
joined with any other authority ‘now 
or hereafter” held by applicant for the 
purpose of performing through service. 

Iowa (Lake City)—-MC-6851, Sub. 1, 
George Stanfield and Maurice Stanfield, 
dba Stanfield Truck Line, Extension— 
Minnesota Points. Certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, (1) cracklings, 
tankage, and meat scraps, in bulk, from 
Woodward, Corning and Lake City, Ia., 
and points within five miles of each, to 
New Ulm and Redwood Falls, Minn., and 
points within five miles of each, and (2) 
feather meal from Lake City and Corn- 
ing, Ia., and points within five miles 
of each, to Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Iowa (Milton)—-MC-113082, Sub. 3, 
Clark Stookesberry, Extension—Okla- 
homa. Permit proposed. Over irregu- 
lar routes, (1) wire  bottle-carrying 
crates and wire baskets, from Keo- 
sauqua, Ia., to points in Oklahoma, and 
(2) used wire bottle-carrying crates and 
wire baskets, and empty containers for 
the above on return. 

Kansas _ (Beattie)—MC-33037, Sub. 3, 
Francis Studer and Merlin Studer, dba 
Studer Truck Line, Extension—Processed 
Mill Feeds. Certificate proposed. Over 
irregular routes, processed mill feeds and 
dry commercial fertilizer, in bulk and in 
containers, from Marysville, Kan., to 
points in Nebraska on and east of US. 
Highway 83. 

Kansas (Great Bend)—MC-116317, L. 
T. Shafer, Contract Carrier. Permit 
proposed. Over irregular routes, brick 
and tile, including ceramic and masonry 
products, from Great Bend and Kanoplis, 
Kan., to points described areas of 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
and Texas. 

Kansas (Kansas City) —MC-29566, Sub. 
44, Southwest Freight Lines, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Arkansas City. Certificate proposed. 
Meats, meat products, and meat by-prod- 
ucts, between Arkansas City, Kan., and 
points in Ia. and IIl., except Chicago, 
Joliet, East St. Louis, and Springfield, 
over irregular routes. 

Kansas (Salina)—-MC-40215, Sub. 7, 
Ray Richardson, dba Richardson Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Extension—Kansas. 
Certificate proposed. Household goods 
between points in Ky. and Tenn., on the 
one hand, and, on the other points in 
Kansas, over irrregular routes. 


Kansas (Topeka)—MC-116266, Milford 
E. Edsall, dba Edsall Auto Service, 
Common Carrier. Certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, wrecked, damaged 
or disabled motor vehicles, trailers and 
semitrailers other than those designed to 
be drawn by passenger automobiles, in 
truckaway service, between Topeka, Kan., 
and points in Mo., Okla., and Neb. 


Maine (Houlton)—MC-55928, Sub. 5, 
Vaughn O. Gallop, Extension—Fertilizer 
(now assigned MC-113155, Sub. 2, Houl- 
ton Truck Express, Extension—Fertilizer). 
Certificates proposed. Fertilizer and fer- 
tilizer materials, from North Weymouth, 
Mass., to points in Aroostook County, Me., 
and that part of Penobscot County, Me., 
west of U.S. Highway 2 and north of 
Maine Highway 157, over irregular routes. 

Massachusetts (Boston) — MC-14547, 
Sub. 1, C. C. Febiger Co., Extension— 
Foreign Commerce. Denial of certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
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ceptions, between Gloucester and Boston, 
Mass., on the one hand, and, on the 
other, ports of entry located in Maine on 
or near the U.S.-Canada boundary, over 
irregular routes. 


Michigan (Dearborn)—MC-2484, Sub. 
33, E. & L. Transport Co., Extension— 
Louisville, Ky., embracing MC-41635, Sub. 
31, Pealers Transport Co., Extension— 
Louisville, Ky. Certificates proposed. In 
MC-2484, Sub. 33, over irregular routes, 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, automobile 
and truck chassis, in initial movements, 
truckaway and driveaway, and motor 
vehicle bodies, from points in Jefferson 
County, Ky., to points in 33 states and 
the District of Columbia, truckaway only. 
In MC-41635, Sub. 31, over irregular 
routes, automobiles, trucks, truck trac- 
tors, automobile and truck chassis, in in- 
itial movements, driveaway and truck- 
away, and motor vehicle parts from 
points in Jefferson County, Ky., to points 
in 32 states and the District of Columbia. 


Michigan (Detroit)—MC-50069, Sub. 
175, Refiners Transport & Terminal 
Corp., Extension—Chicago Heights, IIl. 
Certificate proposed. Phosphoric acid, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, from Chicago 
Heights, Ill., to points in Ind., Ia., Ky., 
Mich., Minn., Neb., O., and Wis., over 
irregular routes. 


Michigan (Detroit)—MC-109223, Sub. 
1, Mancuso Trucking Service, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Detroit, Mich. Denial of permit 
proposed. Over irregular routes, com- 
modities used or sold by S. S. Kresge 
Co., from Detroit, Mich., to points in 
Michigan on and south of Michigan High- 
way 55 where Kresge outlets are located, 
and damaged and rejected shipments of 
such commodities on return, with re- 
strictions. 


Michigan (Holland)—MC-113434, Sub. 
2, Gra-Bell Truck Line, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Vinegar. Certificate proposed. Over 
irregular routes, (1) Vinegar, in bulk, in 
tank vehicles, from points in Wis., IIl., 
Ind., and O., to Benthime, Mich.; (2) 
vinegar, cider and cider stock, in bulk, 
in tank vehicles, from Bailey, Mich., to 
points in Wis., Ill., Ia., O., Ky., and Ind., 
and (3) cider stock, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from points in Wis., IIl., Ia., 
O., Ky., and Ind., to Bailey. 


Michigan (Lansing)—MC-8989, Sub. 
159, Howard Sober, Inc., Extension— 
Baltimore, Md. Certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, automobiles, trucks, 
and buses, in secondary movements, 
truckaway, and parts of such vehicles 
when moving with the vehicles on which 
they are to be installed, from Baltimore, 
Md., to points in Minnesota. 

Minnesota (Mankato)—MC-115824, 
Sub. 1, Lester Petersen, Extension— 
North Dakota and Wisconsin. Permit 
proposed. Soy bean meal, in sacks or 
in bulk, from Mankato, Minn., to points 
in N.D. and Wis., over irregular routes, 
with no transportation for compensa- 
tion on return except as otherwise au- 
thorized. 


Minnesota (Minneapolis) —MC-106504, 
Sub. 4, Widholm Freightways, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Stillwater, Minn. Certificate 
proposed. Over regular routes, general 
commodities, with exceptions, (1) from - 
Minneapolis, Minn., over city streets 
through St. Paul, Minn., to junction US. 
Highway 61, thence over that highway 
to junction Minnesota Highway 95, 
thence over that highway to junction 
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U.S. Highway 12, thence over that high- 
way to Minneapolis, serving all inter- 
mediate points and the off-route points 
of Inver Grove, Lakeland, and St. 
Croix Beach, Minn.; (2) between Min- 
neapolis and Stillwater, Minn., over 
Minnesota Highway 36, serving all inter- 
mediate points, and (3) between Still- 
water and Lakeland, Minn., over Min- 
nesota Highway 95, serving all inter- 
mediate points. 


Minnesota (St. Paul) —-MC-103654, Sub. 
38, Schirmer Transportation Co., Inc., 
Extension—Liquid Sulphate of Alumina. 
Certificate proposed. Liquid sulphate of 
alumina, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
Cloquet, Minn., and points within five 
miles thereof, to points in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, points in Wiscon- 
sin, and ports of entry in Minnesota on 
the U.S.-Canada boundary, over irregular 
routes. 


Mississippi (Brookhaven)—MC-116300, 
Sub. 1, John L. Nance and Kenneth 
Collums, dba Nance and Collums, Com- 
mon Carrier. Certificate proposed. 
Treated poles, treated piling and treated 
timber, over irregular routes, from 
Fernwood, Miss., to points in Ark., IIL, 
Ind., La., Mo., and Tenn. 


Mississippi (Jackson)—MC-111159, Sub. 
34, Miller Petroleum Transporter, Ltd., 
Extension—Urea Solution from Bryor, 
Okla. Certificate proposed. Urea solu- 
tion, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from, 
Pryor, Okla., and points within five 
miles thereof, to Sterlington, La., and 
Vicksburg, Miss., and points within five 
miles thereof, over irregular routes. 


Missouri (Joplin) -MC-116343, Milford 
L. Miller & Son Produce Co., Contract 
Carrier. Permit proposed. Over irregular 
routes, dry fertilizer, in bags, from the 
Missouri Farmers Association, Inc., plant 
about six miles west of Joplin, Mo., and 
the Davison Chemical Co. plant about 
seven miles east of Joplin, and roofing 
materials, from Joplin, to points in Colo- 
rado and in Kansas on and west of USS. 
Highway 281. 

Missouri (St. Joseph)—MC-26739, Sub. 
17, Wagner Freight Lines, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Missouri (corrected report). Certifi- 
cate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Chicago, Ill., over irregular routes, with 
conditions. 


New Mexico (Belen) —MC-116184, Sub. 
2, Hefner Brothers, Common Carrier. 
Certificate proposed. Ores, in bulk from 
points in Socorro County, N.M., to El 
Paso, Tex., and to points in Socorro and 
Lincoln counties, N.M., over irregular 
routes, subject to the restriction that 
separate accounting systems for appli- 
cants’ for-hire transportation business 
and other private businesses be instituted 
and maintained. 

New York (Cortland) — MC-110369, 
Sub. 1, Cortland County Bus Lines, Inc., 
Extension—Homer-McGraw, N.Y. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, between Homer, N.Y., and Mc 
Graw, N.Y., and return, over a specified 
route, serving the intermediate point of 
Cortland. 


New York (North Creek)—MC-115606, 
North Creek Trucking, Inc., Common 
Carrier. Denial of certificate proposed. 
Rough lumber, green and dried, and 
planed lumber, used for flooring and 
shiplap, furniture manufacturing, doors, 
windows, boxes and crates, etc., from 


points in Warren, Essex, Hamilton and 
Franklin counties, N.Y., to points in N.Y., 
N.J., N.H., Mass., Vt., Conn., Pa., and 
Me., over irregular routes, and, on return, 
wooden racks used in the transportation 
of lumber. 


North Carolina (Burling ton)—MC- 
113945, Sub. 5, G. S. Adkins, Extension— 
Plywood from Elizabeth City. Permit 
proposed. Plywood and wocd and ply- 
wood doors, from the Mengle Co. plants 
in and near Elizabeth City, N.C., over 
described irregular routes in Ga., Tenn., 
Ky., Mo., Ill., Mich., N.Y., N.H., and Me., 
including all commercial zones of all 
municipalities traversed by named high- 
ways. 


North Carolina (Greensboro) — MC- 
110698, Sub. 82, Miller Motor Line of 
North Carolina, Inc., (J. Archie Cannon, 
Trustee), Extension—Franklin, Va., em- 
bracing MC-106965, Sub. 97, M. I. O’Boyle 
& Sons, Inc., dba O’Boyle Tank Lines, 
Washington, D.C., Extension—Franklin, 
Va. Certificate proposed in MC-110698, 
Sub. 82. Denial of certificate proposed 
in MC-106965, Sub. 97. In MC-110698, 
Sub. 82: Tall oil fatty acid, in bulk, in 
tank vehicles, over irregular routes, from 
Franklin to points in N.WJ., N.Y., Del., 
Md., Pa., and D.C. In MC-106965, Sub. 
97: Liquid chemicals, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, over irregular routes, from 
Franklin to points in NJ., N.Y., Del., 
Md., Pa., and D.C. 


North Carolina (Marshville)—MC- 
116323, Stegall Milling Co., Common Car- 
rier. Certificate proposed. Over irregular 
routes, (1) metal and concrete flocr and 
roof material, from Lilesville, N.C., and 
points in North Carolina within five 


miles thereof, to all points in Va., Tenn., 
S.C., and Ga., and (2) lumber and forest 
products, except veneer, veneer products, 


plywood and plywood products, from 
points in North Carolina on and west 
of U.S. Highway 301 to all points in Ga., 
Fla., Ala., and S.C., and from all points 
in South Carolina to all points in Ga., 
Fla., Ala. and points in N.C. on and west 
of U.S. Highway 301. 


North Carolina (North Wilkesboro)— 
MC-116145, G. G. Parsons, Contract 
Carrier. Permit proposed. Over irregular 
routes, glass bottles, one gallon or less 
in capacity, in containers, from Mount 
Vernon, O., to points in Ga., N.C., and 
S.C., and to Rockymount, Va., and 
empty containers on return. 


North Dakota (Fargo) — MC-110441, 
Sub. 3, Dakota Bus Lines, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Oakes, N.D. Certificate proposed. 
Over regular routes, passengers and 
their baggage, express and newspapers 
in the same vehicle with passengers, be- 
tween Fargo, N.D., and Oakes, N.D., and 
return, over a described route, serving 
all intermediate points, on condition that 
revocation of regular route authority 
between Fargo and Edgely, N.D., and 
Lisbon, N.D., and Aberdeen, S.D., is re- 
quested. 


Ohio (Ashtabula)—-MC-6380, Sub. 3. 
R. F. Truesdell, Inc., Extension—Florida. 
Permit proposed. Over irregular routes, 
(1) pulpboard, fiberboard boxes and cer- 
tain paper products, from Biglerville, Pa., 
to points in Florida on and north of 
Florida state highway Route 60, and 
points in Ga., N.J., N.Y., N.C., O., S.C., 
and W.Va., (2) paper and paper prod- 
ucts, not including printing or fine 
papers, from Biglerville to points in 
Del., Md., and Va., and (3) pulpboard 
and refused and rejected shipments of 
fiberboard and paper and paper boxes, 
not including printing or fine papers, 
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from points in the destination territories 
to Biglerville. 


Ohio (Newark)—MC-111851, Sub. 1 
Charles H. McCreary, Common Carrier 
Certificate proposed. (1) Limestone and 
limestone products, from points in 
Wyandotte County, O., to points in Ind 
and W.Va., returning with empty con- 
tainers, and (2) dry bulk commodities 
used in the production of limestone 
products, from points in Ind. and W.Va 
to points in Wyandotte County, ove 
irregular routes. 


Ohio (Versailles)—MC-109761, Sub. 5 
Carl Subler Trucking, Inc., Extension 
—Michigan. Permit proposed. Over ir- 
regular routes, (1) canned fruits and 
fruit juices, unfrozen, from Lake Wales 
Winter Haven, Haines City, Auburndale 
Florence Villa, and Lake Alfred, Fla., t 
points in the lower peninsula of Michi- 
gan, except Detroit and points in the 
Detroit commercial zone, Carson City 
and a specified area, and (2) canned 
fruit juices, unfrozen, from Lakeland 
Fla., to Flint and Detroit, Mich., and 
Michigan points within 40 miles of De 
troit, conditioned on maintaining sepa- 
rate accounting systems for privat 
and for-hire-operations. 

Oklahoma (Enid)—MC-111401, Sub. 74 
Groendyke Transport, Inc., Extension- 
Flour in bulk. Certificate proposed. Ove: 
irregular routes, (1) flour, in bulk, be- 
tween points in Ark., Colo., Ia., Kan 
La., Mo., Neb., N.M., Okla., and Tex., 
and (2) sugar, in bulk, (a) from points in 
La., Neb., Sugar Land, Tex., and specified 
points in Colorado, to points in Ark., Ia., 
Kan., Mo., Okla., and Tex., and (b) from 
St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan., to 
points in Mo., Ia., and Kan. 

Pennsylvania (Gardners)—MC-56244, 
Sub 17, Kuhn Transportation Co., Inc., 
Extension—Iowa and Missouri. Certifi- 
cate proposed. Canned goods and vin- 
egar, from points in Adams and Franklin 
counties, Pa., and from Inwood, W.Va., 
to points in Ia. and Mo., over irregular 
routes. 

Pennsylvania (Hazleton) — MC-65172, 
Sub. 2, Herbert Ray, dba Ray’s Transfer, 
Extension—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
Hazleton, Pa., over U.S. Highway 309, 
serving no intermediate points, subject to 
conditions, including one that service be 
limited to that which is auxiliary to or 
supplemental of train service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Pennsylvania (Oil City) —MC-116334, 
Archer Service Co., Contract Carrier. 
Permit proposed. Over irregular routes, 
(1) glass and plastic bottles, from Oil 
City, Pa., to points in New York on and 
west of New York Highway 57 from Lake 
Ontario to Syracuse, and U.S. Highway 
11 from Syracuse to the New York-Penn- 
sylvania state line, including Syracuse, 
and points in Ohio on and east of U‘S. 
Highway 23; (2) baby feeding equip- 
ment, including glass and plastic bottles, 
rubber and rubber products, caps, discs, 
cleaning compounds, sterilizers, and elec- 
trical appliances and parts thereof, be- 
tween Ravenna, O., and Oil City; (3) 
moulding compounds and plastic com- 
pounds, from North Tonawanda, N.Y.. 
and Marietta, O., to Ravenna, O., and 
Oil City; (4) glass bottles, from Corning 
and Horseheads, N.Y., to Ravenna, O., and 
Oil City; (5) cartons and cullet glass, 
from destinations in (1) above to Oil 
City, and from points in Pennsylvania 
on and west of U.S. Highway 11 to Ra- 
venna, O.; (6) soda ash, in bulk, in dump 
trucks, from Syracuse, N.Y., Barberton 
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and Painesville, O., to Oil City, and (7) 
moulding compounds and plastic com- 
pounds, between Oil City and Ravenna, 
O. 

Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) — MC- 
52405, Sub. 2, Scott Bros., Inc., Exten- 
sion—Wallingford, Conn. Permit and 
approval of dual operations proposed. 
Iron and steel articles, from the Joseph 
T. Ryerson and Son, Inc., plant or ware- 
house at Wallingford, Conn., to New 
York, N.Y., and points in Putnam, Rock- 
land, and Westchester counties, N.Y., and 
Bergen and Hudson counties, N.J. 

Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) — 
MC-100592, Sub. 10, James Stuffo, Inc.. 
Extension—Six States. Permit proposed. 
1) Aluminum extrusions, uncrated, when 
moving with shipments of metal win- 
iows, metal window sections, metal 
doors, and parts and fittings for such 
windows, doors, and window sections, 
ilso uncrated, from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to points in Ill., Ind., Mich., N.Y., O., and 
W.Va., and (2) empty containers and 
pallets used in transporting aluminum 
extrusions, and damaged, defective, and 
returned shipments of aluminum ex- 
trusions, from points in IIl., Ind., Mich., 
N.Y., O., and W.Va., to Philadelphia, over 
irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Scranton) — MC-60785, 
Sub. 5, Rodgers Motor Lines, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Retsof, N.Y. Certificate proposed. 
Salt, in bags, serving Retsof, N.Y., as 
an off-route point in connection with 
otherwise authorized regular-route op- 
erations. 

South Carolina (Pickens)—MC-116289, 
Charles G. Byars, Common Carrier. 
Certificate proposed. Chlorinated bi- 
phenyls and chlorinated poly-phenyls 
or any combination or mixture thereof, 
in bulk or in tank vehicles, over irregu- 
lar routes, from the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. plant at Anniston, Ala., to the 
Sangamo Electric Co. plant at Pickens, 
with conditions, and empty tank trailers 
or rejected shipments, on return. 


South Carolina (St. Matthews)—MC- 
18535, Sub. 30, O. Alex Hicklin, dba 
Hicklin Motor Lines, Extension—Peat 
Humus and Pipe. Certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, (1) metal and 
concrete pipe, and materials and sup- 
plies used in connection with its instal- 
lation, from Columbia, S.C., and points 
in South Carolina within 10 miles there- 
of, and (2) peat humus from all points 
in Colleton County, S.C., on or south 
of US. Highway 17, to all points in 
Ala., Fla., Ga., N.C., Tenn., and Va. 


Tennessee (Nashville) —-MC-78632, Sub. 
98, Hoover Motor Express Co., Extension 
—Alternate Routes. Certificate proposed. 
Genera) commodities, with exceptions, 
between Gallatin, Tenn., and junction 
of Tennessee Highway 109 and US. High- 
way 70N, about eight miles west of 
Lebanon, Tenn., over Tennessee Highway 
109, serving no intermediate points, as 
an alternate route for operating con- 
venience only, in connection with au- 
thorized regular-route operations from 
and to Nashville, Tenn. 


‘ Texas (Dallas)—MC-107064, Sub. 14, 
Ferguson-Steere Motor Co., Extension— 
Kansas. Certificate proposed. Over ir- 
regular routes, petroleum and petroleum 
products, except liquefied petroleum gases, 
in bulk, in tank vehicles, (1) from Kan- 
Sas City, Kan., to points in New Mexico 
south of U.S. Highway 66, and points in 
Texas south of U.S. Highway 66 and west 
of U.S. Highway 83, except Amarillo, 


and (2) from Midland, Tex., to Plainville, 
Kan. 


Texas (Dallas)—-MC-10928, Sub. 30, 
Southern-Plaza Express, Inc., Extension 
— Alternate -.Route - Chicago - Houston. 
Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, between Chicago, 
Ill., and Poplar Bluff, Mo., and return, 
over a specified route, serving no inter- 
mediate points, and serving Poplar 
Bluff as a point of joinder of routes 
only, as an alternate route for operat- 
ing convenience only, in connection with 
authorized regular-route operations be- 
tween Chicago and Houston, Tex. 

Texas (Houston)—MC-531, Sub. 76, 
Younger Brothers, Inc., Extension—Drill- 
ing Mixtures. Certificate proposed. 
Liquid drilling mud and mixtures (other 
than petroleum and petroleum products) 
in bulk, in vacuum tank vehicles, be- 
tween points in N.M., Colo., Utah, and 
Ariz., over irregular routes. 

Virginia (Appalachia)—MC-116279, 
John H. Black, dba Black’s Transfer, 
Contract Carrier. Permit proposed. Bak- 
ery products, from Winston-Salem, N.C., 
to Bristol and Appalachia, Va., and Har- 
lan, Ky., over irregular routes. 

Washington, D.C.—MC-67583, Sub. 2, 
Kane Transfer Co., Extension—Grocer- 
ies. Permit and dual operations proposed. 
Groceries, and in connection therewith 
premiums and advertising material, 
when moving at the same time and in 
mixed shipments with soap and soap 
products, glycerine, stearine and co- 
coanut oil products, lard compounds or 
substitutes, cooking oil, cocoanut oil, 
and toilet preparations, from the Procter 
and Gamble Manufacturing Co. plant 
at Baltimore, Md., to Washington, D.C., 
points in Arlington and Fairfax coun- 
ties, Va., and Prince Georges County, 
Md., and unclaimed, unsalable, or re- 
turred shipments of the commodities on 
return, over irregular routes. 

Wisconsin (Butler)—MC-116354, Mary 
Donahue, dba Donahue Trucking, Con- 
tract Carrier. Denial of permit proposed. 
Machine castings and metal parts, be- 
tween Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago, IIl., 
from the Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
plant in Milwaukee, over U.S. Highway 
41, to the Chisholm, Boyd and White 
Co. plant in Chicago, returning over 
the same route over a regular route. 
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Wisconsin (Cameron)—MC-115804, Sub. 
1, Vern Bellows, dba Bellows and Bellows, 
Extension—Foodstuffs. Certificate pro- 
posed. Foodstuffs, and premiums and 
advertising matter used in connection 
with distribution and sale of foodstuffs, 
from Cameron, Wis., to points in Burnett, 
Washburn, Sawyer, Polk, Barron, Rusk, 
St. Croix, Dunn, Chippewa, and Eau 
Claire counties, Wis., and a specified part 
of Taylor County, Wis., over irregular 
routes, restricted to traffic with a prior 
movement by rail or by regular-route 
motor common carrier. 


Wisconsin (Green Bay)—MC-111072, 
Sub. 16, Transport Delivery System, Inc., 
Extension — Oshkosh, Wis. Certificate 
proposed. Liquid wood preserving and 
treating compound, in bulk, in tank vehi- 
cles, from Oshkosh, Wis., to points in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, over 
irregular routes. 


Wisconsin (Oconto)—MC-115556, Sub. 
2, Douglas Dewitt, Extension—Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. Certificate pro- 
posed. (1) Coal from Menominee, Mich., 
to Oconto, Wis.; (2) sawdust, between 
Oconto and points in the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan: (3) lumber, from 
Ironwood and Menominee, Mich., to 
Oconto, and (4) lumber from Oconto 
to points in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, over irregular routes. 


Wisconsin (Racine)—MC-111472, Sub. 
36, Diamond Transportation System, Inc., 
Extension—Machinery, embracing MC- 
111472, Sub. 37, Same, Extension—Trac- 
tors. Permits proposed. In MC-111472, 
Sub. 36: Agricultural machinery, imple- 
ments and parts, from West Bend, Wis., 
to points in Florida, over irregular routes. 
In MC-111472, Sub. 37: Tractors, with or 
without attachments, except truck trac- 
tors and except commodities which be- 
cause of size or weight require the use 
of special equipment, over irregular 
routes, from Racine to points in Ia., 
Tll., Ind., Kan., Minn., Mich., Mo., N.D., 
O., Neb., and S.D., with duplications 
eliminated. 





Hearings 





Railroads Have Support of Some Shippers 


For Further Increases in Ex Parte 206 


One Shipper Would Award Railroads Total of 10 Per Cent Increase. 
Pacific Port Interests Seek to Stop Further Disruption of Port 


Relationships. Other Shippers Prefer Flat Increases to Percentages. 


Arthur W. Todd, director of pur- 
chase engineering of the Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, O., who sup- 
ported railroad efforts to have the 
Ex Parte No. 175 surcharges made 
a permanent part of the freight rate 
structure, and who supported the 
railroads request for an emergency 
increase in Ex Parte No. 196, has 
also expressed support for an addi- 
tional rail rate increase in Ex Parte 


No. 206 to the extent of a 10 per 
cent over-all increase. 


In a verified statement filed in Ex 
Parte No. 206, Increased Freight Rates, 
Eastern and Western Territories, 1956, 
Mr. Todd analyzed the requests of the 
eastern and western railroads for in- 
creases and said that a total increase of 
10 per cent was justified to cover in- 
creased costs and that the railroads 
should not be granted increases in excess 
of known increases in costs for 1957. 
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In the emergency phase of Ex Parte 
No. 206, eastern railroads were granted 
a 7 per cent increase and western and 
southern railroads were granted 5 per 
cent. Now, eastern railroads are seeking 
an additional 15 per cent and western 
roads are asking for an additional 17 
per cent to yield them an “adequate rate 
of return.” 

The southern roads are asking for an 
additional 10 per cent to cover costs for 
1957. 


Although the time for filing verified 
statements in opposition to the petitions 
expired on March 25, all verified state- 
ments had not yet been made public as 
of March 27. A total of 531 verified 
statements, including those filed in the 
emergency case, had been made avail- 
able at the Commission by that date. 


Support for 10 Per Cent 


Mr. Todd said he opposed increases in 
excess of a total of 10 per cent for the 
following reasons: 

“(a) There is no agreement as to 
what constitutes ‘investment,’ (b) re- 
gardless as to the proper value in terms 
of original or reproduction costs, much 
railroad property under today’s condi- 
tions has little real value in terms of 
usage; (c) original investments in rail- 
road property are obscured by many re- 
organizations, grants in aid and changes 
in market values of securities; (d) the 
proposed comparison rate of return with 
that in other lines of business is im- 
proper; (e) particularly under existing 
competitive conditions in transportation, 
the rate of return may be the result 
of rate regulation but rates cannot be 
regulated for the purpose of influencing 
the rate of return; (f) rates of return 
of the level of 4 per cent condemned by 
the railroads as unjustly low in these 
proceedings, appear to have been con- 
sidered satisfactory in the prosperous 
railroad period of the 1920's.” 


Paper and Pulp Interests 


William R. Settgas, traffic executive of 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
New York City, affirmed the position of 
his organization, which was stated at 
the emergency hearings, that it was not 
the intention of the association to offer 
complete and uncompromising Opposi- 
tion to the carriers’ petition, but that 
the Commission should grant only the 
“bare actual minimum needs” of the 
carriers. 


Mr. Settgas said that the shippers of 
freight should not be called on to pro- 
vide all the net revenues needed by the 
railroads but that insofar as possible, 
the passenger, express and mail services 
should be self-sustaining. 


“Finally,” Mr. Settgas stated, “may we 
reiterate our opposition to any authori- 
zation of increases in the rates of other 
types of carriers purely on a ‘me-too’ 
basis. If other carriers need rate in- 
creases they should prove their own 
needs. 


“There is no resemblance between the 
operating ratios of the railroads and 
those of competing carriers; and there 
is no basis for saying that all types of 
carriers should have an uniform freight 
rate increase in order that their respec- 
tive rates of return may be kept com- 
parable.” 


Kurtz M. Hanson, president of the 


Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
on recommendation of the transporta- 
tion committee of the association, took 
the following position: 

“The Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts is opposed to the percentage 
method proposed in Ex Parte No. 206 for 
the implementation of railroad freight 
rate increases therein proposed, and, 
seeks the opportunity to bring important 
and valuable testimony before the I.C.C. 
at a regional hearing which is hereby 
requested.” 

Mr. Hanson said that an association 
survey showed the effects of percentage 
increases to be a loss of industry to the 
area “and an even greater loss of in- 
dustry if future increases are applied on 
the same flat percentage basis.” 

In order to give thorough considera- 
ton to these effects, he said, it was 
essential that a regional hearing in Ex 
Parte No. 206 be held at Boston to give 
witnesses in that area an adequate 
coportunity to present evidence. 


Port Relationships 


Frederick H. N. Heemann, assistant 
director of the transportation bureau 
of the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, said that the association was 
d2eply concerned with probable further 
serious disruption of competitive port 
rate relationships which would result 
from a general freight rate increase 
applicable only in one or two territories, 
o. applied in different amounts in differ- 
ent territories, or having different ap- 
plication as between competing ranges 
of ports. 

“The Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce is not opposed to such general 
increase in railroad freight rates as may 
be shown to be needed, provided the in- 
crease is applied in such a manner as to 
not operate destructively upon interests 
affected other than the railroads,” Mr. 
Heemann said. 


He said that the Commission took 
cognizance of the disruptive effects of 
these varying increases in its report on 
the emergency phase of Ex Parte No. 206 
when the Commisison admonished the 
railroads to restore recognized port re- 
lationships as soon as possible. 


“No plan for compliance with the 
Commission’s directive has been 
made public by the petitioning rail- 
roads,” Mr. Heemann said. “The Com- 
mission is empowered under the act and 
within the scope of this proceeding to 
forbid and prevent further destructive, 
unlawful results, and to require by a 
named, specific date, correction of the 
disruption already permitted herein, and 
it is hereby requested that a definite 
period be provided within which the 
recognized differentials are to be re- 
stored.” 


Pacific Port Interest 


J. H. Morrison, general manager of the 
Northern California Ports and Terminals 
Bureau, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., said 
it was not the purpose of his statement 
to interpose an objection to an increase 
in railroad rates and charges shown to be 
necessary and in the public interest. 


However, Mr. Morrison referred to the 
aforementioned admonishment by the 
Commission and said that the bureau 
assumed by reason of past experience 
that the recognized port rate relation- 
ships were those maintained on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts. 


Mr. Morrison said that unfortunately 


this would afford no relief for Pacific 
coast ports. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


“By reason of the present disparity in 
rates on exports from midwestern points.” 
Mr. Morrison said, “the Pacific coast 
ports meet severe competition from Gul! 
and Atlantic ports. “The present rate 
relationships may possibly be justified 
but any additional disparity may well be 
more than the westbound or eastbound 
import-export traffic can bear. Thus the 
Pacific coast ports could be priced out 
of these extremely important trades. 

“Accordingly the bureau asks that the 
Commission give recognition to the 
necessity of maintaining competitive 
relations between the various port areas 
in prescribing whatever increase be 
found justified herein... The exact me- 
chanics by which these relations ma) 
be preserved should be established 0! 
record. 


Basis for Pacific Ports Relationship 


“Tentatively this petitioner woul 
suggest that, in addition to the maxi 
mum increases proposed by the car- 
riers, the increases on import and expori 
freight moving from and to all port 
areas should not exceed those applicabl: 
on the movement of the same commodi- 
ties between the Chicago area and the 
Gulf ports. 

“The ‘Chicago area’ includes Chicago 
and points grouped therewith as de- 
scribed in Agent Engdahl’s Territorial! 
Directory 1000-A, I.C.C. 132. The import 
and export rates are those applicable on 
such traffic published by Agent Engdah! 
in his I.C.C. 126, 128, 134 and 136. 

“The Bureau recognizes that practica! 
difficulties of tariff publication may well 
be involved in this proposal, as in the 
preservation of the ‘recognized port 
relationships,’ to which the carriers have 
stipulated in their petition. Therefore 
we would be satisfied if the adjustment 
suggested herein would be accomplished 
concurrently with the adjustment of 
port relationships between the Atlantic 
and/or Gulf ports.” 


New Orleans, Memphis Plea 


E. B. McKinney, assistant general 
manager of the New Orleans Traffic and 
Transportation Bureau, and speaking 
also for the Memphis Freight Bureau, 
in a verified statement filed with the 
Commission asked that any increase 
between Mississippi River crossings, 
Cairo, Ill., and south be equalized with 
increases within the south, and that 
the Commission deny any further in- 
crease on rice and rice products. 

As to the increase through the river 
crossings, Mr. McKinney said that if 
the Commission should grant the in- 
creases sought by the carriers in the 
west and south on a higher percentage 
for the western than for the southern 
carriers, and the carriers applied the 
higher increases on traffic moving be- 
tween the river crossings, Cairo to New 
Orleans, the rate relationship between 
Gulf ports, New Orleans and east to 
Pensacola, on import, export, coastwise 
and intercoastal traffic would be com- 
pletely destroyed. He said that New 
Orleans would be deprived of its geo- 
graphical location as the rate-making 
port on the affected traffic because the 
other powers would have lower rates 
than New Orleans “in spite of the fact 
that such rates are generally compelled 
by water competition from New Orleans 
when no such competition exists from 
the other ports.” 

Any further increase in rates on rice 
and its products would restrict the 
markets New Orleans mills could serve, 
Mr. McKinney said. 
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W. G. O.’Barr, traffic commissioner of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
said, in a verified statement, that the 
chamber took no position regarding the 
specific level of the rates which might 
result from the proceeding. 

In line with previous statements made 
on behalf of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. O’Barr said that uni- 
form nationwide percentage freight rate 
increases “strike our western economy 
with a greater impact, because they re- 
sult in greater dollar increases per ton 
and per production unit” because of 
relatively higher rates and longer hauls 
in the west. 

He said that the evidence showed a 
trend more favorable to railroads in the 
Western District, especially the trans- 
continental lines “indicating that the 
revenue increase needs of the Western 
District and transcontinental carriers are 
not as great, percentage-wise, as are 
those of carriers in other regions and 
districts.” 


Therefore, said Mr. O’Barr, whatever 
increased rates were found justified, they 
should be based on the revenue needs 
of the carriers “serving athe several rate 
territories, with full recognition of the 
need of the rail carriers for rates that 
fairly reflect their increased costs of 
operation.” 


General Opposition 


J. W. Harnach, general traffic manager 
of the Cooperative Grange League Fed- 
eration Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., said 
that his organization had not opposed 
any of the post-war general revenue pro- 
ceedings but now felt that the time had 
come “when we must declare our belief 
that the level of many rates in the pres- 
ent structure is at the maximum justified 
by value of service, and, if further in- 
creased, will exceed what the traffic rea- 
sonably can bear. 


“We are not opposed to an adequate 
and reasonable rate of return on invest- 
ments in property used and useful in 
railway service,” Mr. Harnach said, “but 
we do challenge the theory that an un- 
satisfactory rate of return is due mainly 
to inadequate rates and charges and that 
a desirable rate of return can be achieved 
only by percentage increases of rates 
and charges across the board.” 


The third verified statement of C. Ray 
Bryant, principal transportation rate ex- 
pert of the Public Utilities Commission 
of California, on behalf of the agency 
and the state of California, also has been 
made public (T.W., March 23, p. 13). 

This statement, according to Mr. 
Bryant, was directed to the “primary es- 
sential question whether, absent any 
real emergency, a general nationwide 
increase in railroad freight rates may be 
permitted uncer the interstate com- 
merce act upon a mere showing of the 
asserted revenue needs of the carriers.” 


“The easy way of the general rate in- 
crease is the road to ruin,’ Mr. Bryant 
said. “Nothing but harm can result 
from turning the rate making process 
into a matter of rate-of-return com- 
putations. 


Rate Structure Repairs 


“The railroad rate structures already 
have been battered and damaged by a 
series of postwar general nationwide in- 
creases. Much potential railroad traffic, 
in my opinion, has been lost irretrievably 
in the process. 

“The railroad rate mechanism is too 
complex to survive the treatment which 


it gets when nationwide adjustments are 
applied. 

“After each nationwide adjustment the 
railroads call upon their experts to make 
repairs, but the needed adjustments are 
too many and too complex. Much of 
the damage is never corrected. Industry 
which cannot adjust itself to the damage 
finds other means of transportation, or 
ways to avoid the transportation, or fades 
from the scene. 

“Railroad freight rates should not be 
subjected to the damage wrought by the 
general nationwide freight rate adjust- 
ment. Rate adjustments should be made 
selectively, upward or downward, after 
careful analysis, to the end that the 
rates will maximize the earnings of the 
carriers and meet the commercial needs 
of the shippers. Neither of these objec- 
tives can be attained by bulldozing a 
general increase in freight rates across 
the Nation.” 


Small Shipments 


John S. McDougal, traffic manager of 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, 
D.C., submitted a verified statement on 
behalf of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in opposition to any fur- 
ther increase. 


Mr. McDougal said that it was very 
evident that any general increase in the 
railroad rates, such as was now proposed, 
would encourage and stimulate still 
further diversions of desirable high- 
class merchandise traffic of members of 
the association to other channels of 
transportation. 


“We believe that an inflated or over- 
priced scale of rail transportation rates 
brought about by the carriers’ desire for 
an improved rate of return will cause 
further diversions and a further drop in 
revenue to the railroads,” he said. 

With respect to the increases sought 
by the freight forwarders, Mr. McDougal 
said that if in the judgment of the Com- 
mission some further rate increase was 
found justified for the railroads, any 
freight forwarder request for the same 
increase should be carefully analyzed by 
the Commission on the evidence submit- 
ted by the forwarders. 


Others filing verified statements in 
opposition to further rate increases were 
the following: 

John I. Finsness, commerce counsel for 
the Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, 
N.D.; I. N. Early, traffic manager of the 
Billings Traffic Bureau and traffic con- 
sultant for the Billings Chamber of Com- 
merce, Billings, Mont.; F. F. Miller, 
chairman of the transportation commit- 
tees of the California Hay, Grain and 
Feed Dealers’ Association and the Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange, vice-chairman 
of the transportation committee of the 
San Francisco Grain Exchange and traf- 
fic manager of the California Milling 
Corporation, on behalf of those organiza- 
tions. 


Also Wallace L. Cook, district traffic 
manager of Nutrena Mills, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Jack M. Clodfelter, traffic man- 
ager of the Schilling division of Mc- 
Cormick & Co., San Francisco, Calif.; 
H. R. Northup, executive vice-president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association; W. Newton Long, chairman 
of the Miller Chemical and Fertilizer 
Corporation, Baltimore, Md.; Ed. P. 
Byars, traffic director of the Texas Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association and the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion. 


Also Miles L. Colean, consulting econ- 
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omists, Washington, D.C., on behalf of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation and the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, Inc.; Sid 
L. Darling, executive vice-president of 
the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, Inc.; John J. McBride, 
traffic manager of the National Potash 
Co., New York City; A. S. Corbin, traf- 
fic manager of Robertson Chemical 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va.; Anthony 
Kimlein, supervisor of traffic and serv- 
ices of the Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Carl W. Fisher, traffic manager 
of the Farm Bureau Milling Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


Also J. M. Kuder, vice-president and 
general manager of Kuder Citrus Feed 
Co., Bartow, Fla.; J. C. O’Connor, assist- 
ant to the president, Best Fertilizers 
Co.; Fred L. Emmert, Jr., president of 
the F. L. Emmert Co., Cincinnati, O.; 
Charles A. Burmeister, consultant, on 
behalf of the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers Association, American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, National Wool 
Growers Association, Texas Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association and Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
Inc.; J. W. Holloway, executive secre- 
tary of the Kansas-Missouri River Mills, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Frank P. Aughnay, 
manager of the Pacific Northwest Grain 
and Grain Products Association, Port- 
land, Ore.; Homer L. Brinkley, executive 
vice-president of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, Washington, 
D.Cc., and Harold R. Walker statistical 
economist and research consultant for 
the Minnesota Department of Agricul- 
ture, St. Paul, Minn. 


Rail-Owned Motor Carrier's 


Contracts With Forwarders 
Assailed by Trucking Groups 


The performance of service spe- 
cified in contracts between the Texas 
& Pacific Motor Transport Co., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co., and 
freight forwarders, which contracts 
are under investigation by the Com- 
mission, is prohibited by the re- 
strictions in the motor rights limit- 
ing service to that which is auxiliary 
to, or supplemental of, rail service 
of the parent company, the Commis- 
sion has been told. 


The contention was made in a state- 
ment and argument of trucking industry 
groups filed in MC-C-2065, Section 409 
Contracts Between the Texas & Pacific 
Motor Transport Co., and Freight For- 
warders. The statement was filed by the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., its 
Regular Route Common Carrier Con- 
ference and the National Motor Freight 
Traffic Association. 


The investigation was instituted by the 
Commission, division 2, on its own mo- 
tion, into the lawfulness of service and 
practices specified in contracts between 
the railroad’s motor carrier subsidiary 
and the following freight forwarders: 
Acme Fast Freight, Inc., National Car- 
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loading Corporation, Republic Carloading 


and Distributing Co., Inc., and Universal 
Carloading and Distributing Co., Inc. 

“In essence,” the trucking groups said, 
“this is an attempt by the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co., to enter into con- 
tracts with the forwarding companies 
contrary to the provisions of the inter- 
state commerce) act and the limitations 
of the operating authority of its motor 
subsidiary. 


‘No Exemption’ for Forwarders 


“No exemption permits the railroad to 
treat freight forwarders any differently 
than it treats other shippers. Any agree- 
ments for reduced-rate transportation, 
as the instant ones, if entered into di- 
rectly by the railroad and the freight for- 
warders would be condemned as unjustly 
discriminatory under section 2 and un- 
duly or unreasonably preferential under 
section 3. 

“That the Texas & Pacific Motor 
Transport Co., is acting for the railroad 
does not alter the illegality of the pro- 
posed arrangement; an agent has no 
greater powers than its principal. In 
any event, as the motor carrier subsid- 
iary is seeking to do something that the 
parent railroad cannot do, how can its 
proposed operations be deemed to be 
auxiliary to, or supplemental of, rail 
service?” 

In a statement submitted on behalf 
of the respondent by C. S. McDonald, 
general freight agent of T. & P. Motor 
Transport, and merchandise traffic man- 
ager of the T. & P. Railway, Mr. Mc- 
Donald said the basis of rates and 
charges in the contracts under investi- 
gation were already available under one 
or more contracts between freight for- 
warders and other common carriers 
serving the same points. 

With respect to the condition imposed 
in Motor Transport’s certificate limiting 
service to that which is auxiliary to or 
supplemental of rail service of the rail- 
way, Mr. McDonald said that the pur- 
pose of this condition was to assure that 
in the service of the public generally that 
the inherent advantages of each mode 
of transportation would be preserved in 
line with the national transportation 
policy. 

Service Differentiated 


“The same motivations would not seem 
applicable here,” he said, “because the 
service to be rendered is not to the pub- 
lic generally, but rather a specialized 
service to parties declared under the 
act to be common carriers. 

“Congress, under section 409 of the 
act, evidenced this distinction between 
service to the public generally and serv- 
ice to freight forwarder common carriers 
by stating that nothing in the interstate 
commerce act should be ‘construed to 
prevent forwarders ...from_ entering 
into .. . contracts with common carriers 
by motor vehicles subject to Part II of 
ad 

The forwarders, in their statement, 
contended that since Motor Transport 
was a common carrier, and that since 
section 409 sanctioned contracts of the 
kind here involved between motor com- 
mon carriers and freight forwarders, the 
conditions imposed by the Commission 
in certificates of Motor Transport did 
not prevent the making of such contracts 
by Motor Transport and the respondent 
freight forwarders. 





1.C.C. CASES ASSIGNED 
FOR HEARING 


1.C.C. cases assigned for 


hearing or oral 
The assignments are 


argument appear below. 
grouped under separate headings as to rail, 
water, motor, etc. They will be published only 
once. Changes in assignments will be published 
as announced by the 1.C.C. 


RAIL 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearing in Finance 19516, A. T. Leary, Jr., 
Lease, etc., assigned March 26, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., canceled. 

Hearing in I. & S. 6722, Reduced Trailer- 
on-Flat-Car-Rates—Official Territory, as- 
signed April 2, at Chicago, Ill., postponed to 
a time and place to be fixed. 

Hearing in I. & S. 6724, Routing Restric- 
tions—S.A.L. Railway—Southern Territory, 
assigned April 4, at Washington, D.C., can- 
celed and reassigned May 28, at Washington, 
D.C., before Examiner McCloud. 

Hearing in Ex Parte 206, Increased Freight 
Rates, Eastern and Western Territories, 1956, 
assigned April 17, at San Francisco, Calif., 
postponed to May 6, at Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., before Divi- 
sion 2. 

Hearing in F.S.A. 32883, Citrus Pomace in 
Southern Territory, assigned April 5, at 
Washington, D.C., canceled and reassigned 
May 23, at Washington, D.C., before Exami- 
ner Dunn. 

Hearing in Finance 19448, Michigan Central 
R.R. Co., et al. Construction, Etc., and 
Finance 19538, Illinois Central R.R. Co., et al. 
Construction, Etc., assigned April 9, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., canceled and reassigned June 3, 
at U.S. Custom Hse. Bldg., Chicago, IIl., be- 
fore Examiner Albus. 


New Assignments 


April 1—Chicago, Ill—U.S. Custom Hse.— 
Examiner Luttrell: 

I. & S. 6708—Superphosphate—Fla. to 
Madison, Wis. 

F.S.A. 33071—Superphosphate from Fla. to 
Madison, Wis. 
April 9—Washington, 

before Division 4: 

Finance 19159—Central of Georgia Railway 
Co. Control. 

No. 31977—Investigation of Control—Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway Co. 

April 23—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Albus: 

Finance 19453—Application of Murray M. 
Salzberg, Meyer P. Gross and Morris H. 
Smerson for authority to acquire control 
of St. Johnsbury and Lamoille County 
R.R. through ownership of its voting 
stock. 

Finance 19666—Application of Maine Cen- 
tral R.R. Co. for authority to acquire 
control of St. Johnsbury and Lamoille 
County R.R. through ownership of 
latter’s stock. 

April 24—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argument 
before the Commission: 

Finance 19315—Spokane International R.R. 
Co. Control. 

Finance 19316—Union 
Stock. 

April 25—Newark. N.J.—Newark Center Bldg. 
—Examiner Barber: 

32140—Increased Commutation Passenger 

Fares, N.Y., N.J., & Pa. 
May 7—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Roth: 
32084—Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing 
Co. v. L.V., et al. 
July 9—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Roth: 
32084—Traylor Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Co. v. L.V., et al. 


WATER 


D.C.—Oral Argument 


Pacific R.R. Co. 


Changes in Assignments 


Hearings in I. & S. 6624, Barge Rates from 
and to Morgan City, La.; W-104, Sub. 5, 
Union Barge Line OCorp., Extension— 
Atchafalaya River; W-262, Sub. 6, Gulf 
Coast Towing Co., Inc., Extension—Same; 
W-377, Sub. 6, Dixie Carriers, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Same; W-381, Sub. 6, Federal Barge 
Lines, Inc., Extension—Same; W-381, Sub. 
7, Same, Extension Same; W-431, Sub. 2, 
Sioux City and New Orleans Barge Lines, 
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Inc., Extension—Atchafalaya System; W-498, 
Sub. 9, John I. Hay Co., Extension—Atcha- 
falaya River; W-536, Sub. 6, Baton Rouge 
Coal & Towing Co., Extension—Same; W-552, 
Sub. 3, American Barge Line Co., Extension 
—Atchafalaya System; W-552, Sub. 4, Same 
Extension Same; W-700, Sub. 8, Coyle Lines 
Inc., Extension—Atchafalaya River; W-844. 
Sub. 2, Mrs. L. N. Boudreaux, Executrix of 
the Estate of L. N. Boudreaux, Extension— 
Same; and W-923, Sub. 5, Gulf-Canal Lines 
Inc., Extension—Same, assigned April 1 
at Hotel Montelson, New Orleans, La., trans- 
ferred to April 1, at Fed. Office Bldg., New 
Orleans, La., before Examiner Mittlebronn. 


MOTOR 


Hearing in MC-89697, Sub. 19, Krajack 
Tank Lines, Inc., Roselle Park, N.J., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned March 28 
at New York, N.Y., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-106965, Sub. 99, O’Boyle 
Tank Lines, Washington, D.C., common car- 
rier application, assigned April 1, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., will be held before Examiner 
Van Dyke instead of Examiner Coyle. 

Hearing in MC-115471, Sub. 2, North 
American Transport Co., Cleveland, O., con- 
tract carrier application, assigned April 8 
at Washington, D.C., will be held before 
Examiner Van Dyke instead of Examiner 
Coyle. 

Hearing in MC-9655, Sub. 3, J. R. Butler 
Dunmore. Pa., common carrier application 
assigned April 16, at Washington, D.C., will 
be held before Examiner Van Dyke instead 
of Examiner Coyle. 

Hearings in MC-103654, Sub. 39, Schirme: 
Transportation Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn., 
common carrier application, MC-107496, Sub. 
89, Ruan Transport Corp., Des Moines, Ia. 
common carrier application, MC-108449, Sub. 
42, Indianhead Truck Line, Inc., St. Paul 
Minn., common carrier application, and 
MC-107496, Sub. 91, Ruan Transport Corp., 
Des Moines, Ia., common carrier application 
assigned April 18, at Fed. Ct. Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., transferred to April 18, at 
Metropolitan Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., be- 
fore Jt. Bds. 282 and 142, respectively. 

Hearing in MC-114840, Sub. 1, Eby Broth- 
ers, Boise, Ida.. common carrier application, 
assigned March 22, at Boise, Ida., can- 
celed. 

Hearing in MC-C-1384, New England Motor 
Rate Bureau v. Bradley’s Express, assigned 
March 28, at Boston, Mass., postponed to a 
time and place to be fixed. 

Hearing in MC-106965, Sub. 99, O’Boyle 
Tank Lines, Washington, D.C., common car- 
rier application, assigned April 1, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., canceled. 

Hearings in I. & S. M-9346, and SuPps. 1 to 3 
inclusive, Commodity Raies—Eastern Cen- 
tral Territory; I. & S. M-8860, and SupPs. 1 to 
3 inclusive, Commodity Rates—N.J. and N.Y. 
to Chicago; I. & S. M-9090 and ist Sup., 
Plastic, Machinery, Photo Supplies, Md., N.J., 
Ill., & Wis.; MC-C-2017 and Ist and nd 
Sups., Paints and Chemicals, Bet. N.Y., NJ. 
& Ill., Points; MC-C-2086 and Ist Sup., Com- 
modity Rates—Safeway Truck Lines, Inc., 
assigned April 2, at Chicago, Ill., postponed 
to a time and place to be fixed. 

Hearing in MC-3971, Sub. 6, Zane Transit 
Lines, Zanesvitlle, O., common carrier appli- 
cation. assigned April 2, at Columbus, O., 
canceled. 

Hearing in MC-109835, Sub. 5, Burks 
Motor Freight Lines, Inc., Little Rock Ark., 
common carrier application, assigned April 3, 
at Little Rock, Ark., canceled. 

Hearings in MC-116446, Harold Schugel, New 
Ulm, Minn., contract carrier application, 
and MC-36165, Sub. 4, Hines Transfer, Inc., 
Ellsworth, Wis., common carrier application, 
assigned April 22, at Fed. Court Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., transferred to April 22, at 
Metropolitan Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn., be- 


fore Jt. Bd. 146 and Examiner Messer, 
respectively. 
Hearing in MC-1872, Sub. 41, Ashworth 


Transfer, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, common 
carrier application, assigned March 21, at 
Tribune Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, will be 
held before Jt. Bd. 85 instead of Jt. Bd. 280. 

Hearing in MC-25518, Sub. 12, John Bun- 
ning Transfer Co., Rock Springs, Wyo., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned March 21, 
at Tribune Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, will 
= held before Jt. Bd. 85 instead of Jt. Bd. 

Hearing in MC-8989, Sub. 167, Howard So- 
ber, Inc., Lansing, Mich., common carrier 
application, assigned March 27, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., canceled and reassigned April 2 at 
Washington, D.C. before Examiner Croft. 

Hearing in MC-29566, Sub. 47, Southwest 
Freight Lines, Inc., Kansas City, Kan., com- 
mon carrier application, assigned April 2, at 
Wichita, Kan., canceled. 
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Hearing in MC-40007, Sub. 49, Reliable 


Transportation Co., Los Angeles, Calif., com- 


mon carrier en. assigned April 4, at 
Los Angeles, Calif., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-108119, Sub. 3, E. L. Murphy 
Crucking Co., St. Paul, Minn., common car- 
‘ier application, assigned April 23, at Fed. Ct. 
83ldg., Minneapolis, Minn., transferred to 
\pril 23, at Metropolitan Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn., before Examiner Messer. 

Hearing in MC-115884, Sub. 2, Mobile 
dome Towing Service, common carrier ap- 
lication, assigned March 26, at Springfield, 
ll., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-115212, Sub. 2, H.M.H. 
Motor Service, Jamesburg, N.J., assigned 
April 29, at New York, N.Y., canceled and 
‘eassigned April 4, at 346 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y., before Examiner Riegner. 

Hearing in MC-39966, Sub. 5, Leary Trans- 
port, Amston, Conn., contract carrier appli- 
cation, assigned April 8, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
canceled and reassigned April 22, at New 
P, O. & Ct. Hse. Bldg., Boston, Mass., before 
Examiner Smith. 

Hearings in MC-C-2073, Frigidways, Inc.— 
Investigation and Revocation of Certificate; 
MC-48479, Sub. 6, Frigidways, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., assigned April 8, at U.S. District Ct. 
Rms., Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner 
Mittlebronn, transferred to April 8, at Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner 
Mittlebronn. 

Hearing in MC-1124, Sub. 134, Herrin 
Transportation Co., Houston, Tex., common 
varrier application, assigned April 17, at 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La., transferred to 
April 17, at Masonic Temple Bldg., New Or- 
leans, La., before Jt. Bd. 164. 

Hearings in MC-106977, Sub. 16, T.S.C. 
Motor Freight Lines, Inc., Houston, Tex., 
‘ommon carrier application; MC-112497, Sub. 
26, Hearin Tank Lines, Inc., Baton Rouge, 
La., common carrier application, assigned 
April 18, at Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
transferred to April 18, at 609 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La., before Jt. 
Bds. 164 and 28, respectively. 

Hearing in MC-95540, Sub. 285, Watkins 
Motor Lines, Inc., Thomasville, Ga., common 
carrier application, assigned March 27, at 
Atlanta, Ga., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-116200, United Parcel Serv- 
ice of N.Y., Inc., New York, N.Y., assigned 
April 1, at Boston, Mass., canceled and reas- 
signed April 4, at New P. O. & Ct. Hse. Bldg., 
Boston, Mass., before Examiner Corcoran. 

Hearing in MC-29886, Sub. 92, Dallas & 
Mavis Forwarding Co., Inc., South Bend, 
Ind., common carrier application, assigned 
April 8, at Washington, D.C., canceled and 
reassigned April 11, at U.S. Custom UHse., 
Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Messer. 

Hearing in MC-115471, Sub. 2, North 
American Transport Co., Cleveland, O., con- 
tract carrier application, assigned April 8, 
at Washington, D.C., canceled and reas- 
signed April 8, at Old P.O. Bldg., Cleveland, 
O., before Examiner Harrison. 

Hearing in MC-35670, Sub. 17, Interstate 
Lines, Rochester, N.H., common carrier ap- 
plication, assigned April 22, at Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Concord, N.H., trans- 
ferred to April 22, at State House Annex, 
Concord, N.H., before Jt. Bd. 114. 

Hearing in MC-116350, Sub. 1, Hall & Bar- 
ber, Inc., Cambridge, O., contract carrier 
application, assigned April 23, at Columbus, 
O., canceled. 


New Assignments 


April 1—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Cave: 
MC-52657, Sub. 498—Arco Auto Carriers, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., common carrier ap- 
plication 
April 5—Newark, N.J.—1100 Raymond Blvd.— 
Jt. Bds. 3 and 119, respectively: 

MC-228, Subs. 22 and 23—Hudson Transit 
Lines, Inc., Mahwah, N.J. 

April 8—Newark, N.J.—1100 Raymond Blvd. 
—Jt. Bd. 119: 

MC-3647, Sub. 208—Public Service Co- 
ordinated Transport, Newark, N.J., com- 
mon carrier application 

April 15—Newark, N.J.—1100 Raymond Blvd 


—Jt. Bd. 3: 
MC-116351—Trackless Transit, Inc., East 
Orange, N.J., common carrier applica- 


aminer Hinely: 

MC-38092, Sub. 2—Earle W. Noyes and 
Son, Portland, Maine, common carrier 
application. 

April 19—Portland, Maine—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Hinely: 

MC-116475—Clyde S. Esty & Son, West- 
brook, Maine, common carrier avplica- 
tion. (Correction) 

April 24—Columbus, O.—New P.O. Blidg.— 
Examiner Harrison: 

MC - 37473, Sub. 18 — Detroit - Pittsburgh 
Motor Freight, Inc., Cuyahoga Heights. 
O., common carrier application. 


MC - 76266, Sub. 96— Merchants Motor 
Freight, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., common 
carrier application. 

April 25—San Francisco, Calif—Old Mint 
Bidg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC - 115309, Sub. 4—Transport Service. 
Portland, Ore., common carrier applica- 
tion. (Corrected) 

April 26—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Dris- 


coll: 

MC-30244, Sub. 10—Shoemaker Brothers, 
Inc., State College, Pa., common carrier 
application. 

April 26—Columbus, O.—New P.O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Harrison: 

MC - 72444, Sub. 9— The Akron - Chicago 
Transportation Co., Inc., Akron, O., com- 
mon carrier application. 

April 29—Atlanta, Ga.—Peachtree - Seventh 
Bldg.—Examiner Yardley: 

MC-95540, Sub. 286—Watkins Motor Lines, 
Inc., Thomasville, Ga., common carrier 
application. 

— oe, N.J.—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 


283: 

MC-1002, Sub. 12—Asbury Park-New York 
Transit Corp., Keyport, N.J., common 
carrier application. 

April 29—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Van 


Dyke: 
MC-102616, Sub. 636—Coastal Tank Lines, 
Inc., York, Pa., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
April 29—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Dris- 


coll: 

MC-111824, Sub. 4—William R. Simpson, 

Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., common carrier 

application. 

April 30—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 200: 

MC-116212, Sub. 1—Harry Lee Eyre, Jr., 
Woodbine, Md., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

May 1—Philadelphia, Pa.—Penn Sherwood 
Hotel—Examiner Hinely: 

MC-116469—Anthracite Trucking Service, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 

May 6—Atlanta, Ga.—Peachtree-Seventh 
Bldg.—Examiner Yardley: 

MC-116494—Milwood Eubanks, Camilla, Ga., 
common carrier application. 

May 6—Newark, N.J.—1100 Raymond Blvd. 
—Jt. Bd. 3: 

MC-114325, Sub. 2—North Jersey Transit, 
Newark, N.J., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

May 6—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Examiner Saltzman: 

MC-116452—Refrigerated Service, Inc., Mil- 
ton, Ore., contract carrier application. 

May 7—Atlanta, Ga.— Peachtree - Seventh 
Bldg.—Examiner Yardley: 

MC-116076, Sub. 1—Rountree Trucking Co., 
Swainsboro. Ga., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

May 7—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Jt. Bd. 77: 

MC-30091, Sub. 38—Miller Motor Freight 
Lines, Wichita Falls, Tex., common car- 
rier application. 

May 7—Montpelier, Vt.—Washington Co. Ct. 
Hse.—Examiner Hanback: 

MC-21807, Sub. 3—Fred A. George, Barre, 
Vt., common carrier application. 

May 7—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Examiner Saltzman: 

MC - 116444 — Trailer Transport, Spokane, 
Wash., common carrier application. 

May 7—Washington, D.C.—Jt. Bd. 120: 
C-102299, Sub. 7—Baltimore & Annapolis 
R.R. Co., Baltimore, Md., common car- 
rier application. 

May 8—Atlanta, Ga.— Peachtree - Seventh 
Bldg.—Examiner Yardley: 

MC-50132, Sub. 20—Central & Southern 
Truck Lines, Inc., Caseyville, Ill., con- 
tract carrier application. 

May 8—Montpelier, Vt.—Washington Coa. Ct. 
Hse.—Examiner Hanback: 

MC-116512—Charles R. Hayes, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., contract carrier application. 

May 8—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Examiner Saltzman: 

MC-116464—Hage’s Trailer Sales, Umatilla, 
Ore., common carrier application. 

May 9—Spokane. Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Examiner Saltzman’ 

MC-107311, Sub. 12—Louis Alley, Clarkston, 
Wash., common carrier application. 
May 10— Atlanta, Ga. — Peachtree - Seventh 

Bldg.—Examiner Yardley: 

MC-107515, Sub. 252—Refrigerated Trans- 
port Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., common 
carrier application. 

May 10—Concord, N.H.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Hanback: 

MC-116333, Sub. 2—Morse’s Bus Service, 
Plymouth, N.H., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

May 13—Boston, Mass.—New P. O. & Ct. Hse. 
Bldg.—Examiner Hanback: 

MC-111329, Sub. 2—Cambridge Trucking 
Co., Inc., Cambridge, Miss., contract car- 
rier application. 

May 13—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm. 
—Examiner Saltzman: 

MC-52858, Sub. 60—Convoy Co., Portland, 
Ore., common carrier application. 
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May 14—Portland, Maine—Fed. Bldg.—Exam- 
iner Hanback: 

MC-113539, Sub. 1—Porter Transportation 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., common carrier 
application. 

MC-116517—Portland Air Freight, Portland, 
Maine, common carrier application. 

May 14—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm. 
—Examiner Saltzman: 

MC-730, Sub. 93—Pacific Intermountain 
Express Co., Oakland, Calif., common 
carrier application 

May 15—Portland, Maine—Fed. Bldg.—Exam- 
iner Hanback: 

MC-107171, Sub. 23—Juliano Bros., Inc., 
South Portland, Maine, common carrier 
application. 

May 16—Denver, Colo.—New Customs Hse. 
Examiner Saltzman: 
MC-114112, Sub. 3—Edward D. Shaulis, Fort 
a Colo., common carrier applica- 
on. 
May 16—New York, N.Y.—346 Broadway— 
Examiner Hanback: 

MC-112613, Sub. 1—T. Achenberg Trans. 
Co., Perth Amboy, N.J., contract carrier 
application. 

May 17—Denver, Colo.—New Customs Hse.— 
Examiner Saltzman: 

MC-30605, Sub. 92—The Santa Fe Trail 
Transportation Co., Wichita, Kan., com- 
mon carrier application. 

MC-99844, Sub. 1—Estes Trucking Co., Rifle, 
Colo., common carrier application. 

May 17—New York, N.Y.—346 Broadway— 
Examiner Hanback: 

MC-116142, Subs. 10 & 11—Beverage Trans- 
portation, Inc., Trenton, N.J., common 
carrier applications. 

May 20—Denver, Colo.—New Customs Hse.— 
Examiner Saltzman: 
ee Motor Freight, Denver, 
olo. 
ae D.C.—Examiner Nafta- 


n: 
I. & S. M-9426—Iron or Steel—Official & 
Central Territory. 
May 24—Omaha, Neb.—Rome Hotel—Exam- 
iner Carr: 
MC-114211, Sub. 3—Donaldson Transfer Co., 
Waterloo, Blackhawk County, Ia. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD NEWS 


C.A.B. Considering Federal 


Aid for Airplane Purchases 


A Civil Aeronautics Board spokesman 
said March 26 that the board was con- 
sidering recommending legislation under 
which the government would help the 
smaller airlines to finance aircraft pur- 
chases. 


He said he could give no details of 
the plan because it had yet to be sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget, 
but he did acknowledge that such a 
proposal was under active study within 
the C.A.B. He said the board had sup- 
ported this general idea in the past but 
said it had never before got to the stage 
where the detailed mechanics of the 
proposal were considered. 


The existence of the new study was 
disclosed earlier by an official of the 
Small Business Administration. He men- 
tioned that the bill was being worked 
on and described it as a program under 
which the government would make direct 
loans to smaller airlines for purchases: of 
aircraft. 


The S.B.A. officials brought up the 
matter in elaborating on testimony that 
Wendall B. Barnes, administrator of the 
S.B.A., gave to the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee on March 14. In that 
testimony outlining the S.B.A.’s efforts 
to aid small business, Mr. Barnes said: 

“We have conferred with officials of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board about meth- 
ods of improving the financial position 
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of small feeder airlines by loans or re- 
assignment of routes.” 

Expanding on that, another S.B.A. 
official said later that the S.B.A. had 
determined that its program would not 
allow loans large enough to help airlines, 
but that the agency had been told by 
the C.A.B. of the proposed aircraft pur- 
chase legislation. 

He said nothing special could be done 
to improve the route assignments of 
smaller airlines as such actions had to 
be considered and decided as legal mat- 
ters in accordance with civil aeronautics 
statutes. He said, however, that the 
C.A.B. had the question of the smaller 
airlines under study at all times and in 
decisions of recent years had done much 
to give them more profitable assign- 
ments. 


C.A.B. Routes and Carrier 


Relations Division Revamped 


A reorganization of the routes and car- 
rier relations division of the Bureau of 
Air Operations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has been announced by James R. 
Durfee, chairman of the C.A.B., to meet 
“the increasing importance and scope 
of the board’s responsibilities in this 
area.” 

Appointments by him of John W. 
Dregge, chief of the present division, as 
chief of a new routes division, and of 
Jacob W. Rosenthal, assistant chief of 
the board’s opinion writing division, as 
chief of a new carrier relations and serv- 
ices division, had been approved by the 
board, Mr. Durfee said. 


Caribbean Air Cargo Rate 
Pact Approved by C.A.B. 


An agreement, C.A.B. No. 10645, relat- 
ing to air cargo rates in the Caribbean 
area, has been approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board by an order in No. 
7433, Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
et al. 

Named as parties to the agreement, 
aside from Pan American, are Lineas 
Aereas Costarricenses, S.A.; Transportes 
Aereos Nacionales, S.A.; Aerovias Sud 
Americana, Inc., and Taca International 
Airlines, S.A. 

The board had previously authorized 
further discussions relating to equaliza- 
tion of rates on a proportional basis 
between interior U.S. points and points 
in the Caribbean area, irrespective of 
the gateway used. 

The agreement approved, said the 
board, established general and specific 
commodity rates to be applicable be- 
tween Florida gateways and New Or- 
leans, on the one hand, and certain 
Caribbean points, on the other hand. 
The rates, to be observed as minimum, 
were to be effective for a six-month 
period from March 1, 1957, the board 
said. 

“No agreement was reached with re- 
spect to the development of a propor- 
tional rate structure which would 
equalize rates between interior United 
States points and points in the Carib- 
bean area, irrespective of the United 
States gateway used,” the board said. 
“The difficulty in this regard appears 
to stem from the fact that insofar as 
shipments moving beyond by air are 
concerned, the railroads are not pres- 
ently applying export rates on a uni- 


form basis as between the various classes 
of traffic and the several gateways 
involved. The above-designated agree- 
ment provides, however, that at such 
time as export rates are so applied from 
interior United States points, the 
parties will meet to reconsider the 
matter with a view to maintaining 
stabilization of cargo rates in this area.” 
The board said that its approval of 
the agreement was subject to the con- 
dition that such approval should not 
constitute approval of subsequent rate 
discussions between the signatories. 


United's ‘Custom Coach’ 
Fare Suspended by C.A.B. 


A proposal by United Air Lines, Inc., 
to establish “a fare and provisions” appli- 
cable to the transportation of passengers 
between New York and San Francisco 
on flights designated as “DC-7 Custom 
Coach” has been suspended and will be 
investigated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

By an order dated March 22 in No. 
8625, “DC-7 Custom Coach Fares and Pro- 
visions”—United Air Lines, Inc., the 
board suspended United’s tariff C.A.B. 
No. 62 until July 4 and ordered the 
matter assigned for hearing before a 
board examiner at a time and place to 
be designated. 


The investigation, the board said, was 
instituted to determine whether the fare 
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and provisions were, or would be, unjust 
or unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
unduly preferential, unduly prejudicial, 
or otherwise unlawful. 


Air Forwarder Rate Argument 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has an- 
nounced that oral argument in No 
1705-6, Minimum Rates for Air Freight 
Forwarders, originally assigned for Marc} 
27, then postponed to March 28, and late: 
indefinitely postponed, has now been as- 
signed for April 9 in Washington, D.C. 

At issue in the proceeding are the 
recommendations of a C.A.B. examine: 
who, contrary to petitions of certai: 
domestic air carriers, recommended tha: 
air freight forwarders be not made sub- 
ject to the minimum rate order presently 
outstanding against the air carrier: 
(T.W., Jan. 19, p. 69, March 22, p. 70). 


Atlantic Air Cargo Rates 


An agreement adopted by mail vote o: 
joint conference 1-2 of the Internationa 
Air Transport Association between Pan 
American World Airways, Inc., variou 
air carriers, foreign air carriers, anc 
other carriers, relating to cargo rate: 
established on south Atlantic routes fo: 
the year beginning April 1, 1957, has been 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Approval was by an order (E.11156) re- 
lating to Agreement C.A.B. No. 10689, 
R-1 and R-2. 


FEDERAL MARITIME 


Virginia Ports Authority 
Asks Leave to Intervene 


In Terminal Charge Probe 


The Virginia State Ports Author- 
ity has petitioned the Federal Mari- 
time Board today for authority to 
intervene as an interested party in 
the board’s investigation of terminal 
charges and practices at U. S. At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. 


The investigation was ordered by the 
F.M.B. in docket No. 816 on March 11 to 
determine the lawfulness and reason- 
ableness of charges, regulations and 
practices of terminal operators at north 
Atlantic, south Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
and whether rail carriers participating 
in southern freight tariffs governing de- 
murrage, handling, storage, weighing and 
wharfage at Virginia, south Atlantic, 
Florida and Gulf ports (except New Or- 
leans) had entered into or carried out 
agreements subject to the federal ship- 
ping act covering the establishment of 
charges and other practices (T.W., March 
23, p. 71). 

Charles R. Seal, deputy executive di- 
rector and general counsel of the Vir- 
ginia State Ports Authority, said V.S.P.A. 
was one of the initial proponents of the 
inquiry and investigation. He stated in 
the petition to intervene that the “vari- 


ous disparities in the terminal charges 
and practices adversely affect the ability 
of the Virginia ports to compete with 
various other ports.” V.S.P.A., he said, 
requested authority to produce and cross- 
examine witnesses and be heard at the 
oral argument, if oral argument was 
granted. 


Isbrandtsen Asks Charter 
Of Eight Cargo Vessels 


Isbrandtsen Co. Inc., has filed a sup- 
plemental application with the Maritime 
Administration under section 5(e) of the 
merchant ship sales act of 1946 to bare- 
boat charter eight N3-S-A2 cargo vessels 
for use from time of delivery (in April 
and May) to the completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway “when larger vessels 
can be employed.” 


The application is supplemental to a 
subsidy application filed with the Federal 
Maritime Board on February 23, 1956, by 
Isbrandtsen for an operating-differential 
subsidy on trade route 32—involving serv- 
ice from Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
river ports. Isbrandtsen said its subsidy 
application was the first such application 
filed after the trade route had been 
declared essential by the maritime ad- 
ministrator. 


In its supplemental application, Is- 
brandtsen said that the type of vessel it 
desired to charter was the only typ 
under US. registry available for service 
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capable of meeting present requirements 
of the St. Lawrence River waterway. 


Hawaii Service Argument 


The Federal Maritime Board and the 
Maritime Administration have _ reas- 
signed two proceedings, involving ap- 
plications for permission under sections 
805(a) and 605(c) of the 1936 merchant 
marine act to make calls with trans- 
Pacific vessels at Hawaii, for oral argu- 
ment on April 8. 

Argument will be in Room 4519, New 
General Accounting Office Building. 
Washington, D.C., in S-52, American 
President Lines, Ltd., and S-55, Pacific 
Far East Line, Inc. Argument had pre- 
viously been scheduled for March 26. 
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G.T.W.’s Indirect Interest 


In Struck Plant Called 


Bar to Labor Injunction 


A Michigan local of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters has 
asked the Supreme Court of the 
United States to rule that a railroad 
had such an “indirect” economic in- 
terest in a lumber industry, which 
it could not serve because of picket- 
ing by members of the local, that 
there could be no injunction against 
the picketing since the interest of 
the railroad brought the situation 
within the definition of “cases” in 
which the Norris-LaGuardia act pro- 
hibited issuance of injunctions 
against labor activities. 


The request was in the form of a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in No. 
826, Local No. 332, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, et al., 
v. Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co. 

The union said that in the course of a 
labor dispute with the Wolohan Eleva- 
tor & Lumber Co., located in Davison, 
Mich., its members picketed property 
leased by the lumber company from the 
Grand Trunk and that a side track 
utilized by the railroads to make de- 
liveries to the lumber company inter- 
sected the street on which the union was 
picketing. 

On December 16, 1955, the union said, 
three picketers were walking back and 
forth on the street and crossing the rail- 
road’s side track. 


“As a result of the picketing the rail- 
road was prevented from making delivery 
of five carloads of merchandise to the 
lumber company,” the union § said. 
“Events similar to those occurring on 
December 16, 1955, also occurred on 
December 19. 


Injunction Granted, Affirmed 


“The railroad filed a bill of complaint, 
dated December 27, 1955, in the federal 


district court for the eastern district of 
Michigan demanding that a temporary 
and permanent injunction be issued re- 
straining the union’s picketing. . . . No 
allegation or finding that the public of- 
ficers charged with the duty to protect 
the railroad’s property were unable or 
unwilling to do so was made. As an 
affirmative defense, the union’s answer 
alleged that the Norris-LaGuardia act, 47 
Stat. 70 (1932), 29 U.S.C. section 101 
(1956) . . . deprived the district court of 
jurisdiction to issue such an order... 
This defense was rejected principally 
on the theory that the absence of a labor 
dispute between the railroad and the 
union rendered the act inapplicable... . 
A temporary restraining order was issued 
on January 6, 1956.” 

The union said that the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit had affirmed 
the district court’s judgment, apparently 
adopting the district’s court reasoning 
and concluding that “the injunction so 
issued is not in violation of the Norris- 
LaGuardia act...” 


‘Labor Dispute’ Case 


Asserting that the case was one which 
grew out of a labor dispute within the 
meaning of section 13 of the Norris- 
LaGuardia act, the union quoted section 
13(a) of that act as defining one of eight 
instances in which a case should be held 
to involve or grow out of a labor dispute 
as “when the case involves persons who 
are engaged in the same industry, trade, 
craft, or occupation; or have direct or 
indirect interests therein.” 

The union said that the phrase “direct 
or indirect interest” modified “industry, 
trade, craft, or occupation,” and asserted 
that “hence a case must be held to grow 
out of a labor dispute if it involves 
persons who have direct or indirect 
economic interest in the industry where 
a labor dispute exists.” 


Railroad’s Alleged Interest 
The union added: 


“Clearly demonstrated by the record 
is the existence of a labor dispute be- 
tween the union and lumber company 
.. . The union’s direct economic interest 
in the lumber industry is manifest. And 
an elaborate argument is not required 
to demonstrate that the railroad has at 
least an indirect economic interest in the 
lumber industry.” 


As indicating that the interest of the 
railroad was “genuine,” the union said 
that the railroad obtained revenues from 
the transportation of freight to the lum- 
ber company; was concerned over possi- 
ble economic losses in the form of de- 
murrage penalties in the event it failed 
to deliver the goods consigned to the 
lumber company, and that the railroad 
was the lessor of land occupied by the 
lumber company. In addition, said the 
union, an intricate system of side tracks 
was utilized in the delivery of goods 
to the lumber company. 


The union said that the question raised 
by the case recurred frequently and had 
been decided in a manner inconsistent 
with the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Had the action been commenced by the 
lumber company, the union asserted, the 
applicability of the act would be indis- 
putable, adding that “the fact that the 
railroad rather than the lumber com- 
pany initiated the action was considered 
to be of great importance by the courts 
below.” Such a construction of the act 
was “palpably erroneous,” the union as- 
serted, adding that the Supreme Court 
had “expressly condemned stratagems 
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designed to accomplish indirectly that 
which cannot be attained directly under 
the act.” 

It said that the instant case, “which is 
typical of many similar cases,” demon- 
strated “the widespread attack which 
taking place upon the very parapet of” 
the Norris-LaGuardia act. 

“We urge this court to grant certiorari 
to the end that further encroachme: 
upon the integrity of the Norris-La 
Guardia act may be prevented,” said th 
union in concluding its petition. 


High Court to Hear Cases 
In Which District Court 


‘Suspended’ Pipe Rates 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has noted probable jurisdic- 
tion in, and has consolidated, three 
cases questioning the action of a 
federal district court, which en- 
joined the operation of certain re- 
duced railroad rates on pipe after 
they had gone into effect when the 
Commission refused to suspend 
them, and which held that relief 
from the long-and-short-haul clause 
of section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act was improperly granted 
(T.W., Jan. 12, p. 66). 


The high court also allowed a total 
of two hours for oral argument in the 
three cases. They are: No. 647, Dixie 
Carriers, Inc., et al. v. United States 
of America; No. 654, United States of 
America v. Dixie Carriers, Inc., et al., 
and No. 655, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission v. Dixie Carriers, Inc., et al. 

The federal district court for the 
southern district of Texas, Houston divi- 
sion, set aside the order of the Commis- 
sion which vacated previously issued 
suspension orders, and which granted 
fourth-section relief after those rates 
had been in effect for almost 10 months. 
In this, the appellants said, the court 
had unlawfully invaded the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. 


Top Court to Hear Argument 
On Ocean ‘Dual-Rate’ Pacts 


The questions raised by Isbrandtsen 
Co., Inc., a non-conference ocean Car- 
rier, as to the legality of the “dual- 
rate” system, will be argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

On March 26 the court ordered two 
cases consolidated, and allotted a total 
of two hours for oral argument. The 
cases were No. 1739, Federal Maritime 
Board v. Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., and No. 
740, Japan-Atlantic & Gulf Freight 
Conference, Mitsui Steamship Co., v. 
United States. 


The Supreme Court consolidated the 
cases in an order in which it also 
granted petitions for writs of certiorari 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. The latter court 
held that the dual-rate system—under 
which shippers agreeing to use exclu- 
sively the vessels of steamship company 
members of ocean conferences are 
granted lower rates than shippers which 
do not make such an agreement—was 
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illegal per se as amounting to a retali- 
ation against shippers who did not elect 
to use the vessels of conference members 
exclusively (T.W., Feb. 9, p. 77). 


The appeals court decision came after 
efforts of Isbrandtsen Co., stretching 
over a number of years, to have the 
dual-rate system declared illegal by the 
Federal Maritime Board or the courts. 


Injunction Against Strike 
Over Pending Minor Rail 


Labor Grievances Affirmed 


An injunction against a strike of 
railroad workers over “minor” dis- 
putes with railroad management 
while such matters are pending be- 
fore the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board is not barred by the 
Norris-LaGuardia act, according to 
a ruling of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on March 25. 


The opinion was delivered by Chief 
Justice Warren in No. 313 Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen et al. v. Chicago 
River & Indiana Railroad Co. et al., on 
a petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit. 

“We are asked to interpret that pro- 
vision of the railway labor act which 
created the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board for the resolution of minor 
‘grievances in the event that the parties 
were unable to settle them by negotia- 
tion,” said the court. “The ultimate ques- 
tion is whether a railway labor organiza- 
tion can resort to a strike over matters 
pending before the Adjustment Board.” 


In a footnote at this pgint the court 
observed that the relationship of labor 
and management in the railroad industry 
had developed on a pattern different from 
other industries. It added that the fund- 
amental premises and principles of the 
railway labor act were not the same as 
those which formed the basis of the 
national labor relations act, as amended, 
and that “it is one of those differences 
which underlies the controversy in this 
case.” 


Strike Over Grievances 


A federal district court, after issuing 
a temporary restraining order on com- 
plaint by the railroads because of a 
threatened strike after negotiations for 
the settlement of 21 grievances had failed 
and the railroad had submitted the con- 
troversy to the Adjustment Board, va- 
cated the order and dismissed the rail- 
road’s complaint. The court found that 
the Norris-LaGuardia act was applicable 
and that the court lacked jurisdiction 
to grant the relief requested. The court 
of appeals was reversed (220 F.2d 926). 
A permanent injunction was then en- 
tered by the district court and affirmed 
by the appeals court. The Supreme Court 
said that it had granted certiorari “in 
order to resolve an important question 
concerning interpretation and applica- 
tion of the railway labor act.” 


The high court said that the disputes 
were admittedly minor and that, under 
the railway labor act, it was provided 
that either party to such a controversy 


might refer the disputes to the Adjust- 
ment Board, with its award “final and 
binding upon both parties to the dis- 
er ad 


‘Unequivocal’ Language 

That language was “unequivocal,” the 
Supreme Court said, adding: 

“Congress has set up a tribunal to 
handle minor disputes which have not 
been resolved by the parties themselves. 
Awards of this board are ‘final and bind- 
ing upon both parties.’ And either side 
may submit the dispute to the board. The 
brotherhood suggests that we read the 
act to mean only that an Adjustment 
Board has been organized and that the 
parties are free to make use of its pro- 
cedures if they wish to; but that there 
is no compulsion on either side to allow 
the board to settle a dispute if an alter- 
native remedy, such as resort to economic 
duress, seems more desirable. Such an 
interpretation would render meaningless 
those provisions in the act which allow 
one side to submit a dispute to the board, 
whose decision shall be final and binding 
on both sides. If the brotherhood is 
correct, the Adjustment Board could act 
only if the union and the carrier were 
amenable to its doing so. The language 
of Section 3, First, reads otherwise and 
should be literally applied in the absence 
of a clear showing of a contrary or qual- 
ified intention of Congress. 

“Legislative history of the provisions 
creating the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board reinforces the literal inter- 
pretation of the act. The present law 
is a composite of two major pieces of 
legislation. Most of the basic framework 
was adopted in 1926. In 1934, after eight 
years of experience, the statute was 
amended, and in that amendment the 
Adjustment Board was born.” 


Tracing the history of the amendment 
of 1934, after eight years of experience 
under the national railway labor act, 
the court quoted testimony of the late 
Commissioner Eastman, then also federal 
coordinator of transportation, and of 
George M. Harrison, appearing as chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
as indicating that labor had made a con- 
cession in agreeing to have the awards of 
the Adjustment Board made final and 
binding on both parties to a controversy. 


Injunction Power 


The only question remaining, said the 
court, was whether the federal courts 
could compel compliance with the pro- 
visions of the national railway labor act 
“to the extent of enjoining a union from 
striking to defeat the jurisdiction of the 
Adjustment Board,” since the brother- 
hood contended that the Norris-La- 
Guardia act had withdrawn the power 
of federal courts to issue in labor disputes 
and that this limitation “with full force 
to all railway labor disputes as well as 
labor controversies in other industries.” 

The Supreme Court said that the 
Norris-LaGuardia act could not be read 
alone in matters dealing with railway 
labor disputes and that “there must be 
an accommodation of that statute and 
the railway labor act so that the obvious 
purpose on the enactment of each is 
preserved.” ‘The court said it thought 
that “the purposes of these acts are rec- 
oncilable.” 

It then distinguished between the ma- 
chinery set up in 1934 to take care of 
minor disputes involving railway labor 
and the purpose of the Norris-LaGuardia 
act “to protect working men in the ex- 
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ercise of organized, economic power, 
which is vital to collective bargaining.” 
Controversies such as those involved in 
the instant case were not the same as 
“those in which the injunction strips 
labor of its primary weapon without 
substituting any reasonable alternative,” 
the Supreme Court declared, and re- 
ferred to prior cases in which it had au- 
thorized the use of injunctive relief to 
“vindicate the processes of the railway 
labor act,” naming Virginian R. Co. v. 
System Federation No. 40, 300 U.S. 515 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
v. Howard, 343 U.S. 768. 


The high court affirmed the action of 
the appeals court in affirming the per- 
manent injunction issued by the district 
court after the appeals court had va- 
cated its earlier temporary restraining 
order. 


Supreme Court Denies Review 
Of Texas Right-to-Work Case 


Railroad workers in Texas have been 
unsuccessful in an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for review 
of a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Texas which, following a ruling of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, refused to enjoin 
certain railroad unions from demanding 
a union shop agreement on the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway. 


By an order issued March 25 the U.S. 
Supreme Court denied a petition for a 
writ of certiorari in No. 810, M. E. Sands- 
berry, Jr., D. B. Barker, C. D. Pratt, et al., 
and Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., et al. v. International Association 
of Machinists; International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion, et al. 


The Supreme Court of Texas had 
affirmed dissolution by the Texas Court 
of Appeals of an injunction which had 
been granted by a county court barring 
the signing of a union shop agreement. 
The US. Supreme Court said it was 
bound by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Railway 
Employes’ Department, et al. v. Robert 
L. Hanson, et al., in which the US. 
Supreme Court reversed a finding of the 
Nebraska Supreme Court that a union 
shop agreement violated the rights of 
the workers under the First and Fifth 
Amendments to the Constitution (T.W., 
March 9, p. 71). 


Remand of ‘Non-Sked’ Case 
To C.A.B. Allowed to Stand 


Petitions of two groups represent- 
ing non-scheduled airlines for writs 
of certiorari to the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, 
which sent back to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board that agency’s decision 
that non-scheduled airlines should 
be continued under exemptions from 
the certificate requirements of the 
civil aeronautics act, have been de- 
nied by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The Supreme Court also denied mo- 


tions of the two groups that the court 
defer consideration of the certiorari pe- 
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titions while the C.A.B. deliberated on 
what non-scheduled airlines should be 
permitted to continue in service (1'.W., 
March 2, p. 80). 

The court stated that Justice Black 
would have granted the motion for delay 
in No. 778, Aircoach Transport Associa- 
tion, Inc., v. American Airlines, Inc., 
and No. 779, Independent Military Air 
Transport Association v. Same. 

The C.A.B. had decided that the ir- 
regular airlines should continue to op- 
erate under exemption until it could 
reach a decision on applications those 
carriers had before it for operating au- 
thority. The Court of Appeals said that 
the C.A.B. should have stated its reasons 
as to why certificates were not granted, 
with those reasons documented in a 
manner reviewable by the courts. 

While the court litigation was pro- 

ceeding, two C.A.B. examiners issued a 
recommened decision that 31 of 54 ap- 
plicants should be given permanent au- 
thorization for supplemental service. 
Argument is yet to be held before the 
C.A.B. on the recommended decision of 
the examiners. 
‘ The two petitioning associations be- 
fore the Supreme Court argued that the 
appeals court had invaded the province 
of the regulatory agency—the C.A.B.— 
and that, since the board had regu- 
lated the “non-skeds” for 18 years, it 
should not be required to state again 
its reasons for not submitting those 
carriers to the certification process. 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 


Cases Recently Decided by State and 
Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


United States Court of Appeals, District 

of Columbia Circuit 

Proceeding by shipper, as a party ag- 
grieved for review of orders of the 
Federal Maritime Board approving an 
exclusive patronage contract/non-con- 
tract dual-rate system. The Court of 
Appeals, Fahy, circuit judge, held that 
dual-rate system providing that a ship- 
per who failed to enter into an exclusive 
patronage contract would be charged a 
9% per cent higher rate than a contract- 
ing shipper, and using a contract pro- 
viding that a breach by a contracting 
shipper would entail liquidated damages 
of 50 per cent of the contract rate, was 
retaliatory and proscribed by section 
of shipping act providing that no com- 
mon carrier by water shall retaliate 
against any shipper by threatening to 
refuse space accommodations when such 
are available, or resort to other dis- 
criminating or unfair methods because 
such shipper has patronized another 
carrier, notwithstanding the fact that the 
discrimination involved under such sys- 
tem may have been reasonable. 

Orders of the board set aside in ac- 
cordance with opinion. 

An exclusive patronage contract/non- 
contract dual-rate system providing that 


a shipper who fails to enter into an 
exclusive contract will be charged a 9% 
percent higher rate than a contracting 
shipper, and using a contract providing 
that a breach by a contracting shipper 
would entail liquidated damages of 50 
per cent of the contract rate, was re- 
taliatory and proscribed by section of 
shipping act providing that no common 
carrier by water shall retaliate against 
any shipper by threatening to refuse 
space accommodations when such are 
available, or resort to other discriminat- 
ing or unfair methods because such ship- 
per has patronized another carrier, 
notwithstanding the fact that the dis- 
crimination involved under such system 
may have been reasonable. Shipping Act, 
1916, Sec. 14, subd. 3 as amended, 46 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 812, subd. 3. 


Imposition of a higher rate on non- 
contracting shippers, and imposition of 
liquidated damages for breach of con- 
tract by contracting shippers constituted 
a method of retaliation against non- 
contracting shippers, and therefore such 
practices were unlawful, and a system 
containing them could not be validly 
approved by the Federal Maritime 
Board. Shipping Act, 1916, Secs. 14 and 
subd. 3, 15 as amended, 46 U.S.C.A. Secs. 
812 and subd. 3, 814. 


Where conduct of carriers by water 
toward a shipper is retailatory and con- 
stitutes discrimination, it is unlawful 
without more, unless its impact is unsub- 
stantial. Shipping Act, 1916, Sec. 14, 
subd. 3 as amended, 46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 812, 
subd. 3. 


In the absence of a retaliation, a pref- 
erence or discriminatory rate by com- 
mon carriers by water is unlawful only 
if undue, unreasonable, unfair, or un- 
just, and whether or not these charac- 
teristics exist depends upon the facts 
and circumstances of the case as found 
by the Federal Maritime Board, and the 
courts will not substitute their judgment 
in this regard for that of the Board. 
Shipping Act, 1916, Sec. 14, subd. 3 as 
amended, 46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 812, subd. 3. 
(Isbrandtsen Company v. United States. 
239 F. 2d 933). 


United States District Court, S.D. New 

York 

Action for damage to cargo shipped 
on vesseel engaged in common carriage 
of goods by sea for hire and owned by 
one of the respondents. The district 
court, Sugarman, J., held that libelants, 
who relied on representation of external 
good order and condition of containers 
shipped to libelants as recited in the 
bills of lading, could recover for damage 
to contents, since it was reasonable to 
expect that, had the containers remained 
unbroken, free water could not have en- 
tered and dissipated the preservative 
used to protect contents of the contain- 
ers. 

Decree in accordance with opinion. 

Libelants, who relied on representation 
of external good order and condition of 
containers shipped to libelants as recited 
in the bills of lading, could recover for 
damage to contents, since it was reason- 
able to expect that, had the containers 
remained unbroken, free water could not 
have entered and dissipated the preserv- 
ative used to protect contents of the 
containers. 

Where it was reasonable to expect 
that, had not containers been broken, 
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free water could not have entered and 
dissipated the preservative used to pro- 
tect contents of the containers, carriers 
would not be heard to say, through 
their mate’s deposition, that such cargo 
had been received in same bad condition 
found upon its discharge, in view of fact 
that carrier had given a clean bill of 
lading which stated that the cargo had 
been received in good order. 

Fact that libelants did not actually 
pay for goods shipped to them until 
after they had examined and accepted 
them would not impair libelants’ status 
as purchasers of the bills of lading who 
were misled by the _ representation 
therein and who altered their position 
to their detriment in reliance on such 
representation, but libelants attained 
that stauts when they contracted for the 
goods which were then on the high seas. 


Where, in action for damage to goods 
shipped on vessel engaged in common 
carriage of goods by sea for hire and 
owned by one respondent, the proof of 
damages offered at trial was contradic- 
tory, a reference to a commissioner for 
ascertainment of the damages would be 
necessary unless the parties could stipu- 
late thereto. (Freedman v. The M/S 


Concordia Star, 147 F. Supp. 537). 


United States District Court, S. D. New 

York 

Proceeding by motor carriers to en- 
join waterfront terminal operators from 
enforcing a tariff pending a hearing and 
final determination of the issues con- 
cerning tariff before the Federal Mari- 
time Board. The district court, Edel- 
stein, J., held that motor carriers’ evi- 
dence did not adequately demonstrate 
either irreparable injury or a balance 
of the equities in their favor to warrant 
issuance of temporary injunction. 

Motion for a temporary injunction 
denied. 

The equitable power of the district 
court to suspend operation of a tariff 
by injunction pending completion of an 
inquiry by Federal Maritime Board con- 
cerning the tariff is a discretionary one 
to be exercised only after a balance ~of 
the harm the injunction might do the 
opposing parties. 

In proceeding by motor carriers to 
enjoin waterfront terminal operators 
from putting into effect a tariff pending 
an inquiry and hearing by Federal Mari- 
time Board concerning the tariff, motor 
carriers’ evidence of irreparable injury 
or a balance of the equities in their 
favor was insufficient to justify district 
court in exercising its discretionary 
power to suspend tariff pending the 
board’s inquiry concerning it. 

Question whether a tariff agreement 
was illegal for the reason that it was 
more than an implementation and ex- 
tension of an originally approved con- 
ference agreement and required specific 
approval by Federal Maritime Board was 
one appropriate for the exercise of Fed- 
eral Maritime Board’s primary admin- 
istrative jurisdiction and where question 
had not been raised for that administra- 
tive board’s consideration, temporary 
injunctive relief would not issue to re- 
strain the effectuation of the tariff on 
ground tariff was illegal. Shipping Act, 
1916, Sec. 15, 46 US.C.A. Sec. 814. 
‘United States Trucking Corp. v. Ameri- 
can Export Lines, 146 F. Supp 924). 
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THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD’S 
Trailiner Service between New Eng- 
land and the Midwest is just one 
more example of a superior freight 
service that cannot be duplicated by 

any other form of transportation. 

With Trailiner Service available between 210 points in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, and more than 400 points in Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York State, shippers have the advantage of fast through service, depend- 
able all-weather, round-the-clock operation, sealed trailers door-to-door, 
and freedom from claims. For further information, communicate with 
E. V. Murphy, Assistant Vice-President, Freight Traffic Department, 
New Haven 6, Connecticut, or with any of the railroad’s traffic agencies. 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 
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LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and 


Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


Loss of or Injury to Goods 


District Court of Appeal, Second Circuit, 

Division 1, California 

Action by subrogee of shipper of 10 
cartons of furs shipped under an airbill 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco, for 
value of contents of one carton which 
was lost or stolen during ground de- 
livery by defendant. The Superior 
Court, Los Angeles County, Burnett 
Wolfson, J., entered judgment for sub- 
rogee and defendant appealed. The 
district court of appeal, White, P. J., 
held, inter alia, that where shipper in- 
duced ground carrier to accept a con- 
signment of 10 cartons by declaring value 
thereof to be $50, after one of the car- 
tons had been lost or stolen, shipper 
would not be permitted to collect dam- 
ages in excess of the value so declared. 


Judgment modified and as modified af- 
firmed. 


Where an air carrier, as agent of 
shipper, and upon shipper’s express in- 
structions, delivered certain cartons 
flown by him from one city to another 
under an airbill to a ground delivery 
company, ground delivery company be- 
came agent of shipper and not a sub- 
agent of air carrier, and ground delivery 
company was therefore not entitled to 
benefit of air carrier’s tariffs limiting 
liability to declared value of such mer- 
chandise on airbill. 


The declaration of declared and agreed 
value in an airbill is not an agreement 
limiting liability of the carrier, but is 
an agreement that the value of the prop- 
erty shipped is a certain amount. 


District court of appeals would take 
judicial knowledge of the fact that 
transportation of 10 cartons containing 
merchandise worth $50 would not nor- 
mally be handled with the same equip- 
ment, personnel and methods as would 
the same 10 cartons containing mer- 
chandise worth between $50,000 and 
$100,000. 

Where shipper induced carrier to ac- 
cept a consignment of 10 cartons by de- 
claring value thereof to be $50, after 
one of the cartons had been lost or 
stolen, shipper would be permitted to 
collect damages in excess of the value 
so declared. (Globe & Rutgers F. Ins. 
Co. v. Airborne Flower & F. Tr., 306 
P. 2d 26). 


United States District Court, S. D. New 
York 


Action against air carrier for loss of 
valuable dog shipped, as result of de- 
viation from routing shown in airbill, 
mishandling, delay and negligence. The 
district court for the southern district of 
New York, Boldt, J., held that carrier 
could rely on tariff provisions authoriz- 
ing change in routing and limiting li- 
ability, notwithstanding his alleged ac- 
ceptance of shipment with knowledge of 
embargo declared by connecting air car- 


rier, which resulted in deviation from 
routing. 

Judgment in accordance with opinion. 

In action against air carrier for loss 
of valuable dog, allegedly due to devia- 
tion from routing shown in airbill, and 
mishandling, delay and negligence, car- 
rier could invoke tariff and airbill pro- 
visions, permitting carrier to deviate 
from route shown on airbill and limiting 
liability in absence of declared value of 
goods shipped, and was not estopped 
from doing so by accepting the ship- 
ment with knowledge of embargo de- 
clared by connecting air carrier as result 
of pilots’ strike, which necessitated the 
deviation. Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 401 et seq. 

The congressional policy against un- 
just discrimination by interstate carriers 
makes all agreements between shipper 
and carrier contrary to provisions of 
carrier’s filed tariffs void, and rejects 
the concept of estoppel against invoking 
tariff provisions. Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 401 et seq. 

Filed tariffs of air carrier, and airbill, 
constituted the contract of carriage. 

One shipping goods by air is deemed 
to have agreed to proviso in air carrier’s 
filed tariffs, when he delivered shipment 
to carrier for transportation. (Rosch v. 
United Air Lines, 146 F. Supp. 266). 


United States Court of Appeals, Fifth 
Circuit 


Action against a carrier to recover for 
damages to a shipment. Judgment for 
plaintiff in the United States district 
court for the northern district of Texas, 
William H. Atwell, J., and the defendant 
appealed. The United States Court of 
Appeals, Cameron, circuit judge, held 
that requirement in an interstate bill of 
lading that claims for damages must be 
filed in writing with the carrier within 
nine months was valid and was not 
rendered inoperative because the carrier 
acquired from other sources knowledge 
that the shipment was damaged. 

Reversed and remanded. 


Requirement in an interstate bill of 
lading that claims for damages must be 
filed in writing with the carrier within 
nine months was valid and was not 
rendered inoperative because the carrier 
acquired from other sources knowledge 
that the shipment was damaged. Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Secs. 20(11), 201, 
206, 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 20(11) , 301, 306. 


Laws in force at time and place of 
making of a contract enter into and 
form a part of it as if they were ex- 
pressly incorporated in its terms and a 
bill of lading as a “contract” within the 
rule. 


Parties in interstate bill of lading were 
bound by its terms that claims of dam- 
age must be filed in writing with the 
carrier within nine months’ time where 
they were not inconsistent with the in- 
terstate commerce act and the applicable 
court decisions. Interstate Commerce 
Act, Secs. 20(11), 201, 206, 49 U.S.C.A. 
Secs. 20(11) 301, 306. (East Texas Mo- 
tor Freight Lines v. United States, 239 
F. 2d 417). 


Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First 
Department 


Action by a fire insurance company 
for loss of plaintiff’s subrogor’s rugs 
by fire in defendant’s warehouse. From 
a judgment for plaintiff, defendant ap- 
pealed. The Supreme Court, Appellant 
Division, held that limited liability pro- 
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visions of contract between subrogor and 
defendant for shipment and storage of 
subrogor’s property, including such 
rugs, applied to storage of rugs and 
covered loss thereof. 

Judgment reversed, and matter remit- 
ted for assessment of damages. 

Provisions of single contract for ship- 
ment and storage of property, including 
rugs, covered by fire insurance policy, as 
to limitation of carrier’s liability for loss 
of goods while in his care, including pe- 
riod that they were in his warehouse 
awaiting delivery, applied to storage of 
rugs an covered loss thereof by fire 
while in warehouse, so as to limit insur- 
er’s recovery of damages, as Owner’: 
subrogee, from carrier. (Saint Paul Fir: 
& Marine Ins. Co. v. Levine, 158 N.Y.S 
2d 586). 


Court of Appeals of Ohio, Hamilton 


County 


Action, by insurer who had _ issued 
master fire policy to carriers authorizing 
them to issue certificates to consignor: 
insuring them as well as carrier and his 
agent against losses, and by consignor 
to whom such a certificate had been 
issued, against carrier’s agent in whose 
warehouse consigned goods had burned. 
From an adverse judgment rendered by) 
the Court of Common Pleas, Hamilton 
County, plaintiffs appealed on questions 
of law. The Court of Appeals, Matthews 
J., held that where fire destroyed con- 
signed goods while they were in ware- 
house of an agent of carrier during 
storage in transit and agent was insured 
under such master policy, insurer who 
had paid indemnity to consignor had no 
right of subrogation against such agent 
for amount so paid, but that since 
consignor established shipment and de- 
livery to defendant and his refusal to 
deliver them upon demand, he estab- 
lished case against defendant. 

Affirmed in part and reversed in part. 

Where, under master policy issued to 
motor carriers authorizing them to issue 
certificates to consignors, insuring them 
as well as carriers and their agents, 
carriers issued such a certificate to a 
consignor for shipment and when fire 
destroyed consigned goods, during stor- 
age in transit, while they were in ware- 
house of an agent of carrier who was 
insured under master policy, and insurer 
paid indemnity to consignor, insurer 
had no right of subrogation against 
such agent for amount so paid. 

Where consignor who had been issued 
bill of lading authorizing storage in 
transit, in his action against carrier’s 
agent in whose warehouse goods burned, 
established shipment and delivery to de- 
fendant and his refusal to deliver them 
upon demand, he established case 
against defendant and cast upon defend- 
ant burden of proving lawful excuse for 
failure to deliver. R.C. Sec. 1323.10. 


In action by consignor who had been 
issued bill of lading which authorized 
storage of his furniture in transit against 
carrier’s agent in whose warehouse the 
goods had burned, to recover for the loss, 
evidence on issue of whether agent had 
used due care to prevent fire was for 
jury. R. D. Sec. 1323.10. (Hardy v. Fergu- 
son Moving & Storage Company, 140 
N E. 2d 14). 


Supreme Court of Colorado, in Depart- 
ment 


Action to recover on book accoun! 
for merchandise sold and delivered tv 
defendant, wherein defendant filed third 
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PULLMAN-STANDARD COMPARTMENTIZER 
LOCKS OUT CANNER’S LADING DAMAGE...CONSIGNEE 


Seventeen service-conscious carriers like the Milwaukee Road are now serving 
shippers of a wide range of lading types with Compartmentizer equipped box 
cars such as shown here. 
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P-S Compartmentizer Gates contribute to efficient and speedy loading. They swing 
out of the way, flush against the car sidewall . . . loading is finished in record time. 


r 


One-third of a car load in place and one Compartmentizer Gate positioned for 
locking. Note absence of dunnage...a real time and money saver for both 
shippers and consignees. 


CALLS IT “REMARKABLE!” 


The P-S Compartmentizer is another outstanding Pull- 
man-Standard contribution to lading protection. It 
consists of two pairs of permanently installed rugged 
steel gates which divide box car interiors into three 
flexible size compartments. No time consuming car 
preparation is needed prior to loading . . . no loose and 
expensive parts that can be lost. Loading is fast and 
efficient. Lading is simply positioned in the car, P-S 
Compartmentizer Gates are closed and locked against 
the load face and the shipment is secured for safe 
movement. 

The P-S Compartmentizer is particularly useful when 
used with stop-off loads since each consignee’s load is 
held firmly in its own compartment until the unload 
point is reached. There’s no mix-up, co-mingling or 
pilferage possible . . . no extra work rebracing or level- 
ing off remaining loads. Commodities such as canned 
goods can be safely heavy-loaded in shipments of up 
to approximately 90,000 pounds. Users recognize the 
P-S Compartmentizer’s unusual benefits, read the per- 
formance proof statements of two of them: 


SHIPPER: Oconomowoc Canning Company, Oconomo- 
woc, Wisconsin, “...on stopover cars it is going to 
save many hours of tedious labor because in the past we 
found it necessary to write all stopover points asking 
them to re-pile and brace the car so there would be no 
damage from one point to another.” 


CONSIGNEE: Charley Brothers, Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, “... We unloaded the car from Oconomowoc 
and it is the first instance that I can recall where we 
did not have a single case of damage.” 


TO FIND OUT MORE about this important lading pro- 
tection device, and how it can safeguard your lading 
write to Pullman-Standard for performance-proof de- 
tails at the address below. Your request will receive 
prompt attention. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF ROLLING STOCK 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


221 N. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 
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party complaint against intermediate 
carrier for damage to goods in transit, 
and carrier filed counterclaim for freight 
and storage charges. The district court, 
city and county of Denver, H. O. Ash- 
ton, J., entered judgment in favor of 
plaintiff and against defendant in the 
sum claimed, and against third party 
defendant in favor of original defendant 
in a like amount, and dismissed counter- 
claim, and both defendant and third 
party defendant brought error. The Su- 
preme Court, Day, J., held that carrier 
was liable only for the goods actually 
damaged and was entitled to recover 
from consignee freight and _ storage 
charges for undamaged items less pro- 
ceeds of sale of rejected goods by car- 
rier for storage charges. 

Judgment affirmed in part and reversed 
in part and cause remanded with di- 
rections. 

A bill of lading, offered and received 
in evidence by stipulation, established 
as prima facie true the recitals therein 
that merchandise was delivered to in- 
itial carrier in good order and condition. 

Where goods of the kind and quality 
ordered were delivered in good order 
and condition to initial carrier for ship- 
ment to buyer, buyer was liable to seller 
for purchase price of such goods regard- 
less of damage in transit. 

The word “or”, as used in a statute, 
may be construed to mean “and” in 
order to carry out the plain meaning or 
intent of the legislature. 

The word “or”, as used in a contract, 
may be construed to mean “and” in 
order to carry out the plain meaning 
and intent of the parties. 

Uniform bill of lading, requiring that 
written claim for damage to goods in 
transit be filed with receiving “or” de- 
livering carrier or other specified car- 
riers, used quoted word in disjunctive 
sense as a coordinating particle, pre- 
senting an alternative choice as among 
such carriers, and notice to any carrier 
thus specified constituted notice to all. 


Claim against initial carrier for dam- 
age to goods in transit afforded suf- 
ficient basis for recovery against inter- 
medate carrier under uniform bill of 
lading requiring that written claim be 
filed with receiving or delivering carrier 
or, in the alternative, other specified 
carriers. 


That claim against carrier for damage 
to goods in transit was filed by con- 
signor did not preclude recovery by con- 
signee on the basis of such claim. 


In third party action against inter- 
mediate carrier for damage to goods in 
transit, evidence was sufficient to support 
finding that such damage was proxi- 
mately caused by negligence of inter- 
mediate carrier and occurred on his line. 


Where consignee refused delivery of 
entire shipment of several thousand cos- 
metic items because of damage in transit, 
but evidence established that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the items were not 
damaged in any respect, carrier was 
liable in damages only for those items 
which were damaged and was entitled 
to recover from consignee freight and 
storage charges on the undamaged items 
less proceeds of sale of rejected goods by 
carrier for storage charges. 


Consignee cannot abandon entire ship- 


ment of goods and hold carrier liable 
therefore merely because some 25 per 


cent of shipment has been damaged in 
transit. (Denver-Chicago Trucking Co. 
v. Republic Drug Co., 306 P. 2d 1076). 


Delay in Transportation or 


Delivery 


District Court of Appeal, Second Dis- 
trict, Division 1, California 


Shipper’s action against carrier and 
another for delay in carriage of goods 
because of strike. From an adverse 
judgment rendered by the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles County, Roy L. 
Herndon, J., the shipper appealed. The 
district court of Appeal, Fourt, J., held 
that carrier’s regulation purporting to 
immunize him from liability for loss or 
damage resulting from strikes was of 
such a character, under provisions of 
carriage of goods by sea act, that he 
was required to be included as part of 
published tariff and as it was so pub- 
lished, shipper was accordingly charge- 
able with notice of its existence and 
effect. 

Judgment affirmed. 

Shippers are chargeable with con- 
structive notice of terms and provisions 
of tariffs and related rules and regula- 
tions to the extent that they have been 
filed pursuant to requirements of ap- 
plicable federal law. Intercoastal Ship- 
ping Act of 1933, Secs. 2, 5, 46 U.S.C.A. 
Secs. 844, 845b; Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act, Sec. 1 et seq., 46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
1300 et sea. 

Public, in dealing with common car- 
riers, is bound to take notice that car- 
riers have filed tariffs of rates and 
charges, and is chargeable with notice 
of everything properly included in or 
related to such system of rates and 
charges, including degree of carrier’s re- 
sponsibility for safe carriage and de- 
livery of baggage. Intercoastal Ship- 
ping Act of 1933, Secs. 2, 5, 46 U.S.C.A. 
Secs. 844, 845b: Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act, Sec. 1 et seq., 46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
1300 et seq. 

Carrier’s regulation purporting to im- 
munize him from liability for loss or 
damage resulting from strikes, was of 
such a character that, under carriage 
of goods by sea act, he was required to 
be included as part of published tariff 
and public was accordingly chargeable 
with notice of its existence and effect. 
Intercoastal Shipping Act of 1933, Secs. 
1-8, 46 U.S.C.A. Secs. 843-848; Carriage 
of Goods by Sea Act, Secs. 1 et seq., 
1(c), 4(2), (j, q), 46 U.S.C.A. Secs. 1300, 
et seq., 1301(c), 1402(2) (j, gq; Ship- 
ping Act of 1916, Sec. 1, 46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
801. 


Freight rates may properly be affected 
by degree of carrier’s responsibility for 
goods shipped. 


Where dock receipts specifically pro- 
vided that custody and carriage of goods 
were to be governed by contractual 
terms of carrier’s regular bill of lading 
which expressly incorporated provisions 
of carriage by sea act, liability for fail- 
ing to deliver goods because of strike 
could not be predicated under provisions 
of the Harter act. Harter Act, Sec. 1, 
46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 190; Carriage of Goods 
by Sea Act, Sec. 1, et seq., 46 U.S.C.A. 
Sec. 1300, et seq. 

In view of fact that the provisions of 
Harter act relating to stipulations re- 
lieving from liability for negligence do 
not apply until vessel breaks ground 
and starts voyage, liability for failing to 
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timely ship because of work stoppage 
could not be predicated under such act 
where shipper’s goods were discharged 
and returned to him before voyage was 
commenced. Harter Act, Sec. 1, 46 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 190; Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act, Sec. 1 et seq., 46; U.S.C.A. Sec. 
1300, et seq. 


Under provisions of carriage of goods 
by sea act relieving shippers from lia- 
bility for loss, unless their negligence 
contributed to damages, where loss re- 
sults from such cause as, inter alia, 
labor disputes and shipper brings suit to 
recover for such a loss, it has burden of 
proof that carrier’s negligence con- 
tributed to loss, and carrier may not be 
held liable for damages unless it appears 
that his negligence so contributed. Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 4, 46 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 1402. 

In shipper’s action against carrier for 
damages due to delay in carriage of 
goods because of labor dispute, evidence 
on issue of whether carrier was negligent 
in failing to give notice of likelihood of 
strike was for jury. Carriage of Goods 
by Sea Act, Sec. 4, 46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1402. 


In shipper’s action against carrier for 
damages for delay of carriage of goods 
caused by labor dispute, evidence war- 
ranted instruction that forwarding com- 
pany was shipper’s agent for certain 
limited purposes. Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act, Sec. 4, 46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1402. 


In shipper’s action against carrier for 
damages due to delay in carriage of 
goods because of strike, court’s admis- 
sion of newspapers containing on front 
pages accounts of work stoppage and 
impending strike, published at port from 
which shipment was to take place and 
instructing jury on consecutive knowl- 
edge of that which reasonably prudent 
persons should make inquiry was not 
prejudicial error. Carriage of Goods by 


Sea Act, Sec. 4, 46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1402. 
In shipper’s action against carrier for 
delay in carriage of goods due to strike, 
wherein there was issue as to whether 
carrier was negligent in failing to notify 
shipper of pendency of strike, it was 
proper to permit carrier’s question of 
witness as to whether witness had ever 
known a vessel] upon which sailors in 
unlicensed deck department had signed 
foreign articles and undertaken a voyage 
and subesequently gone on strike and 
refused to sail ship. Carriage of Goods 
by Sea Act, Sec. 4, 46 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1402. 


In shipper’s action against carrier for 
delay in carriage of goods, it was proper 
to permit carrier’s freight agent to 
testify that he had never guaranteed 
either arrival or departure date of a 
vessel. (Aspen Pictures v. Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company, 306 P. 2d 933). 


MISCELLANEOUS DECISIONS 
Regulation of Common Carriers 


Cases Recently Decided by 

State and Federal Courts 
Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter Systems published by West 


Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


United States District Court. S.D. New 
York 


Suit by peat moss producers and ship- 
pers to review, set aside and enjoin 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission holding that peat moss was not 
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On United, you can reserve Air Freight space the same way 
you reserve passenger space—and on any of 900 daily flights! Examples of United’s Air Freight rates 


= a : per 100 pounds* 
The same United timetable you use to get places CHICAGO to CLEVELAND ............ . $4.78 


quickly and comfortably can be used to schedule large NEW YORK to DETROIT . _.. 8.99 
or small Air Freight shipments (from pounds to tons). DENVER to OMAHA ye ee en 

Air Freight moves on all United flights. And United SEATTLE toLOS ANGELES ............ 9.0 
will reserve space for your shipment on whatever flight PHILADELPHIA toPORTLAND.......... . 24.15 


vou select. SAN FRANCISCO to BOSTON .......... . 27.00 

This is called “Reserved Air Freight.” It’s United’s *These are the rates for many commodities. They are often lower for larger ship- 

— ; ‘ . is. = * 2 . Re y ments. Rates shown are for information only, are subject to change, and do not 
way of handling Air Freight shipments with all the _ jnciude the 3% federal tax on domestic shipments. 


speed, frequency and schedule dependability of regu- 
lar passenger service. In fact, United will even pick 
up and deliver your shipment. 





To guarantee the space you need on the flight you 
want, you simply call United’s local Air Freight office 
three hours or more before flight time. They'll clear 
and hold the space for you. 
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_ No other airline does so much to make shipping so + “"S 
fast, so easy, so dependable. And at rates you'll find 
pleasantly surprising. 
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Door-to-door service 
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For service, information, or free Air Freight booklet, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative 
or write Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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an agricultural commodity within mean- 
ing of the interstate commerce act. The 

nited States district court for the 

outhern district of New York, Swan, 

Circuit Judge, held that peat moss 
producers and shippers had standing 
to attack the orders of the Commission 
and that the orders of the Commission 
were not sustained by the evidence. 

Order set aside and injunction against 
enforcement granted. 

Plaintiff to attack an order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission must 
show that he has a legal right or interest 
that will be injuriously affected by the 
order. 

Shippers of peat moss had standing to 
attack an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruling that peat moss 
was not an agricultural commodity” with- 
in the statute and that hence transpor- 
tation of it by contract motor carriers in 
interstate commerce was not exempted 
from permit requirements of the inter- 
state commerce act. 28 U.S.C.A. Secs. 
1336, 1398, 2284, 2321-2325; Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 203(b) (6), 49 U.S.C.A. 
Sec. 303(b) (6). 

Whether statutory exemption of agri- 
cultural commodities from the permit 
requirements of the statute for contract 
motor carriers in interstate commerce 
should be construed to cover a product of 
nature having physical characteristic as 
peat moss is a question.on which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s deter- 
mination, although entitled to deference, 
does not conclude the courts. Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 203(b) (6), 49 U.S.C.A. 
Sec. 303(b) (6). 

Where early decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made no mention 
of peat moss wherein the Commission 
set forth a definition of “agricultural 
commodities” and a definition did not 
purport to be inclusive but merely listed 
commodities which it “embraces,” Con- 
gress did not by implication approve the 
decision of the Commission by adopting 
the 1952 amendment to include “horti- 
cultural” so as to constitute an approval 
that definition of “agricultural com- 
modities” did not include peat moss. 
Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 203(b) (6), 
49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 203(b) (6). 

In suit to set aside orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, evidence 
did not sustain order of Commission 
holding that “peat moss” was not an 
“agricultural commodity” within the 
statute, and hence transportation thereof 
by contract motor carriers in interstate 
commerce was exempted from the per- 
mit requirements of the _ interstate 
commerce act. Interstate Cammerce Act, 
Secs. 203(b)(6), 209, 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 
303(b) (6), 309. (Premier Peat Moss Cor- 
poration v. United States, 147 F.Supp. 
169). 


Supreme Court of New Mexico 


Action to vacate order of State Corpo- 
ration Commission extending certificate 
of public convenience and necessity to 
transport petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts state-wide instead of in part of state 
as theretofore authorized. The district 
court, Santa Fe County, David W. Car- 
mody, D.J., entered judgment setting 
aside the Commission’s order, and de- 
fendants appealed. The Supreme Court, 
Compton, J., held that evidence failed to 
establish a public need for the additional 


state-wide services and the inadequacy 
of existing services in the territory for 
which the certificate was sought. 

Judgment affirmed. 

In reviewing decisions of administrative 
body, the trial court is governed by the 
substantial evidence rule, that is, whether 
the administrative body’s findings are 
supported by substantial evidence. 

Upon application for extension of cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued to transport petroleum and 
petrolenm products so that certificate 
holder could engage in state-wide oper- 
ation, instead of operations in part of 
state only as theretofore authorized, 
holder had burden of establishing by 
evidence not only a public need for addi- 
tional services, state-wide, but also the 
inadequacy of existing services in the 
territory for which the certificate was 
sought. 1953 Comp. Sec. 64-27-8. 

Upon application for extension of cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity to transport petroleum and petro- 
leum products so that holder of certificate 
could engage in state-wide operations, 
instead of in part of state only as here- 
tofore authorized, evidence failed to 
establish a public need for the additional 
state-wide services and the inadequacy 
of existing services in the territory for 
which the certificate was sought. 1953 
Comp. Sec. 64-27-8. 

In action to vacate order of State 
Corporation Commission extending cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity to transport petroleum and petro- 
leum products so that certificate holder 
could engage in state-wide operations, 
rather than operations in part of state 
as theretofore permitted, fact that evi- 
dence before the Commission might have 
warranted granting of some additional 
service but less than state-wide service 
would be outside the scope of the inquiry. 
1953 Comp. Sec. 64-27-8. 

Order of State Corporation Commis- 
sion extending certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to transport 
petroleum and petroleum products so 
that certificate holder could engage in 
state-wide operations could not be re- 
manded for modification or alteration 
in action to vacate the order, but such 
order would have to stand or fall on 
record made before the Commission. 
1953 Comp. Sec. 64-27-8. (Ferguson- 
Steere Motor Co. v. State Corporation 
Com’n., 306 P.2d 637). 


United States District Court, W. D. Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville Division 


Motor carriers action to enjoin enforce- 
ment of and to set aside order of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission limiting 
area of carrier’s operation under cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity. 
The district court, Whittaker, circuit 
judge, held that certificate authorizing 
carrier to operate “between points in 
Arkansas on and east of U.S. Highways 
63 and 67” which crossed state in form 
of an X, was functionally ambiguous, and 
where carrier acquired certificate by 
purchase, original certificate issued by 
Commission creating route and all sub- 
sequent certificates were admissible, and 
construction of such certificates evi- 
denced an intent to authorize service in 
east quadrant of X only and not in the 
north and south quadrants as contended 
by carrier. 

Complaint dismissed. 

Proceeding by Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to whether carrier was 
operating in area not covered by cer- 
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tificate which carrier claimed authorized 
more extensive operations than Com- 
mission contended, was a proceeding to 
determine area of operating rights 
granted under certificate and was not 
a proceeding for suspension, change, or 
revocation of certificate within meaning 
of statute providing that such a proceed- 
ing be heard before a joint board. Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Sec. 205(a), 49 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 305(a). 

Proceeding to determine area of oper- 
ating rights granted motor carrier by 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
was a proceeding which Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could, in its discre- 
tion, refer to an examiner or to a joint 
board. Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 
205(a), 212(a), 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 305(a), 
312(a). 

In motor carrier’s action to enjoin 
enforcement of and set aside order of 
Interstate Commerce Commission limit- 
ing area of carrier’s operation under cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity 
record showing service of notice of time. 
place and nature of hearing resulting 
in the order as well as the legal author- 
ity and jurisdiction under which it 
would be held, showed that carrier was 
timely and adequately advised of hear- 
ing within requirements of administra- 
tive procedure act. Interstate Commerce 
Act, Secs. 204(a), 206(a)(1), 212 (a), 
49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 304(a), 306(a) (1), 
312(a); Administrative Procedure Act, 
Sec. 5(a), 5 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1004(a). 

Where certificate of convenience and 
necessity issued to motor carrier by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission author- 
ized carrier to operate “between points 
in Arkansas on and east of U.S. High- 
ways 63 and 67” which crossed the state 
in form of an X, certificate was func- 
tionally ambiguous and since carrier ac- 
quired same by purchase, original cer- 
tificate issued by Commission creating 
route in question and all subsequent 
certificates covering same route were 
admissible in proceeding to determine 
area of operation granted by certificate 
and competent evidence to be considered 
in resolving the ambiguities. 

Where motor carrier purchased out- 
standing operating right evidenced by 
certificate of convenience and necessity, © 
it could acquire from its assignor only 
what its assignor had. 

Where certificate issued to motor car- 
rier authorized it to operate “between 
points in Arkansas on and east of U.S. 
Highways 63 and 67” which crossed state 
in form of an X, such ambiguous certifi- 
cate, when considered in connection 
with original certificate creating route 
and all subsequent certificates issued by 
Commission covering such route, was 
construed to limit authorized operations 
to east quadrant of X and not to au- 
thorize operations in the north and 
south quadrants as claimed by carrier. 
Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 204(a), 
206(a)(1), 212(a), 49 US.C.A. Secs. 
304(a) 306(a) (1), 312(a). (Jones Truck 
Lines v. United States, 146 F. Supp. 697). 


Supreme Court of Montana 


Mandamus action brought to require 
Board of Railroad Commissioners to re- 
move cancellation stamp from interstate 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. The first judicial district court, 
Lewis and Clark County, George W. Pad- 
bury, Jr., J., granted the relief sought 
and defendants appealed. The Supreme 
Court, Adair, J., held that cancellation 
of interstate certificate of public con- 
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venience and necessity, authorizing motor 
carrier to connect with other interstate 
motor carriers and to transport properties 
as an interstate connecting carrier, de- 
prived certificate holder of property with- 
out due process of law, where he was not 
given notice or an opportunity to appear 
and show cause why certificate should not 
be canceled. 
Affirmed. 


The five-year statute of limitations, 
applicable to actions for relief not other- 
wise provided for, applied to mandamus 
action brought to require Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners to remove cancella- 
tion stamp from interstate certificate of 
public convenience and necessity; and 
the two and three year statutes were 
inapplicable. R.C.M. 1947, Secs. 93-2605, 
93-2607. 


Cancellation of interstate certificate of 
public convenience and necessity, author- 
izing motor carrier to connect with other 
interstate motor carriers and to trans- 
port properties as an interstate connect- 
ing carrier, deprived certificate holder of 
property without due process of law, 
where he was not given notice or an 
opportunity to appear and show cause 
why certificate should not be canceled. 
R.C.M. 1947, Secs. 8-101 to 8-128, 8-107; 
Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 201 et seq., 
49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 301 et seq.; Const. art. 3, 
Sec. 27. (State v. Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, 306 p. 2d 264). 








WAREHOUSEMEN DECISIONS 


Cases Recently Decided by State and 
Federal Courts 





Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter Systems published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 





Supreme Court of Texas 


Action for damage to stored merchan- 
dise. The district court, Lubbock County, 
Victor H. Lindsey, J., rendered judgment 
for defendant and plaintiffs appealed. 
The Amarillo Court of Civil Appeals, 
Pitts, C. J., 286 S.W. 2d 280, reversed 
and the defendant appealed. The Su- 
preme Court, Griffin, J., held that rela- 
tionship between parties was that of 
depositors and warehouseman, rather 
than tenants and landlord, and held that, 
in absence of a further finding that un- 
precedented rainfall had also been sole 
proximate cause of damage to goods, 
there was no fatal conflict between find- 
ing that rainfall had been unprecedented 
and finding that defendant had been 
guilty of negligence which was proximate 
cause of damage. 

Affirmed. 


Relationship between defendant and 
the plaintiffs who rented from defendant 
at monthly rate a compartment in base- 
ment of defendant’s warehouse for stor- 
age of goods which defendant picked up 
and delivered upon call from plaintiffs 
was that of warehouseman and depositors 
rather than that of landlord and tenants, 
where it was necessary to enter ware- 
house building through doors controlled 
by the defendant in order to obtain ac- 
cess to plaintiffs’ locker and where both 
defendant and plaintiffs had key to 
locker. 

Warehouseman was negligent, with re- 


gard to water damage to depositor’s goods, 
in constructing warehouse in low area 
where ground waters would accumulate 
after rains and in failing to construct 
ramp, leading to warehouse basement, 
and retaining wall a sufficient height 
above surrounding ground level to pre- 
vent flood waters from passing over said 
ramp and retaining wall into basement. 


Damage resulting from an act of God 
is not ordinarily chargeable to anyone, 
but for a warehouseman to be relieved 
of liability for an unprecedented flood, 
there must have been no negligence on 
part of warehouseman concurring with 
act of God to cause damage resulting. 


In depositors’ action against ware- 
houseman for damage to merchandise, 
plaintiffs were not required to plead that 
unprecedented rainfall had not been sole 
proximate cause of their loss; but if is- 
sue properly raised, burden of proof 
would be theirs. 

In depositors’ action against ware- 
houseman for damage to merchandise, 
warehouseman, having failed to plead 
that unprecedented rainfall had been 
sole proximate cause of damage, was en- 
titled to no issue thereon. Rules of 
Civil Procedure, rule 279. 


In absence of additional jury finding 
that unprecedented rainfall had also 
been sole proximate cause of damage to 
depositors’ goods, finding that rainfall 
had been unprecedented would not en- 
title warehouseman to judgment reliev- 
ing it of liability; and in view of deposi- 
tors’ specific objections, to court’s charge, 
for failure to submit sole proximate 
cause issue, reviewing court could not 
presume, in support of judgment for 
warehouseman, a finding by trial court 
that unprecedented rainfall had been 
sole proximate cause of damage. Rules 
of Civil Procedure, rule 279. 


In absence of further finding that un- 
precedented rainfall had also been sole 
proximate cause of damage to depositors’ 
goods, there was no fatal conflict be- 
tween finding that rainfall had been 
unprecedented and finding that ware- 
houseman had been guilty of negligence 
which was proximate cause of damage. 
(Luther Transfer & Storage v. Walton, 
296 S.W. 2d 750). 


Supreme Court of Missouri, Division No. 1 


Action to recover for destruction of 
household goods by fire while stored in 
defendant’s warehouse. The Circuit Court 
of the City of St. Louis, Michael J. Scott, 
J., entered judgment on a verdict in 
favor of plaintiff, awarding both actual 
and punitive damages, and defendant ap- 
pealed. The Supreme Court, Van Osdol, 
C., held, inter alia, that the uniform 
warehouse receipts act, section 406.010 
et seq. RSMo 1949, V.A.M.S. does not 
violate constitutional provisions that no 
bill shall contain more than one subject 
which shall be clearly expressed in its 
title, V.A.M.S. Const. art. 3, Sec. 23. 

Judgment affirmed. 

In action against warehouseman for 
failure to redeliver property delivered to 
defendant for storage, though plaintiff’s 
claim arises out of a contractual rela- 
tionship and plaintiff may declare as if 
upon the contract, the gist of plaintiff’s 
action is negligence, and defendant, by 
virtue of uniform warehouse receipts act, 
has the burden of proving that loss of 
such property was not due to his negli- 
gence. Sections 406.010 et seq., 406.090, 
406.210 RSMo 1949, V.A.M.S. 

Title of bill entitled, “An Act to Make 
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Uniform the Law of Warehouse Re- 
ceipts,” is broad enough to embrace with- 
in its preview the substantive law de- 
fining the rights and_liabilities 
warehouseman and depositor and t) 
procedural law whereby such rights a: 
liabilities are to be tried and determine: 
Section 406.010 et seq. RSMo 19 
V.A.M.S.; V.A.M.S. Const. art. 3, Sec. 2 
Inclusion of provisions as to burden of 
proof in bill, entitled “An act to maie 
uniform the law of warehouse receipt: ” 
does not violate constitutional provisic 1 
that no bill shall contain more than o: e 
subject which shall be clearly expressed 
in its title. Sections 406.010 et seq., 406.0: ) 


406.210 RSMo 1949, V.AMS.; V.AM 3 
Const. art. 3, Sec. 23. 


Evidence showing storage of hou: 
hold goods with warehouseman, issuan 
of warehouse receipts, payment of st« 
age charges, and failure to redeliy 
such goods to depositor upon Geman: 
made out a prima facie case avairst 
warehouseman for value of such goocis. 
Sections 406.010 et seq., 406.040, 406.090, 
406.210 RSMo 1949, V.A.M.S. 


In action for destruction of household 
goods by fire while stored in defendant’s 
nonfireproof warehouse, whether repre- 
sentations as to fireproof storage and 
sprinkled warehouse, appearing in de- 
fendant’s advertisement in classified 
telephone directory, were designed to 
convey to the public generally impres- 
sion that all defendant’s facilities were 
fireproof and equipped with sprinkler 
systems was a question for jury. 

In action for destruction of household 
goods by fire while stored in defendant’s 
nonfireproof warehouse, evidence, in- 
cluding evidence that plaintiff relied 
on representation by advertisement in 
classified telephone directory that de- 
fendant’s storage facilities were fireproof 
and equipped with sprinkler system, 
made out a prima facie case for recovery 
of compensatory and punitive damages 
for fraud. 


Provision in storage order and ware- 
house receipt that depositor assumed 
responsibility for fire and must carry 
own insurance against fire was in- 
effective to relieve warehouseman from 
obligation under uniform warehouse 
receipts act to exercise prescribed degree 
of care in the safe-keeping of goods 
entrusted to him. Sections 406.010 et 
seq., 406.040, 406.090, 406.210 RSMo 1949. 
V.A.MSS. 


Under uniform warehouse receipts act, 
a warehouseman may not avoid liability 
for his own negligence by terms or con- 
ditions of warehouse receipt. Sections 
406.010 et seq. 406.040 RSMo _ 1949, 
V.A.MSS. 

Where jury, in action for destruction 
of household goods by fire while stored 
in defendant’s warehouse, assessed puni- 
tive damages under instruction predicat- 
ing assessment of such damages on a 
finding of fraud, jury must have found 
for plaintiff on claim for fraud and 
hence introduction of evidence to sup- 
port such claim was not prejudicial in 
trial of claim in separate count on 
bailment contract and failure to limit 
liability under bailment contract to $50 
per item of goods destroyed was not 
prejudicial to defendant. Sections 406.- 
010 et seq., 509.060, 510.180, subd. 2 RSMo 
1949, V.A.M.S. 

In action for destruction of house- 
hold goods by fire while stored in 
defendant’s nonfireproof warehouse in 
reliance on representation that all de- 
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fendant’s storage facilities were fire- 
proof and equipped with sprinkler sys- 
® tems, evidence was sufficient to warrant 


mHemonnrnsod 


submitting issue of punitive damages to 
jury. (Brown v. Sloan’s Moving & Stor- 
age Company, 296 S. W. 2d 20). 


TRANSPORTATION 
LEGISLATION 





1.C.C. Registration of Private and Exempt 


Motor Carriers Opposed at Senate Hearing 


Many Witnesses Attack S. 1490 at Subcommittee Session. All Hold 
That Bill Would Be First Step Toward Economic Regulation by I.C.C. 
Of Such Carriers. A.A.R. and Rail Unions Disagree on Safety Bills. 


= thet ot Hm tO 


Representatives of shipper and 
private truck carrier organizations 
i testified March 21 before the Senate 
1 interstate commerce subcommittee 
on surface transportation against S. 
! 1490, a bill designed to carry out a 
« Commission proposal for registration 
‘ with the I.C.C. of all motor carriers 
: subject to its safety and hours of 
’ service regulations. They viewed the 
; measure as the first step toward eco- 

nomic regulation of private and 

;exempt carriers. 


Support for the bill, considered by the 
subcommittee with four other Commis- 
sion safety recommendations at a hear- 
ing begun March 20, came in earlier testi- 
mony from Chairman Clarke, of the 
I.C.C., and in statement submitted on be- 
half of seven conferences of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Association, Inc., by John 
V. Lawrence, managing director of the 
A-T.A. (T.W., March 23, p. 81). Hearing 
on the measures was concluded March 21. 
Opponents of S. 1490, who expressed their 
views on March 21, were: 

Grant -Arnold, National Industrial 
Traffic League; Harry Cooke, chairman 
of A.T.A.’s Private Carrier Conference, 
Inc.; James D. Mann, managing director 
of the Private Truck Council of America, 
Inc.; Durwood Seals, traffic manager of 
the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association; Fred W. Burrows, executive 
vice president of the International Apple 
Association, Inc., and Matt Triggs, as- 
sistant legislative director of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Triggs 
did not appear but his statement was 
placed into the record of the hearing. 


Dispute on Safety Bills 


In other testimony, the Association of 
American Railroads and the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association disagreed 
on the need for S. 1386, which would 
give the Commission authority to pre- 
scribe regulations for the installation and 
maintenance of power or train brakes. 
The A.A.R. opposed the measure while 
the labor group supported it. 


The A.A.R. also presented another wit- 
ness who testified in opposition to S. 
1492, which would increase penalties for 
violations of the safety appliance acts, the 
hours of service law, the locomotive in- 
spection act and section 222(a) and (c) 
of the interstate commerce act. 


The view that S. 1490 would lead 


ed 


eventually to economic regulation of 
private and exempt trucks was expressed 
by all the witnesses who testified against 
the measure, 

Mr. Arnold said it was the belief of 
N.I.T.L. that the bills would “promote 
not safety but control, not freedom of 
the thousands of small businessmen who 
operate their own trucks, but regulation 
which ultimately will affect our entire 
economy.” 

The bill, he said, in the eyes of 
N.I.T.L., was “the next step toward mak- 
ing every motor vehicle owner answer- 
able to Washington.” 

“It is our conviction,” he declared, 
that this bill raises the fundamental 
question as to whether the Commission 
is to be given authority to regulate all 
transportation, public and private. Be- 
cause we believe this is another move 
toward regulation of a phase of trans- 
portation which, traditionally, the Con- 
gress has considered outside the scope of 
federal control, we are in unalterable 
opposition.” 


‘Bureaucratic’ Approach 

Submitting the views of the Private 
Carrier Conference, Mr. Cooke said that 
“if our conference were convinced that 
this proposed bill would in any way en- 
hance safety on our highways, we would 
be the very first group to fight for its 
enactment.” 

He added, however, that the organiza- 
tion felt the bill instead was “a typical 
bureaucratic approach to a problem which 
can be solved only by sound, practical 
and realistic programs such as the fed- 
eral highway act and increased appro- 
priations for the I.C.C. enforcement sec- 
tion.” 


“We are simply at a loss to compre- 
hend how the accumulation of a vast 
storehouse of names and addresses in 
the already overworked addressograph 
section of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be of any assistance 
in promoting safety of operations.” 

Mr. Cooke said the bill would create 
administrative problems for truck compa- 
nies who operated both in interstate and 
intrastate commerce. And he said private 
truck operators everywhere were asking 
this question: “Will this seemingly in- 
nocent proposal be amended year by year 
to require more and more additional in- 
formation, burdensome statistics and per- 
haps federal permits to operate?” 

“The Congress,” he added, “undoubtedly 
will agree that the issuance of federal 
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permits to private truck operators would 
constitute an unprecedented and revolu- 
tionary aggrandizement of the I.C.c’; 
present statutory power. Yet such pe: 
mits go hand in hand with this initia) 
proposal that private carriers be wegis- 
tered. The bill before us today is a defi 
nite step in that direction and wou 
place in grave jeopardy the constitutiona! 
right of a businessman and farmer i. 
haul his own goods in his own trucks 
when and where he chooses.” 

He called on the subcommittee to “re. 
ject S. 1490 in its entirety in the intere=': 
of less regulation of American busines: 
activities.” 


Other I.C.C. Motives? 

Mr. Mann, of the Private Truck Co1))- 
cil, told the subcommittee that «he 
presence in S. 1490 of a requirement 
that the number of vehicles owned or 
operated by a company be reported “is 
evidence in itself that considerations 
other than safety are in the Commis- 
sion’s mind.” 

“If most American businesses, i.c., 
businesses operating one or more trucks, 
are to be required to register with the 
federal government for purposes of being 
served with copies with regulations,” he 
said, “we would have taken a long step 
the direction of ultimate regimenta- 
ion.” 

“Registration would inevitably in- 
spire demands for further regulatory 
powers,” Mr. Mann declared, and added: 

“The council considered the Commis- 
sion’s proposal as unsound, unnecessary 
and dangerous. We respectfully request 
that S. 1490 not be approved.” 

Mr. Seals stated for the vegetable as- 
sociation: 


“The members of this association are 
very much concerned with regulations 
affecting motor carriers. There are some 
500,000 to 700,000 carlot equivalents of 
fresh fruits and vegetables moving an- 
nually by motor truck. The exact figures 
as to the total movement of fresh fruits 
and vegetables by motor carrier, includ- 
ing certificated and private motor car- 
riers. are not available, but it is a matter 
of common knowledge that a very large 
proportion of the tonnage of fresh fruits 
and vegetables is moved by the agri- 
cultural hauler. 


“IT want to make it abundantly clear 
that this association is no less concerned 
over preserving safety and obtaining 
compliance with appropriate safety 
regulations than is the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and any of those who 
may be supporting this bill. 

“We are in favor of safety. We ques- 
tion, however, the effectiveness of S. 
1490. We doubt that it will accomplish 
the objectives sought by the Commission. 
It is our understanding from testimony 
submitted by the chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that the 
main objective of the bill is to promote 
compliance with the Commission’s rules 
of safety and hours of service regula- 
tions. However, it is not clear from the 
testimony or from the statements made 
at the hearing on March 20 by the pro- 
ponents of the bill as to how this would 
be accomplished. We are of the opinion 
that such a regulation would merely in- 
crease the workload of the Commission 
and would unduly burden the private 
and exempt hauler.” 


Safety Gain Disputed 


Mr. Burrows said the apple association 
felt that S. 1490 “will only increase the 
cost over government and, in our belief, 
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fendant’s storage facilities were fire- 
proof and equipped with sprinkler sys- 
tems, evidence was sufficient to warrant 


Representatives of shipper and 
private truck carrier organizations 
testified March 21 before the Senate 
interstate commerce subcommittee 
on surface transportation against S. 
1490, a bill designed to carry out a 
Commission proposal for registration 
with the I.C.C. of all motor carriers 
subject to its safety and hours of 
service regulations. They viewed the 
measure as the first step toward eco- 
nomic regulation of private and 
;exempt carriers. 


Support for the bill, considered by the 
subcommittee with four other Commis- 
sion safety recommendations at a hear- 
ing begun March 20, came in earlier testi- 
mony from Chairman Clarke, of the 
I.C.C., and in statement submitted on be- 
half of seven conferences of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Association, Inc., by John 
V. Lawrence, managing director of the 
A.T.A. (T.W., March 23, p. 81). Hearing 
on the measures was concluded March 21. 
Opponents of S. 1490, who expressed their 
views on March 21, were: 


Grant -Arnold, National Industrial 
Traffic League; Harry Cooke, chairman 
of A.T.A.’s Private Carrier Conference, 
Inc.; James D. Mann, managing director 
of the Private Truck Council of America, 
Inc.; Durwood Seals, traffic manager of 
the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association; Fred W. Burrows, executive 
vice president of the International Apple 
Association, Inc., and Matt Triggs, as- 
sistant legislative director of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Triggs 
did not appear but his statement was 
placed into the record of the hearing. 


Dispute on Safety Bills 


In other testimony, the Association of 
American Railroads and the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association disagreed 
on the need for S. 1386, which would 
give the Commission authority to pre- 
scribe regulations for the installation and 
maintenance of power or train brakes. 
The A.A.R. opposed the measure while 
the labor group supported it. 

The A.A.R. also presented another wit- 
ness who testified in opposition to S. 
1492, which would increase penalties for 
violations of the safety appliance acts, the 
hours of service law, the locomotive in- 
spection act and section 222(a) and (c) 
of the interstate commerce act. 


The view that S. 1490 would lead 





submitting issue of punitive damages to 
jury. (Brown v. Sloan’s Moving & Stor- 
age Company, 296 S. W. 2d 20). 
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1.C.C. Registration of Private and Exempt 
Motor Carriers Opposed at Senate Hearing 


Many Witnesses Attack S. 1490 at Subcommittee Session. All Hold 
That Bill Would Be First Step Toward Economic Regulation by I.C.C. 
Of Such Carriers. A.A.R. and Rail Unions Disagree on Safety Bills. 


eventually to economic regulation of 
private and exempt trucks was expressed 
by all the witnesses who testified against 
the measure. 

Mr. Arnold said it was the belief of 
N.I.T.L. that the bills would “promote 
not safety but control, not freedom of 
the thousands of small businessmen who 
operate their own trucks, but regulation 
which ultimately will affect our entire 
economy.” 

The bill, he said, in the eyes of 
N.I.T.L., was “the next step toward mak- 
ing every motor vehicle owner answer- 
able to Washington.” 


“It is our conviction,” he declared, 
that this bill raises the fundamental 
question as to whether the Commission 
is to be given authority to regulate all 
transportation, public and private. Be- 
cause we believe this is another move 
toward regulation of a phase of trans- 
portation which, traditionally, the Con- 
gress has considered outside the scope of 
federal control, we are in unalterable 
opposition.” 


‘Bureaucratic’ Approach 


Submitting the views of the Private 
Carrier Conference, Mr. Cooke said that 
“if our conference were convinced that 
this proposed bill would in any way en- 
hance safety on our highways, we would 
be the very first group to fight for its 
enactment.” 

He added, however, that the organiza- 
tion felt the bill instead was “a typical 
bureaucratic approach to a problem which 
can be solved only by sound, practical 
and realistic programs such as the fed- 
eral highway act and increased appro- 
priations for the I.C.C. enforcement sec- 
tion.” 


“We are simply at a loss to compre- 
hend how the accumulation of a vast 
storehouse of names and addresses in 
the already overworked addressograph 
section of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be of any assistance 
in promoting safety of operations.” 

Mr. Cooke said the bill would create 
administrative problems for truck compa- 
nies who operated both in interstate and 
intrastate commerce. And he said private 
truck operators everywhere were asking 
this question: “Will this seemingly in- 
nocent proposal be amended year by year 
to require more and more additional in- 
formation, burdensome statistics and per- 
haps federal permits to operate?” 


“The Congress,” he added, “undoubtedly 


_ will agree that the issuance of federal 
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permits to private truck operators would 
constitute an unprecedented and revolu- 
tionary aggrandizement of the I.C.C’s 
present statutory power. Yet such per- 
mits go hand in hand with this initia) 
proposal that private carriers be regis- 
tered. The bill before us today is a defi- 
nite step in that direction and wou): 
place in grave jeopardy the constitutiona! 
right of a businessman and farmer io 
haul his own goods in his own trucks 
when and where he chooses.” 

He called on the subcommittee to “1 
ject S. 1490 in its entirety in the intere; 
of less regulation of American busin< 
activities.” 


Other I.C.C. Motives? 


Mr. Mann, of the Private Truck Cou 
cil, told the subcommittee that th 
presence in S. 1490 of a requireme: 
that the number of vehicles owned 
operated by a company be reported ‘ 
evidence in itself that consideratio; 
other than safety are in the Commi 
sion’s mind.” 

“If most American businesses, i.c., 
businesses operating one or more trucks, 
are to be required to register with the 
federal government for purposes of being 
served with copies with regulations,” he 
said, “we would have taken a long step 
~ the direction of ultimate regimenta- 
ion.” 

“Registration would inevitably in- 
spire demands for further regulatory 
powers,” Mr. Mann declared, and added: 


“The council considered the Commis- 
sion’s proposal as unsound, unnecessary 
and dangerous. We respectfully request 
that S. 1490 not be approved.” 


Mr. Seals stated for the vegetable as- 
sociation: 


“The members of this association are 
very much concerned with regulations 
affecting motor carriers. There are some 
500,000 to 700,000 carlot equivalents of 
fresh fruits and vegetables moving an- 
nually by motor truck. The exact figures 
as to the total movement of fresh fruits 
and vegetables by motor carrier, includ- 
ing certificated and private motor car- 
riers. are not available, but it is a matter 
of common knowledge that a very large 
proportion of the tonnage of fresh fruits 
and vegetables is moved by the agri- 
cultural hauler. 


“I want to make it abundantly clear 
that this association is no less concerned 
over preserving safety and obtaining 
compliance with appropriate safety 
regulations than is the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and any of those who 
may be supporting this bill. 

“We are in favor of safety. We ques- 
tion, however, the effectiveness of S. 
1490. We doubt that it will accomplish 
the objectives sought by the Commission. 
It is our understanding from testimony 
submitted by the chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that the 
main objective of the bill is to promote 
compliance with the Commission’s rules 
of safety and hours of service regula- 
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testimony or from the statements made 
at the hearing on March 20 by the pro- 
ponents of the bill as to how this would 
be accomplished. We are of the opinion 
that such a regulation would merely in- 
crease the workload of the Commission 
and would unduly burden the private 
and exempt hauler.” 


Safety Gain Disputed 


Mr. Burrows said the apple association 
felt that S. 1490 “will only increase the 
cost over government and, in our belief, 
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will not provide the nation with any 
preater safety.” 

“We respectfully submit that S. 1490 
is not primarily designed to be a safety 
bill,” he said. “The Interstate Commerce 
ommission contends this legislation is 
mecessary to alert and educate certain 
motor carriers about the Commission’s 
les and regulations relative to quali- 
fications and hours of service of em- 
iployes and safety of operation and 
equipment. We believe that the real 
purpose of this bill is to allow the Com- 
mission ‘a foot in the door’ toward even- 
tual complete regulation of certain motor 
carrier now exempt from regulation 
of rates and routes. 

“We further contend that this belief 
is substantiated by the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is on 
record many times indicating their in- 
ability to adequately service and police 
the common carriers who are already 
registered because of lack of personnel 
and finances. Considering this, it would 
seem wise to use the funds and personnel 
that would be required to file, store, han- 
dle, correct and change these newly re- 
quested registrations in greater enforce- 
ment of the present safety regulations. 
We all know there is real need for greater 
enforcement of both the common carrier 
and the exempt carrier.” 

In the statement filed on S. 1490 for 
the Farm Bureau, Mr. Triggs said “the 
federation” is strongly opposed to the 
enactment of such legislation and 
respectfully recommends to the subcom- 
mittee that no action be taken to report 
it to the Senate.” 

“The Commission states that its sole 
objective is to create a mailing list of 
such carriers so that the Commission 
may ‘send them information and educa- 
tional materials to promote better com- 
pliance’ with the Commission’s safety 
regulations.” Mr. Triggs said. “If this is 
the Commission’s sole purpose we sug- 
gest that the Commission can acquire 
such information more _ economically, 
more accurately and with less difficulty 
from State Vehicle Licensing Depart- 
ments than by requiring each vehicle 
operator to register with the Commis- 
sion. 

“Whatever may be the Commission’s 
purpose at this time we regard the im- 
position of registration requirements as 
@ very likely forerunner of more com- 
prehensive regulation.” 


Testimony on Brakes’ Bill 


Richard G. May testified for the 
A.A.R. in opposition to S. 1386 while the 
rail labor group’s case for the bill was 
set forth by Harold C. Heiss, counsel for 
the R.LE.A. 

Mr. May said the brakes bill “would 
give the Commission very broad new 
power in a field which has heretofore 
been the province of the railroad man- 
agements.” 

“We believe,” he said, “that this grant 
of new powers is unnecessary and we 
urge that this committee give it no 
further consideration.” 

He said the bill “goes on the assump- 
tion that railroad managements have 
failed to fulfill their obligations to pro- 
vide safe operating equipment and to 
establish safe operating procedures.” 
However, he said, “railroad operations 
in this country are conducted at a very 
high level of safety and there is no evi- 


dence that they have become any less 
safe in the past few years.” 

He said the existing code covering 
brakes was developed by the A.A.R. and 
the Commission over the years that its 
effectiveness could be measured by acci- 
dents statistics, which he said showed 
accidents involving brakes to be at a 
“remarkably low level.” 


“Railroad managements are responsi- 
ble for the over-all safety of railroad op- 
erations,” Mr. May said. “Power brakes 
are an important part of the railroad 
safety picture—but so are automatic block 
signals, centralized traffic control, dura- 
ble rails, ballast, ties, bridges and many 
other elements that combine to keep the 
railroads running. 


“Railroad managements, using stock- 
holders’ money and devoting attention 
and investment to all these complex fac- 
tors, have compiled an enviable over-all 
safety record. If complete control of one 
of these elements—such as power brakes 
—is handed over to a government com- 
mission, no matter how good its motives, 
there is real danger that safety of over- 
all operations will decrease. Passage of 
S. 1386 would establish unnecessary rigid- 
ity and require the expenditure of effort 
and money by the railroads that might 
better be spent, though it could not be, 
on other matters that are of at least equal 
importance in railroad safety.” 


Unions Back Measure 


Speaking for the brakes bill, Mr. Heiss 
said S. 1386 “has the support of all the 
standard railway labor organizations” 
and gave this outline of the unions’ views: 


“The employes most immediately con- 
cerned by the conditions which this bill 
seeks to alleviate are the operating em- 
ployes, that is, the locomotive engineers, 
firemen, conductors and brakemen. How- 
ever, what the bill seeks to accomplish 
is the proper concern of every railroad 
man. 


“These organizations are supporting 
this bill because the railroads in the 
United States are using, or permitting to 
be used on their respective lines in the 
movement of interstate and foreign traf- 
fic, cars and trains in both passenger 
and freight service which are not in 
proper condition, and are unsafe to 
operate, in that power braking systems 
and appliances for operating those sys- 
tems are not being installed, maintained, 
inspected, and repaired in such manner 
as to provide adequate and dependable 
braking control over the cars and trains. 
We have reports of many of the em- 
ploye-members of these organizations 
being injured in train service because 
of air-brake failure.” 

He noted the Commission now had 
regulations requiring that railroad trains 
be equipped with power brakes but 
added that “it is not enough that cars 
be equipped with power brakes.” 

“To be effective,” he declared, “those 
brakes must be in working order at all 
times when the train is in motion.” 

“I think that nearly everyone will find 
it surprising and incongruous that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission does 
not have the power which this bill seeks 
to give it.” 

Mr. Heiss also mentioned the existing 
code covering power brakes, but told 
the subcommittee: 


‘Avoidable Hazards’ Alleged 
“By their experience and by their 
observation of incidents and accidents, 


the employes are satisfied that ad- 
herence to the rules by the railroads has 
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fallen far short of attaining reasonable 
expectations. They believe that the 32 
years since 1925 when the code was 
adopted have been a sufficient testing 
of efforts at voluntaryism. The long- 
term economies which would have ac- 
crued to the railroads by strict com- 
pliance with the rules have often been 
obscured by the attraction of short- 
term savings. Meanwhile, the individua} 
workers have had to contend with avoid- 
able hazards. 

“We are convinced that temptation 
of operating convenience exist which ar: 
so strong that the workers no longe 
can depend upon the voluntary com- 
pliance of many managements. Compul- 
sion must be added to the persuasion 
of economy, efficiency and _ increased 
safety.” 


In opposing the increased penalti: 
proposed in S. 1492, Mr. Howard at- 
tempted to minimize the Commission's 
report that the instances of “defects” 
in railroad cars, as defined in the safety 
appliance acts and the locomotive in- 
spection act, has increased in 1956 a: 
compared to 1946. 


In the freight car fleet alone, he said 
there were more than 321.5 million de- 
fects possible and that the discovered 
violations placed against this “astro- 
nomical” total “fail to be of any signifi- 
cance as an index to the railroads’ effi- 
ciency in maintenance.” 


“This enormous potential creates a sit- 
uation where marked fluctuations in the 
number of defects reported could arise 
from quite minor changes in inspection 
procedures,” he said. “The figures sug- 
gest that this is exactly what has hap- 
pened. Exhibit 1, attached to my pre- 
pared statement, shows the number of 
safety appliance defects per 1,000 units 
of rolling stock inspected found by the 
Commission’s inspectors in each of the 
fiscal years from 1946 to 1956. You will 
note that between 1946 and 1953 the 
number of defects per 1,000 units in- 
spected varied only between 38 and 43. 
In 1954, however, the number increased 
very abruptly to more than 50 and has 
exceeded that number in the two suc- 
ceeding years. 


Inspectors’ ‘Attitude’ Cited 


“Although the matter is not suscep- 
tible to absolute proof either way, we 
submit that this sudden increase can 
with more reason be attributed to a 
change in the procedures, or even the 
attitudes, of the Commission’s inspectors 
than to a sudden and unprecedented 
failure of the railroads’ maintenance. 

“This seems to us borne out by the 
safety record, which is the ultimate test 
of adherence to any safety statute. 
Columns 4-6 of Exhibit 1 show this 
record, to the extent permitted by the 
available figures. They show that at 
almost exactly the time when the number 
of safety appliance defects per 1,000 cars 
inspected was taking the abrupt rise 
shown in the third column, the number 
of train accidents caused by defective 
equipment of the same general type, and 
the number of accompanying casualties, 
was markedly decreasing.” 


Mr. Howard said the Commission’s 
call for increased penalties also was 
undercut by the small volume of cases 
it had prepared in the past. In 1956, 
he said, only four locomotive cases re- 
lating to safety violations were for- 
warded to United States attorneys while 
160 cases involving alleged violations of 
the safety appliance acts were prose- 
cuted. 
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The bill would increase from $100 to 
$500 the penalty for each violation of 
the safety appliance, locomotive and 
hours of service acts and would boost 
related penalties for motor carriers to 
@ possible maximum of $5,000. 


Bill Would Change Service 
Terms for C.A.B. Members 


At the request of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, a bill (S. 1718) has been intro- 
duced in the Senate to provide that 
C.A.B. members shall serve until their 
successors take office and that the ex- 
piration date for all terms be made 
March 31 instead of December 31. 

In introducing the measure, Senator 
Magnuson, of Washington, told the 
Senate: 


Top officials of the Post Office De- 
partment have taken issue with a 
report by the Citizens’ Advisory 
Council to the Senate post office 
committee containing, among other 
things, allegations that transporta- 
tion of U.S. mail by the railroads 
represents a financial burden on the 
postal service. 


Criticism of the report had come pre- 
viously from the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads (T.W., March 23, p. 21), 
which sought to rebut the council’s re- 
port as it referred to rail mail-hauling 
costs. And disagreement on the report 
among members of the Senate commit- 
tee resulted on March 25 in cancellation 
of public hearings on all matters pend- 
ing before the committee. 


In another development, the Railway 
Express Agency charged that the coun- 
cil’s report contained “erroneous and 
misleading information” in an assertion 
that existing weight limits for parcel 
post (fourth-class mail) caused an an- 
nual loss of $73 million to the Post Of- 
fice Department. 


The department’s own views—which 
disputed the council report both in gen- 
eral conclusions and in the details—were 
set forth March 21 when Postmaster 
General Summerfield and Maurice H. 
Stans, Deputy Postmaster General, ap- 
peared before the Senate post office 
committee, which had released the 
council report. 


Mr. Summerfield, in a statement pre- 
sented to the committee, concentrated 
on trying to disprove the main conten- 
tion of the council report—that much of 
the department’s operations were “pub- 
lic service benefits” which should be 
financed by the taxpayers in general, 
that the size of these “public service 


“Experience has demonstrated that on 
occasion there has been delay in the ap- 
pointment and confirmation of board 
members, with the result that the work 
of the board has been delayed and ham- 
pered. The board is a small one, of only 
five members, consequently when it is 
not maintained at full strength it is 
handicapped in the performance of its 
duties. 

“T have added to the bill, which has 
been requested by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the further provision that in the 
future the terms of board members shall 
expire on March 31 instead of December 
31. Having these terms expire at the 
height of the Christmas-New Year’s holi- 
day season is awkward and annoying, to 
say the least. It will be much better 
from every viewpoint to have them ex- 
pire later in the year when the Senate 
is in session and when the President is 
at his desk.” 

In the House, Representative Harris, 
of Arkansas, introduced a bill (H.R. 6312) 
which included the succession provision 
but did not mention the date change. 


Postal Officials Offer Detailed Reply 
On Truck vs. Railroad Hauling of Mail 


Deputy Postmaster General Tells Senate Committee That Savings Seen 
By Congressional Advisory Group in Big Shift to Trucks Cannot Be 
Made. Committee Hearings Canceled in Dispute Over Advisory Report. 


benefits” outweighed the department’s 
deficit and that no postal rate increases 
were therefore necessary. 


In another statement, Mr. Stans took 
up the council’s report in detail and 
replied categorically, including the sec- 
tions relating to rail transportation and 
parcel post. 


Senators Rap Report 


More criticism of the council report 
came from Senators Morton, of Ken- 
tucky, and Martin, of Iowa, when they 
later inserted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord the texts of the statements Mr. 
Summerfield and Mr. Stans presented 
to the committee. Senator Morton 
placed Mr. Summerfield’s statement in 
the March 21 issue. Senator Martin 
placed Mr. Stans’ statement in the 
March 22 issue. 

Senators Morton and Martin told the 
Senate that while they were members of 
the post office committee they had no 
information about the advisory council’s 
work or as to how its recommendations 
were worked out. Each also said he 
thought the report contained misleading 
and erroneous information. 


Their statements brought quick reac- 
tion from Senator Johnston, of South 
Carolina, chairman of the committee. 
On March 25 he canceled public hear- 
ings on all subjects scheduled by the 
committee, saying he would arrange 
“one or more executive meetings” of the 
committee to try to find “a basis for a 
working relationship between majority 
and minority members of the commit- 
tee.” 

Senator Johnston said only that his 
action was prompted by statements 
made on the Senate floor by “two mi- 
nority members” of the committee but 
a staff member of the committee said 
the chairman was referring to the state- 
ments by Senators Morton and Martin. 
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In his March 21 testimony, Mr. Stans 
told the committee that, contrary to the 
advisory council’s report, the Post Office 
Department “is not seriously restricted 
by law in its selection of the surface 
transportation medium which it em- 
ploys.” 

“It is reasonable to select the medium 
best suited for the special transportation 
job from the standpoint of service and 
economy.” 

He said the department estimated tha: 
75 per cent of its mail was moved by 
train, and added: 

“The suggestion that the department 
could save $85 million a year throug) 
the diversion of mail from rail to high 
way is not realistic.” 

Such a figure had been mentioned in 
the council’s report, which said it was 
quoting from a study made in 1953 by 
John M. Redding, former Assistant Pos 
master General for Transportation. 


Diversion Limited 

“Mr. Redding’s estimate,” said M: 
Stans, “is based on diversion of storage 
mail traffic to the extent of $120 million 
and railway post office service of $80 
million. For one thing, the total pay- 
ment for railway post office service 
throughout the United States in fiscal! 
1956 amounted to only $81.3 million. 
Nowhere near all of this could be 
diverted. 


“As pointed out in the Citizens Advi- 
sory Council report, the transportation 
payments of the Post Office Department 
have been reduced from fiscal 1953 to 
fiscal 1956 by 55 million a year (actually 
$57.7 million on a wholly comparable 
basis). This reduction has been made 
despite a mail volume increase of 11 
per cent. This saving has been brought 
about partly by judicious diversion of 
some traffic from rail to truck and partly 
by special agreements worked out in 
cooperation with railroad companies to 
make their rates competitive with high- 
way transportation. An increasing 
volume of mail is being carried in high- 
way vehicles operated by railroad com- 
panies under special agreements with 
the department. Where either is the 
case, diversion to truck would not save 
money. 


“We estimate that about 75 per cent 
of our mail is moved by rail. Further 
reductions of some amount are possible 
in out transportation costs. However, 
they require expensive new facilities at 
many points and the changes would not 
produce net savings for some years, and 
then in amounts immeasurably smaller 
than the $85 million figure estimated by 
Mr. Redding.” 


Hidden Subsidy Disputed 


Mr. Stans then replied to a claim in 
the council’s report that “by simply not 
enforcing an existing federal statute the 
executive branch is tacitly supporting the 
granting of subsidies by the Post Office 
Department to major communications 
interests.” He said: 

“Here the council, apparently confused 
regarding the contractual agreement be- 
tween the railroads and the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, believes that the depart- 
ment is subsidizing the railroads by $100 
million by paying rates that are double 
those paid by that agency. The council 
intimates that it is the Department’s 
fault that United States Code 39, section 
557, passed in 1916, has never been en- 
forced. 

“In a railway mail pay proceeding 
initiated on February 19, 1947, the depart- 
ment sought to invoke the provisions of 
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section 557, Title 39, United States Code. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
denied the request in that proceeding. 

“In October 1948 the Postmaster 
General made a renewed request by 
petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a separate proceeding 
(docket No. 30177). This petition re- 
quested the Commission to furnish infor- 
mation as to the revenue received by 
the railroads from the transportation of 
nonfirst-class mail and thereby enable 
the Postmaster General and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to comply 
with this provision of law. The Commis- 
sion ruled that this provision of law does 
not place a duty upon it to formulate 
rates in such a fashion and that, further- 
more, no rates are published or main- 
tained by the railroads for express. The 
express revenue received by the railroads 
is not derived from rates but from the 
variable net earnings of the express 
agency under cperating agreements with 
the railroads. 

“Under the law the I.C.C. prescribes 
the rates of compensation to be paid the 
railroads. It has ruled twice that the con- 
tention adopted by the Council on page 
36 is not valid.” 


Mailbag Haulage Discussed 


Mr. Stans then called the committee’s 
attention to the statement in the report 
that “pursuant to law, the post office 
does not have the full authority to 
select the most economical and ex- 
peditious mode of transportation for the 
use of the mails,” and replied: 

“The council, quoting from the report 
of another advisory council made in 1954, 
says that the department is transporting 
empty mailbags from depositories to mail 
concentration centers in first-class-mail 
cars and that the use of trucks would 
Save millions annually. The report sup- 
ports this misinformation with a chart 
in a scale which implies that the item 
is proportionately equivalent to at least 
$100 million a year. 

“In the first place, the department 
spends only $420,000 a year to railroads, 
at freight rates to carry this equipment, 
so the opportunity of saving millions of 
dollars a year in this area seems limited. 
“In the second place, only 20 per cent 
of all empty mailbags are now carried by 
passenger trains, and those are carried 
only when the rail rates are the lowest 
available. 

“A wide network of transportation 
facilities is now available and is used for 
moving empty equipment at rates much 
lower than those paid by private industry 
for moving similar commodities. 

“The money-saving possibilities in- 
dicated by the council do not exist.” 
Mr. Stans also disputed a statement 
in the council’s report that an annual 
cost of $100 million was involved in 
following a law requiring the department 
to haul mail between airports and post 
Offices in government-owned vehicles. 


“This restriction by the Congress does 
cost us money—but the cost is less than 
$100,000 a year,’ Mr. Stans said. “Fur- 
thermore, the department has included 
in its legislative program for 1657 a bill 
to repeal this directive.” 


Parcel Post Situation 


He also included a reply to the council 
report’s assessment of the parcel post 
situation, as follows: 

“The report says that the department 





loses $73 million a year in revenue to the 
Railway Express Agency because of the 
size and weight limitations imposed on 
parcel post by the Congress, and that 
this is a public welfare expenditure. 


“Here the council’s resasoning is dif- 
ficult to understand. In some way it 
feels that by foregoing this $73 million 
of revenue the Post Office has incurred 
a loss in the public welfare. 


“We believe that the size and weight 
limitatiton on parcel post has nothing 
whatever to do with the public welfare. 
If anything, it can be argued that it is 
contrary to the public welfare since the 
limitation causes the public a consider- 
able amount of inconvenience. 


“Whatever the reasoning, the point is 
immaterial. Since Congress has also es- 
tablished that parcel post must break 
even, the $73 million, or any part of it, 
that we might possibly receive in addi- 
tional revenues if the size and weight 
limitations were removed would not 
change the postal deficit; any net reve- 
nue over expenses on this added vol- 
ume would only go to reduce the rates 
on parcel post. 


“Ordinarily, it would seem that a pub- 
lic-welfare service is something that is 
performed. One cannot sensibly charge 
to the account of public-welfare actions 
that are not performed. Theoretically, 
the Department could perform many 
services and sell many items in post 
offices in competition with private indus- 
try and do so at a profit. The fact 
that we forego such profits by not doing 
these things cannot be construed as a 
financial sacrifice in the interest of 
public welfare. 


“We do not believe there is any public- 
welfare cost to be recognized in this 
item.” 

Senators Morton and Martin told the 
Senate that, even though they were 
members of the post office committee, 
they had not been familiar with its work 
and the development of its recommen- 
dations. Both said they thought the 
report contained errors and inconsist- 
encies and offered the Senate the 
Summerfield and Stans statements as 
rebuttal. 


Railway Express Statement 

The Railway Express Agency’s stand 
in the matter came in the form of a 
statement from A. L. Hammell, R.E.A. 
president. He charged the council with 
“erroneous and misleading information” 
in its statement that the parcel post 
weight limits were costing the depart- 
ment $73 million a year, and added: 


“A representative of the Post Office 
Department made it clear in a congres- 
sional committee hearing in January, 
1954, that the alleged loss was based 
solely upon an estimate of $47 million 
for the calendar year 1952. That figure 
has now been expanded to $73 million 
by application of the current parced post 
rates wihch were increased in October, 
1953. 


“In making his estimate, the witness 
said that this was the immediate result 
of the changed regulations but did not 
include any allowance for increases in 
prices of supplies and equipment, rents 
and other contracts and services. The 
witness carefully distinguished the im- 
mediate results from potential long-range 
benefits of the regulations now in effect. 

“His testimony clearly indicated that if 
the trend toward heavier parcels ex- 
perienced prior to 1952 had continued, 
thus requiring substantial expenditures 
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for expanded facilities, the increased ex- 
penses would in the long run have tended 
to offset the potential revenues from the 
heavier weight parcels and would have 
resulted in even greater losses.” 

Mr. Hammell said that inasmuch as 
parcel post was the transportation of 
goods and merchandise in direct com- 
petition with common carriers, there 
could be no justification for considering 
any part of its costs as public welfare 
benefits to be borne by taxpayers. He 
said that “the law has always required 
that revenues from fourth-class mail be 
adequate to cover all of its costs.” How 
ever, he asserted, the Post Office Depart- 
ment had reported accumulated losses 
exceeding $1,200,000,000 on this class of 
mail. 

Moreover, he added, the reported loss 
failed to account for tremendous expendi- 
tures by other government depart- 
ments attributable to fourth-class mail. 


House Unit Given Details 
On Hiring of Official’s Wife 
By TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc. 


Testimony on the details of the 
hiring of the wife of Kenneth A. 
Bartlett, president of the Virgin Is- 
lands Corporation, by TMT Trailer 
Ferry, Inc., has been received by a 
subcommittee of the House govern- 
ment operations committee. TMT 
held a contract for shipping Virgin 
Islands sugar during the time of its 
employment of Mrs. Bartlett as the 
company’s representative in St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands. 


The Virgin Islands Corporation is a 
federal agency and the subcommittee 
chairman, Representative Chudoff, of 
Pennsylvania, said in advance of the 
subcommittee’s hearings on the matter 
that he considered the TMT employment 
of Mrs. Bartlett as “a very unsound ar- 
rangement from the government’s point 
of view” (T.W., March 9, p. 82). 


In its hearing, the subcommittee 
heard in person from Mr. Bartlett and 
introduced into the record of the hearing 
a letter from Richard C. Godfrey, TMT 
vice-president, in which Mr. Godfrey an- 
swered questions the subcommittee had 
asked about the matter. Mr. Godfrey 
also sent the subcommittee a memoran- 
dum on the hiring of Mrs. Bartlett from 
Eric Rath, president of TMT. 


In his testimony, Mr. Bartlett denied 
that any “conflict of interest” was in- 
volved the employment of his wife by 
TMT while the company was engaged 
in hauling government sugar. 


‘Cleared’ at Interior Dept. 


He said he had specifically inquired 
about the matter at the Department 
of the Interior and had been advised by 
D. Otis Beasley, administrative assistant 
secretary, that “there were no problems 
involved, and no conflict of interest.” 

“He saw no reason why she should not 
be employed by the TMT corporation if 
she felt fit to do so,” Mr. Bartlett testi- 
fied. 


In his letter to the subcommittee, Mr. 
Godfrey described Mrs. Bartlett as TMT’s 
“traffic representative” in the Virgin 
Islands and said that “as such she solicits 
outgoing freight from the Virgin Islands 
and represents the company in receiving 
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incoming freight to St. Croix.” He said 
Mrs. Bartlett maintained records for the 
company and hired labor when necessary 
but received “no commission or bonuses.” 
Her salary was $50 a week, he added. 


Savings Put at $65,000 


In reply to a question by Representa- 
tive Knox, of Michigan, Mr. Bartlett 
confirmed the cost savings to the govern- 
ment from TMT services mentioned by 
Mr. Godfrey. Mr. Bartlett estimated that 
the 1955 and 1956 contracts with TMT 
saved about $65,000 over transportation 
charges prior to those years. He said 
the “ton cost” was $17.78 in 1953, $18.19 
in 1954, $15.43 in 1955 and $15.18 in 1956. 

Mr. Knox said he couldn’t see the 
point in going into the Mrs. Bartlett 
matter so extensively, in view of those 
savings. He said that if the transporta- 
tion costs had been higher than before 
“then maybe there would be some justi- 
fication for entering into this problem 
to determine if there had been any 
conniving on the part of the corpora- 
tion and the private company.” 


Introduction of 1.C.C.’s 
Legislation Is Completed 


Four more bills to carry out Commis- 
sion legislative recommendations have 
been introduced by Senator Magnuson, of 
Washington, chairman of the Senate in- 
terstate commerce committee. Bills to 
implement all 26 of the Commission’s 
proposals now have been introduced in 
each branch of the Congress. 


The Senate bills, identical with previ- 
ously introduced house bills, are S. 1677, 
designed to carry out recommendation 
4 of the Commission (T.W. March 23, p. 
80); S. 1689, for recommendation 5 (T.W., 
March 16, p. 84); S. 1720, for recommen- 
dation 9 (T.W. March 23, p. 80), and S. 
1721, for recommendation 22 (T.W. March 
23, p. 80). 


President Proposes Shift 
Of 1958 Fiscal Year Funds 


President Eisenhower has asked Con- 
gress to amend his budget for fiscal year 
1958 by increasing the original estimated 
appropriation for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration from $149,500,000 to 
$175,000,000 by taking the difference 
($25,500,000) from the original estimate 
of $120,000,000 for ship construction, 
leaving that figure at $94,500,000. 

The President said the proposed in- 
crease in the appropriation was for the 
procurement of “Vortac” air navigation 
equipment, which he described as com- 
bining “two types of navigation facili- 
ties,” adopted as a common civil-military 
aid by the Air Coordinating Committee. 


As to the reduction in the estimated 
funds for ship construction, the Presi- 
dent said this was “because of the heavy 
demands for labor and equipment in the 
shipbuilding industry,” which would re- 
quire “some rephrasing of estimated obli- 
gations for the ship-replacement pro- 
gram into a subsequent year.” 

The President also asked a reduction 
in the estimated payments by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to air carriers from 





$51,810,000 to $42,340,000, a decrease of 
$9,470,000. He said that the reduction 
was based on a review of the subsidy 
situation for all air carriers. 


Three Rail ‘Shall Nots’ 
Scheduled for Hearing 


By House Subcommittee 


Two identical bills designed to 
write into the interstate commerce 
act the three rate-making “shall 
nots” in language proposed by the 
railroads will be considered at a 
hearing April 2 and 3 before the 
House interstate commerce commit- 
tee on transportation and com- 
munications. 


The measures were introduced by Rep- 
resentative Harris of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the interstate commerce commit- 
tee (H.R. 5523), and Wolverton, of New 
Jersey (H.R. 5524). The subcommittee 
announced March 22 that Mr. Harris 
had decided to include them in the pre- 
viously set hearing. 

The measures would add this provision 
after paragraph (2) of section 15a of the 
act: 

“In the exercise of its power to deter- 
mine and prescribe just and reasonable 
rates for carriers subject to this act, 
the Commission shall not consider the 
effect of such rates on the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation or the 
relation of such rates to the rates of 
any other mode of transportation; or 
whether such rates are lower than neces- 
to meet the competition of any other 
mode of transportation.” 


Those provisions are identical to those 
suggested to the committee in 1956 by 
Jervis Langdon, Jr., general counsel of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in testi- 
mony on the 1956 bill to implement the 
recommendations of the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Transport Policy 
and Organization (T.W. March 9, p. 22). 

The terms of H.R. 5523 and 5524 differ 
from a similar section in the 1957 
Cabinet committee bill (H.R. 5521, T. W., 
March 16, p. 73) in that this section of 
the Cabinet committee bill this year was 
changed to specify that such provisions 
should apply to Commission considera- 
tion of competition between “carriers 
of the same mode” as well as between 
different modes of transportation. No 
hearings have been announced on the 
cabinet committee bill. 


As previously announced (T.W. March 
23, p. 74), the House committee at its 
two-day hearing starting April 2, will 
also receive testimony on five bills that 
would affect other aspects of rate-making 
and route matters. 


Railroads Win Amendment 
Of Poultry Inspection Bill 


The Senate agriculture committee has 
approved a federal poultry inspection bill 
containing penalty exemptions asked by 
the railroads. The measure would exempt 
carriers, in most circumstances, from all 
penalties in the program except those 
provided for failure to keep certain rec- 
ords. 


Spokesmen for the Association of 
American Railroads had asked for the 
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exemption in testimony before the Sen- 
ate committee (T.W., March 9, p. 80) 
and a House subcommittee considering 
red legislation (T.W., March 16, p. 

The Senate committee had three bills 
before it—S. 1128, 313 and 645. In approv- 
ing a poultry inspection program, it wrote 
an entirely new bill which contained the 
carrier exemption exactly as asked by th: 
A.A.R. In the committee’s print of the 
new bill, the exemption lifted violation 
penalties in the original bills to which 
@ carrier might otherwise be subjected 
to “by reason of his receipt, carriage 
holding or delivery in the usual course o/ 
business as a carrier of slaughtered poul- 
try or poultry products owned by another 
person unless the carrier has knowledge 
or is in possession of facts which would 
cause a reasonable person to believe that 
such slaughtered poultry or poultry 
products were not inspected or marke: 
= : or not otherwise eligible for trans- 

rt.” 





Commercial Air Transport 
For Military Is Promoted 


Congress has been asked to cut ap- 
propriations for the Military Air Trans- 
port Service so as to make more business 
for commercial airlines and act to pro- 
mote generally greater military use of 
commercial air service. 


Those views were expressed in state- 
ments presented to the House appropri- 
ation subcommittee on the military by 
Perry Shoemaker, president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. 
on behalf of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and by Ralph Cox, Jr., president 
of the Aircoach Transport Association. 


Mr. Shoemaker said the M.A.TS. was 
the “largest commercial activity operated 
by the military services,” and added: 


“We do not object to a nucleus air 
transport service that can be expanded 
to provide a strategic airlift during an 
emergency, but we oppose the present 
service which, according to best esti- 
mates available, has expanded fram 
about a $481 million operation in 1954 
to about an $800 million operations at 
the present time. This operation will 
continue to grow and compete with 
commercial carriers until Congress cuts 
appropriations to finance it. 


“Although the exact account is not 
possible to determine, there is little 
doubt the utilization of commercial 
transportation would produce substantial 
economies.” 


In 1955, he said, the commercial air 
carriers handled about 15 per cent of 
the total military air passengers and 
about 3 per cent of the military cargo 
and mail in overseas and foreign traffic. 


“Under current plans of the newly 
consolidated M.A.T\S.,” he added, “the 
proposal to increase the utilization of its 
aircraft will logically result in even 
less use of private international carriers 
in the future. It indicates that present 
military policy gives little consideration 
to the possibility of using the interna- 
tional commercial carriers to meet its 
transport requirements.” 


Statement by Cox 
Mr. Cox contended that the defense 
department budget could be cut $120 
million “without sacrificing security” if 
the following military transport policies. 
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based: largely on use of supplemental 
air carriers, were followed: 

“1. That the military, in evaluating 
transportation bids, be required to assign 
@ monetary value to the servicemen’s 
productive time saved by using the fast- 
est means of travel. 

“2. That the military remove its ar- 
bitrary restrictions against full utiliza- 
tion of the equipment of supplemental 
air carriers. 

“3. That the supplemental carriers be 
permitted to bid on all proposed mili- 
tary movements, domestic and overseas. 
“4. That supplemental air carriers be 
given access to information on proposed 
movements of individuals and small 
groups so they can make competitive 
bids. 

“5. That the military make annual 
contracts with supplemental air carrier 
associations for 4¢-per-mile transporta- 
tion, as we have offered to do.” 


Shipping Priority Measure 
Slated for Senate Hearing 


A bill (S. 1029) that would give the 
President standby authority to set up a 
priority system for transportation by 
merchant vessel in time of national 
emergency will be included in a hearing 
starting April 9 before the Senate in- 
terstate commerce subcommittee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries. 

The hearing, announced previously, was 

set up originally only to consider S. 1488, 
a measure that would impose stringent 
restrictions on the authority of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board to authorize trans- 
fers of U.S. flag vessels to foreign reg- 
istry (T.W., March 16, p. 84). 
S. 1029 was introduced by Senator 
Magnuson, chairman of the Senate in- 
terstate commerce committee (T.W., Feb. 
9, p. 86). 


Navigation Authorization 
Bill Reported to Senate 


A bill calling for authorization of ap- 
proximately $1.5 billion worth of river 
and harbor projects was reported, with 
amendments, to the Senate on March 26 
by the public works committee. Con- 
sideration of the bill by the Senate began 
March 27, but the measure was laid aside 
later that day while the Senate took 
up a tax bill. 

The bill (S. 497, as amended), as re- 
ported by the committee, provides for 
approximately 88 million dollars worth 
of work specifically identified as navi- 
gation projects. Other multi-purpose 
projects listed in other sections of the 
bill, however, would include navigation 
work. 

The measure, as reported calls for 
elimination of “preliminary examination 
reports” from the Corps of Army En- 
gineers in determining whether proposed 
projects are to be authorized in the fu- 
ture. Full surveys would be launched 
immediately in the future when Congress 
called for a report on a proposed project 
if the bill was enacted. 

Among larger items set forth in the 
navigation section of the bill were $28,- 
161,000 for the Baltimore (Md.) harbor, 
$9,944,000 for the Matagorda ship channel 


at Port Lavaca, Tex., and $5,802,000 for 
the Mississippi River between St. Louis 
and lock and dam 28. 

The bill also called for inceasing 
by $9,884,000 the authorization of the 
Calumet-Sag navigation project on the 
Illinois Waterway and the Grand Cal- 
umet River in Illinois. This would pay 
the cost of altering bridges as outlined 
in part 1 of the over-all development 
plan, the committee said in its report 
on the bill. It would also provide $2 mil- 
lion to complete work on the Illinois and 
Mississippi Canal, which is to be turned 
over to the state of Illinois. 

The navigation section of the bill, 
when enacted, would be entitled “River 
and Harbor Act of 1957.” 


First Move Against Excise 
Taxes on Transportation 


Fails in Senate Committee 


The first active move to repeal 
any of the transportation excise 
taxes in the Eighty-fifth Congress 
was made, but failed, in the Senate 
finance committee on March 25. The 
committee rejected a proposal by 
Senator Bible, of Nevada, that the 
tax on the transportation of per- 
sons be lifted. 


Senator Bible made his proposal in the 
form of an amendment to H.R. 4090, a 
House-passed bill to extend the current 
rates of corporate taxes and certain 
excise taxes for another year. The cur- 
rent rates drop April 1 unless extended 
by new legislation (T.W., March 23, p. 75). 

The committee did not accept Senator 
Bible’s amendment or any of 14 others 
which would have made various changes 
in corporate and excise tax rates. Sena- 
tor Byrd, of Virginia, chairman of the 
committee, said, however, that the pro- 
posals embodied in the amendments 
would be studied later in connection with 
other tax legislation. 

The only amendment accepted by the 
committee would extend the taxes men- 
tioned in H.R. 4090 for 15 months instead 
of 12 months, as the House-passed bill 
proposed. 

While the committee’s action on the 
other amendments was expected to 
stand, Senator Bible prepared to propose 
his amendment against the travel tax 
on the Senate floor when the bill was 
being considered there. His amend- 
ment was one of those scheduled for floor 
action when H.R. 4090 was brought be- 
fore the Senate on March 27. 

No amendment affecting the tax on 
freight shipments was offered in the 
Senate finance committee. The bill was 
open to amendment on the Senate floor, 
however. 

Several House members spoke against 
the transportation excise taxes when H.R. 
4090 was considered there, but the House 
passed the bill under a “closed” proce- 
dure which barred all amendments but 
any that might have been offered by 
members of the ways and means com- 
mittee which wrote the bill. None were 
offered. 


Transport Tax Repeal Asked 


South Dakota has joined the list of 
states whose legislatures have sent to 
Congress memorials asking repeal of the 
transportation taxes. The memorial was 
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presented to the House on March 25 by 
Representative Berry, of South Dakota, 
and was referred to the committee on 
ways and means. 

A similar petition was filed the same 
day by the Texas Tank Truck Carriers 
Association and was referred to the same 
committee. 


Railroads Give Further 
Testimony Against Rise 


In Retirement Benefits 


Further testimony in opposition to 
proposed increases in railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment benefits 
and taxes was given to the House 
interstate commerce committee on 
March 25, 26, and 27 by spokesmen 
for the railroads. 


Chief legislation under study are HR. 
4353 and identical bills that would pro- 
vide a 10 per cent increase in retirement 
benefits, increase unemployment pay- 
ments and raise taxes and contributions 
to finance the improvements. The taxes 
and contributions would be increased 
enough to bring in money to offset the 
cost of last year’s 10 per cent benefit 
rise, which was made without provision 
for financing it. 

The hearings to date, before the 
House committee and before a Senate 
labor subcommittee, have resulted in 
nearly identical testimony. The labor 
member of the railroad retirement board 
and the various railroad unions have 
supported the proposals, the railroad 
member of the board and the industry 
witnesses have opposed them (T.W., 
March 23, p. 77). 

The House received views from David 
C. Bevan, financial vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and W. 
Thomas Rice, president of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad, both 
of whom testified March 25; and from 
Gerald D. Finney, a general attorney of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
and Daniel P. Loomis of Chicago, chair- 
man of the Association of Western Rail- 
ways, both of whom testified March 26. 
The railroad witnesses on March 27 were 
Leonard Calhoun, Washington attorney 
testifying on behalf of the A.A.R., and 
J. Elmer Monroe, vice-president of the 
A.A.R. and director of the association’s 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Mr. Bevan declared that adding “un- 
necessary burdens on the industry” 
through increased railroad retirement 
and unemployment benefits would 
threaten the ability of the railroads to 
provide the service necessary to industry. 
He stated that the earnings of the rail- 
roads for many years “have been totally 
inadequate to assure a strong, sound and 
stable industry.” 

“Because of inadequate earnings,” he 
added, “the railroad industry has been 
materially weakened, both from a com- 
petitive and financial standpoint, and is 
in a serious condition today.” 


In support of his contention, he sub- 
mitted a chart showing the rate of return 
on net assets earned by 73 industrial 
groupings for the calendar year 1955, 
with the railroads standing sixty-eight 
on the list. 

Mr. Bevan told the committee that the 
railroad industry came into the post- 
war period with a worn-down plant, and 
that this, coupled with estimated total 
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For faster and more dependable delivery, mark your 
freight “via N&W." 
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hxpenditures of more than $5 billion 
yy the federal government in the 10 years 
ollowing the war for highways, airport, 
tir navigation aids and inland waterways, 
aad increased “railroad difficulties.” 

- “In addition,” he said, “outmoded re- 
itrictive regulatory procedures and the 
nability of the industry to earn its fair 
share in our inflationary economy are 
yoing to make it difficult for the railroads 
© participate in the expanding economy.” 


Public Pays Cost 


Mr. Rice told the committee that the 
yroposed increased benefits could add 
sventually to what the public would 
aave to pay for transportation services. 
Anything which added to the mounting 
sost of producing railroad service was 
aot in the public interest, he said. 

“It is the public, which in the final 
analysis must pay the transportation bill 
in freight and passenger charges,” said 
he. 

Mr. Rice argued that, in the case of 
his own railroad, the cost of the increased 
benefits enacted by Congress last year 
and the further increase provided for in 
the proposed legislation would increase 
his road’s annual payroll taxes about 53 
per cent. 

“The pending bills would increase rail- 
road retirement and other benefits ap- 
proximately 10 per cent, and the railroad 
industry at the present time is not in 
a position to meet this additional and 
unjustified tax burden,” he declared. 
“By paying unemployment benefits 
which are beyond sound reasoning, we 
foster and encourage the idea that this 
country owes a person a living.” 


Estimate of Cost 

Mr. Finney said additional industry 
taxes exceeding a quarter of a billion 
dollars annually would be necessary 
under the proposed legislation and the 
railroads were “in no position” to pay 
them. 

One reason the railroads opposed the 
proposed changes, he said, was that they 
would further liberalize the railroad re- 
tirement and unemployment programs 
which, he said, “were already” more gen- 
erous” than the general social security 
system and the federal and state unem- 
ployment plans. 

Another reason was that the pending 
bills would impose substantial increases 
in the carriers’ payroll taxes which, Mr. 
Finney said, were already considerably 
higher than similar levies paid by other 
industries, including rail competitors. 
“It should be borne in mind,” he testi- 
fied, “that the impact of the railroad 
retirement payroll taxes upon the rail- 
road charges to the public is entirely out 
of line with the impact of other indus- 
tries’ social security taxes upon the price 
of their products.” 

Mr. Loomis stated that the railroads 
were now paying out in labor costs “every 
dollar they can possibly afford,” and 
could not stand a further increase above 
the amount necessary to pay the costs of 
railroad retirement benefits enacted last 
year by Congress. 

He told the committee that the rail- 
roads had added about $674,500,000 to 
their annual payroll costs since last 
November 1 under a series of agreements 
with railway labor organizations covering 
a three-year period. An additional three- 
cent adjustment now appeared likely 


to come into force on May 1 under an 
escalator provision, and this would in- 
crease the railroads’ payroll figure by 
another $75,000,000, he said. 

Stating that in making these agree- 
ments the railroads assumed every dollar 
of additional cost that they thought 
they could bear over this period, Mr. 
Loomis expressed belief that “we had 
fixed our labor costs over such a period 
dependent only on fluctuation in the cost 
of living.” 

Mr. Loomis said that the railroads 
understood that they would have to 
deal with some sort of proposition which 
would cover the amendments made to 
the railroad retirement act last year pro- 
viding for increases in benefits, but they 
did not expect any such increase in costs 
as is contained in the new proposed legis- 
lation. 

He described as “most unfair” a pro- 
vision in the present unemployment 
insurance act, which he said, resulted in 
the railroads’ being required to finance, 
at least in part, a strike on the part of 
their employes. 

Mr. Loomis said this provision per- 
mitted an employe to draw unemploy- 
ment benefits when his unemployment 
was due to a stoppage of work because 
of a strike which was called without 
being in violation of the provisions of the 
railway labor act or in violation of the 
established rules and practices of a 
bona fide labor organization of which 
he was a member. 

With the unemployment insurance 
fund financed wholly from taxes paid 
by the railroads, the carriers regarded 
this provision as “one-sided and wholly 
unfair,” Mr. Loomis said in urging that 
consideration be given to this provision. 


Suggestions Offered 


Mr. Calhoun said that steps should be 
taken to safeguard railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance funds by eliminating 
many former railroaders who were now 
employed in other industries but were 
nevertheless technically qualified for 
railroad unemployment insurance. He 
also suggested that benefits be based 
on paycheck loss rather than on gross 
pay before taxes, and that maternity 
benefits be eliminated from the present 
system. 

With “easy eligibility and attractively 
higher benefits,” he declared, the present 
railroad unemployment system pays 
benefits to persons who are not in the 
railroad labor market and should look 
to their state unemployment systems for 
relief. 

“Practically everyone who works in 
commerce and industry is now covered 
by some unemployment insurance sys- 
tem,” he continued. “As relatively few 
individuals have prolonged involuntary 
unemployment, those with relatively 
short recent coverage under the railroad 
system almost certainly have consider- 
able recent coverage and benefit eligibil- 
ity under some other system.” 

Mr. Monroe declared that the addi- 
tional payroll taxes called for by the 
legislation “would pose an unconscion- 
able burden upon the railroads.” 


These additional taxes, amounting to 
“hundreds of millions of dollars a year,” 
he added, would be on top of railroad 
cost increases of more than one billion 
dollars a year since January 1, 1955. 

Mr. Monroe said that the railroads re- 
cently agreed to “an expensive labor 
contract so as to provide for a period 
of stability and knowledge as to what 
their operating expenses might be for 
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the next three years.” The 
legislation, he maintained, w 
this payroll cost stability. 

Wage costs in the railroad industry 
had steadily increased, be continued, 
and the employes had already drawn 
off in increased payroll costs the say- 
ings realized by the carriers through 
large expenditures for additions and 
betterments to achieve more efficient 
and economical operation. 


“A continuation of rising payroll costs 
will further impair railroad ability to 
carry enough gross revenues down to net 
earnings for the further investment and 
capital improvements upon which sur- 
vival of the industry depends,” he stated. 


roposed 
d upset 


Rail Retirement, Mediation 
Board Budgets Approved 


By House Committee 


The House on March 26 began 
consideration of an appropriation 
bill carrying $8,150,000 for the Rail- 
road Retirement Board and $520,000 
for the National Mediation Board, 
the amounts of the agencies’ budget 
estimates for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. 


The money for the boards—as recom- 
mended by the House appropriations 
committee—was part of an over-all ap- 
propriation bill (H.R. 6287) for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and Related Agencies. 
After some sections of the bill were 
adopted by the House, further consid- 
eration was put off in favor of other 
matters. The appropriations bill was due 
back on the floor late March 27. 


The bill also carried $3,876,000 for the 
foreign quarantine inspection service of 
the Public Health Service. In its report 
on the bill, the House appropriations 
committee said that approximately $200,- 
000 of the quarantine service money 
would be available to finance night in- 
spections of ships arriving at American 
ports. 

_The committee said, without elabora- 
tion, that it was expected that House and 
Senate conferees on the urgent deficiency 
appropriations bill, 1957 (H.R. 4249) 
would include in that measure language 
which would “result in a net savings of 
$150,000 from the amount budgeted for 
overtime in 1958.” In considering the 
deficiency bill, the Senate approved 
$67,500 to finance overtime quarantine 
inspections from now until June 30 but 
the House voted to have the overtime 
paid for by the owners of the vessels 
(T.W. Feb. 23, p. 96). A conference com- 
mittee is still working on resolution of 
this and other differences in the Senate 
and House versions of the deficiency 
bill. 


The House committee report said the 
total allotted to the foreign quarantine 
service was $150,000 less than the serv- 
ice’s budget estimate but asserted that 
“the action of the committee in reducing 
the request by $150,000 is not intended 
to in any way restrict the services pro- 
posed in the budget.” That statement 
followed the committee’s comment that 
it expected a $150,000 fiscal 1958 overtime 
quarantine savings to be set up by the 
compromise version of the deficiency 
appropriations bill. 
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], AS YOUR TRAFFIC ASSISTANT 


He offers you delivery via Red Star’s own equipment, with 
no intermediate terminal transfer . . . giving you one control 
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time, anywhere. 


3. AS A MOTOR TRANSPORTATION EXPERT 


He is aware of the impact of transportation costs on your 
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“ For the Railroad Retirement Board, 
the committee said that the $8,150,000 
(pproved was an increase of $1,150,000 
tiver the amount appropriated for the 
hurrent fiscal year, and added: 


' “This increase is necessary because of 
‘the amendments to the social security 
4ct and the amendments to the railroad 
‘etirement act, passed during the last 
Session of Congress, both of which added 
4y the workload. There is now pending 
yvefore the committee a recently sub- 
nitted request for a supplemental appro- 
riation of $600,000 for fiscal 1957. To 
yhe extent this is granted, the increase 
Sver 1957 provided by the amount rec- 
»mmended in the bill, will be reduced. 
‘Approximately $400,000 is required in 
1958 for increases in mandatory costs 
‘such as contributions to the Civil Service 
yetirement fund.” 

; The $520,000 approved for the Media- 
pion Board was $60,000 more than the 
dsoard received for the current fiscal year. 
{The committee said most of the increase 
pvas needed for increased fixed costs and 
pdditional costs for printing of board 
flecisions. No new positions were in- 
eluded, the committee report said. 


















































































































































































Bills in Senate and House 
To Revise Rail Safety Acts 


1 Two bills calling for changes in exist- 
ing safety laws affecting rail transporta- 
tion have been introduced in the Senate 
tnd House. 


‘ Senator Magnuson, of Washington, has 
introduced S. 1672 which would amend 
the hours of service act in an effort “to 
promote the safety of employes and 
fravelers upon railroads.” The bill would 
reduce in several cases the specitied max- 
imum hours and would increase penal- 
ties for violations. 


In the House, Representative Harris, of 
‘Arkansas, has introduced H.R. 6384 which 
would amend Part I of the interstate 
commerce act so as to require “filing 
‘of rules and regulations on operation of 
track motor cars and other self-propelled 
equipment.” 





























































































































Magnuson Bill to Extend 


Common Carrier Liability 


A bill (S. 1673) has been introduced by 
Senator Magnuson of Washington, to 
amend section 20(11) of the interstate 
commerce act so as to extend the liability 
of a common carrier under a through 
bill of lading for loss, damage or injury 
to property which the delivering carrier 
“received from any point in an adjacent 
foreign country for transportation to any 
point in the United States,” as well as 
for damages to shipment to points in an 
adjacent foreign country. 


Section 20(11) as it now stands makes 
common carriers liable for loss, damage 
or injury to shipments between the 
states, territories and the Distirct of 
Columbia and from any point in the 
United States to a point in an adjacent 
foreign country. 

Other changes in the section would 
be in the nature of technical language 
needed to conform to the new provision. 






































































































































Study of Rail Passenger 
Service Abandonments in 
Last 25 Years Proposed 


With a hearing before the surface 
subcommittee of the Senate inter- 
state and foreign commerce com- 
mittee on the railroad passenger def- 
icit problem scheduled for April 15 
(T.W., Mar. 23, p. 74), Senator Pot- 
ter, of Michigan, has written Sen- 
ator Smathers, of Florida, urging 
that the matter of railroad abandon- 
ments of passenger services be 
thoroughly investigated now, and 
Representative Bennett, of Michigan, 
has introduced a resolution for a 
study of such abandonments over 
the last 25 years. 


The Michigan representative, in H. Res. 
211, called for a sweeping investigation 
of the extent to which carriers by rail- 
road subject to part I of the interstate 
commerce act had abandoned railroad 
passenger services in the United States 
in the past 25 years, and the areas which 
had been most affected by such aban- 
donments. 

The resolution also calls for a de- 
termination of whether Congress, in 
order to serve the national interest and 
the interest of travelers, should enact 
legislation to alleviate or eliminate the 
adverse effect of railroad passenger serv- 
ice abandonments. 

Senator Potter said he had intended 
to introduce a resolution identical with 
that of Representative Bennett, but that 
this was obviated by the fact that the 
Smathers subcommittee had announced 
the April 15 hearing on the passenger 
deficit problem. 

He said he was pressing the subcom- 
mittee to go into the question thoroughly 
now and not wait until further services 
had been abandoned. Further abandon- 
ment should not be permitted to occur 
before a study of the matter was made, 
Senator Potter said, adding that he had 
no answer, but he asserted that there 
was need for an immediate investiga- 
tion because no one knew how the pub- 
lic interest was affected, or how it would 
be affected, and that no one knew how 
the national defense would be affected 
by further abandonments. 


Committee Votes Changes 


In Excise Tax Application 


Four “technical” changes in the appli- 
cation of the transportation excise taxes 
have been approved by the House ways 
and means committee. Representative 
Cooper, of Tennessee, chairman of the 
committee, outlined the changes in a 
statement he issued March 26 to sum- 
marize decisions made so far on technical 
changes in the excise tax laws. 


While the committee had voted to ap- 
prove the changes, it was stated by Mr. 
Cooper on March 27, a bill embracing 
them had yet to be written and voted 
upon. 

The transportation items among the 
decisions so far relate to air taxis, ferry 
boats, oil pipelines, and nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions. 

The forthcoming bill would exempt 
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air taxis from the transportation taxes 
and would define air taxis as “aircraft 
having a gross takeoff weight or less than 
12,500 pounds, having a passenger seat- 
ing capacity of less than 10 adult pas- 
sengers including the pilot and not op- 
erated on an established line,” Mr. Cooper 
said. 

The new measure also would exempt 
certain property shipments by ferry boat 
from the freight excise tax, Mr. Cooper 
said, if the ferry boat met the following 
conditions: 

“(1) It has provision only for vehicles, 
or only for vehicles and deck passengers; 

“(2) It operates on a schedule between 
two or more points over the most direct 
water route; and 

“(3) It offers a public service of a type 
similar to the type normally furnished 
by a bridge or tunnel.” 

Mr. Cooper gave this explanation of the 
changes to be made in the application of 
the 4.5 per cent tax on transportation 
of oil by pipeline: 

“The new bill will continue the present 
exemption for movements within the 
premises of a refinery, bulk plant, termi- 
nal, or gasoline plant and will define the 
term ‘premises’ as meaning only the 
tract of land on which the refinery, 
plant or terminal is located, and as not 
including any easement or right-of-way 
to or from the tract of land. Additional 
exemptions, however, are provided for 
pipeline movements between certain 
‘premises.’ These are: 

“(1) Between the unit of a refinery 
where the:movement begins and another 
unit of the same refinery where the 
movement ends: and 

“(2) between a refinery, bulk plant, 
terminal, or gasoline plant where the 
movement begins or ends, and the prem- 
ises on which is located the storage, 
loading, or unloading, or other usual 
facilities at which the movement ends or 
begins, if these facilities constitute an 
integral part of the refinery, plant, or 
terminal, 

“These added exemptions are re- 
stricted to movements whose beginning 
and end are between premises not more 
than 25 miles apart.” 

Mr. Cooper said the new measure would 
exempt nonprofit educational institutions 
from the transportation and communica- 
tions taxes “with the added restriction 
that exemptions ... are to be available 
only where their benefit inures directly 
to the nonprofit educational institution.” 


Railroads Oppose Research 
On Rival Coal Hauling Means 


A railroad industry spokesman told a 
House subcommittee March 26 that the 
railroads would “look with favor” on es- 
tablishment of a coal research program 
but would not want such a program to 
include “activities with respect to com- 
petitive forms of transporting coal to 
markets.” 

William M. Moloney, a general at- 
torney for the Association of American 
Railroads, stated that position in testi- 
mony before a special subcommittee on 
coal research of the House committee 
on the interior and insular affairs com- 
mittee. 

Spokesmen for the National Coal As- 
sociation asked the committee to recom- 
mend legislation setting up a new in- 
dependent federal agency to do basic 
research on new methods of producing, 
distributing and utilizing coal. 
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Mr. Moloney testified: 
“It is one thing for public funds and 
ontributions to be spent in the common 
interest for research with respect to 
ithe conservation, development and utili- 
zation of natural resources of this coun- 
itry. 
1 “It is another and completely different 
matter for public funds and contributions 
‘to be utilized so as to prefer one form 
iof transportation over another or to 
‘foster and develop one at the expense 
iof the other.” 
: Since the early days of the coal in- 
‘dustry, Mr. Moloney continued, “coal and 
‘the railroads have found a bond of com- 
‘mon interest in the progress of their 
-respective industries.” In more recent 
:years, he said, certain coal-carrying rail- 
“roads had been cooperating with the 
;coal industry through both financial aid 
yand personal assistance in coal research 
j programs. 
; “Coal is available in large quantities 
,in many parts of our country and is 
; being commercially mined in over 20 of 
pour 48 states,” Mr. Moloney said. “Ad- 
-ditional research is needed in the min- 
ping, preparation and utilization of coal, 
, and new uses for coal and its derivatives 
; Should be developed.” 
Such a program, he told the subcom- 
, mittee, would be best directed and ad- 
ministered under the control of the 
participating or cooperating industries, 
with assistance from the federal govern- 
ment. 
“The bond of common interest which 
; has existed between the coal and rail- 
, road industries in matters such as this 
; Should not be jeopardized in this in- 
} Stance by including competitive trans- 
{ portation within the scope of a coopera- 
¢ tive research program,” Mr. Moloney 
said. 


{ Following presentation of a prepared 

statement, Mr. Moloney said in answers 
to questions by the members of the sub- 
committee, that in the last 26 months 
the railroads had spent and had placed 
orders amounting to almost $500,000,000 
for hopper cars alone. 


. In the 26-month period, he added, the 

* railroads had installed 22,545 hopper 
cars costing an average of more than 

. $8,000, or a total of more than $180,000,- 
000. As of March 1 the railroads had on 
the order books 38,822 additional hopper 
cars calling for an outlay of $310,000,000, 
he said. 
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Air Transport Group Says 
Tax Rise Would Be Serious 
Blow to Jet Age Planning 


The Air Transport Association, 
on March 22, advised the Senate 
. finance committee that it did not 
object to a House-passed bill (H.R. 
- 4090) to extend corporate taxes for 
: another year at the present level, 
; but opposed a Senate bill that 
would, in effect, raise corporate 
taxes of airlines, among others, a 
net of one per cent (T.W., March 
23, p. 75). 

In a letter to Senator Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the committee, Leo 
Seybold, assistant to the president of 
A.T.A., said that the scheduled airlines 


were “faced with a serious and growing 
financial problem” at a time when they 


faced huge outlays for new equipment 
requirements “for the jet age.” 

-Mr. Seybold said an increase in cor- 
porate taxes as proposed in the Senate 
bill, would be a serious blow to the air- 
lines in their efforts to meet the forth- 
coming financial obligations” of the jet 
age in commercial air transportation. 

He said the airline fare level over the 
past eighteen years had remained rela- 
tively unchanged in spite of a continual 
increase in other prices. On the other 
hand, he said, the airline profit margin 
had gone down steadily in spite of a 
continual increase in the volume of 
business. 


Air Fares 

In a revised exhibit filed by the A.T.A. 
in the general passenger fare investiga- 
tion being conducted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the association said it 
was shown that the average airline pas- 
senger had paid less per mile in 1956 than 
in 1938. The exhibit was made public 
when the A.T.A. made public the letter 
addressed to Senator Byrd. 

The association said that in 1938 the 
average fare was 5.32 cents per passenger 
mile, and that the average now was about 
5.29 cents, while consumer prices in gen- 
eral had gone from an index of 100 in 
1938 to 192.7 in 1956 and public transpor- 
tation as a whole had gone up to an in- 
dex of 212.6. In that period, the A.T.A. 
said, airline revenue per passenger-mile 
had dropped to 99.6, according to pre- 
liminary figures. 


LABOR NEWS 


Teamster-Railway Express 
Wage Settlement Proposed, 
Including Check-Off Item 


The emergency board which, in its 
report to the President on the dis- 
pute between the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., and certain of its em- 
ployes represented by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
recommended negotiation between 
the parties of a check-off provision, 
said that it recognized that the 
check-off principle was now well- 
established in labor-management 
relationships throughout American 
industry (T.W., March 23, p. 14). 


The board recommended a settlement 
similar in other details to the “pattern” 
prevailing in the railroad industry. Its 
recommendations included a 2614-cent- 
an-hour increase to be effective as fol- 
lows: Two and one-half cents, retro- 
active to January 16, 1956; 10 cents, 
November 1, 1956, and seven cents each 
on November 1, 1957, and November 1, 
1958. It also recommended a _ three- 
year moratorium until November 1, 1959, 
on requests for wage changes. 

In addition, the board said that the 
parties should adopt an escalator clause 
to permit a cost-of-living adjustment 
and that the company pay an additional 
estimated two and one-half cents an 
hour for health and welfare benefits. 


As to the check-off provision, the 
board said that, in the light of the union 
shop agreement of 1952 between the 
parties, which it said “expressly con- 
templates that a check-off arrangement 
would ultimately be consummated,” and 
in the light of the union’s present desire 
for a check-off, “there is no cogent rea- 
son for withholding such an arrange- 
ment from this bargaining relationship.” 

The escalator clause which it sug- 
gested would, the board said, enable the 
employes to receive one cent an hour 
adjustment for each one-half of a point 
change in the cost of living index. 


The board observed that its recom- 
mendation on wages conformed with the 
offer made by the R.E.A., adding that 
the teamsters had originally asked for 
an increase, in 1956, of 30 cents an hour 
“or enough to bring in line with local 
trucking rates, whichever would be 
greater.” 


The board recommended withdrawal 
of a union proposal for premium rates 
of pay for Saturday and Sunday work 
because of the continuous nature of the 
express business. The majority of the 
board also recommended withdrawal of 
a union demand for weekly pay periods 
because of the effect of such a demand 
on other company employes, 90 per cent 
of whom, it added, were represented by 
other labor organizations. Another board 
recommendation was for withdrawal of 
@ union demand for a fourth week of 
vacation after 15 years of service, and 
for shortening the periods of service 
necessary to qualify for one, two and 
three-week vacations as presently pro- 
vided. 


The board said that while the dispute 
related to certain demands of the team- 
sters for changes in rules and working 
conditions and for a wage increase, there 
was a clash of opinion as to whether 
the proper basis for comparison of the 
wages and working conditions of the 
employes affected was the trucking in- 
dustry or the railroad industry. The 
board determined that, as had been the 
case since 1941, the relationship to be 
considered basic was with the railroad 
employes. In dealing with the wage in- 
crease, the board further said that a 
recommendation from it that the parties 
establish wage rates according to the 
levels prevailing in the various local 
cartage agreements “would prove most 
disturbing and unsettling.” 


Machinists’ Union Calls 
For 30-Hour Workweek 


A resolution calling for a shorter work- 
week in industry and commerce without 
loss of pay was adopted March 26 by 
the executive council of the International 
Association of Machinists (A.F.L.-C.I1.0.) 
at a meeting in Washington, D.C., it was 
announced by Al Hayes, I.A.M. president. 
The union represents certain non-oper- 
ating employe groups on about 130 rail- 
roads. 


Mr. Hayes made public the text of the 
resolution adopted by the council. In this 
resolution, the council said: 


“The alternative to a shorter work 
week without loss of take-home pay will 
be increasing unemployment and reduc- 
tion of purchasing power and, inevitably, 
an industrial and economic crisis far 
surpassing any this country has heretc- 
fore experienced.” 
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SHIPPING NEWS 


Port of 
Los Angeles 


A New construction — In addition to a multi-million dollar new construction pro- 

gram, Port of Los Angeles is engaged in a $5,000,000 project to increase the 
width of cargo transit sheds throughout the harbor. Here is shown $375,000 in con- 
struction work on a Terminal Island District shed that will widen the structure to 160 
feet, adding 38,400 square feet, to handle 12,000 tons more cargo monthly. ' 





PORT OF LOS ANGELES 
A $150,000,000 municipally-owned port, serving the third largest industrial empire in the United States 
BERNARD J. CAUGHLIN, GENERAL MANAGER © J. F. PARKINSON, TRAFFIC MANAGER © ROOM 1300 —CITY HALL — LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 
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The council said each of the union’s 
64 districts and 2,088 local lodges would 
be asked to study and report on condi- 
ions in their areas which indicated a 
eed for a move to a shorter week. 


B.R.T. Group Weighs Action 


On Emergency Board Report 


Conferences of the wage committee 
bf the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
en with V. W. Satterwhite, vice-presi- 
Hent of the B.R.T., for consideration of 
action of the brotherhood on the rec- 
bmmendations of the emergency board 
hich recently transmitted to the Pres- 
dent its report on its investigation of 
he B.R.T. dispute with the railroads 
(T.W., March 23, p. 83) were begun, 
March 20, in Chicago, and were reported 
o be continuing in the week of March 
25. 

The emergency board’s recommenda- 
ions were reported, without comment 
by any Officer of the union, in the March 
25 issue of “Trainman News,” weekly 
publication of the B.R.T. Under the “pat- 
tern settlement” advocated by the board, 
the trainmen would receive a wage in- 
crease of 12% cents an hour, retroactive 
to November 1, 1956; an additional in- 
crease of 7 cents an hour on November 
1, 1957, and a further increase of 7 cents 
an hour on November 1, 1958, with cost- 
of-living adjustments to be made on 
May 1, 1957, and each six months there- 
after on the basis of changes in the 
consumer price index of the Labor De- 
partment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
For yardmen, as an “equivalent bene- 
fit,’ the board recommended seven paid 
holidays, with the wage increases on 
November 1, 1957 and 1958, to be 5 cents 
instead of 7 cents. 


TRANSPORTATION 
STATISTICS 


Truck Volume in January 
Up 3.7 Per Cent From ‘56 


The volume of intercity general freight 
transported by truck during January, 
1957, was up 3.7 per cent over that hauled 
during January, 1956, and 14.4 per cent 
over the volume hauled in December, 
1956, it was reported by the research 
department of the American Trucking 
Associations. 

“Unadjusted figures are based on the 
research department’s monthly survey 
of Class I and II intercity common car- 
riers of general freight,” said the de- 
partment. “This is the identical group of 
carriers which was previously designated 
as Class I. The data cover the operations 
of almost one-third of all carriers in this 
group. During January, 1957 the 352 
operators included in the survey trans- 
ported 4,673,884 tons of intercity general 
freight compared with 4,507,442 tons 
in January, 1956 and 4,085,610 tons dur- 
ing December, 1956. 

“A Class I motor carrier is now desig- 
nated by the I.C.C. as one grossing 
$1,000,000 or more annually. Class II 
carriers are those grossing between $200,- 


000 and $1,000,000. Before Jan. 1, 1957, 
Class I carriers were classified as those 
with revenues of $200,000 or more. 


Regional Records 

“Eight of the nation’s nine geograph- 
ical regions registered January, 1957, in- 
creases over the same year-ago period. 
Largest were in the Rocky Mountain 
Region, 9.6 per cent; Southwestern, 8.3 
per cent; Southern, 8.0 per cent; Pacific, 
7.3 per cent and the Northwestern 
Region, 7.1 per cent. January, 1957 ton- 
nages were down in the single region of 
New England 0.1 per cent from January, 
1956.” 


Chesapeake-Delaware Canal 
Traffic for 1956 Reported 


The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., has reported that 2,630 barges and 
3,321 tugboats transited the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal in 1956. 

In the same period, the A.W.O. said, 
3,497 vessels in foreign trade used this 
inland waterway and 3,695 ocean-going 
vessels in domestic trade transited the 
canal. 

The barges carried a total of 1,963,808 
tons of cargo, whereas the sea-going ves- 
sels moved 4,154,351 tons of cargo 
through the waterway, it said. 


244 New Locomotive Units 
Installed in ‘57, to March 1 


Class I railroads in the first two 
months of 1957 installed in service 244 
new locomotive units, the same number 
as in the same period of 1956, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads announced, 
March 21. 

Of the total placed in service in the 
two-months period this year, 240 were 
diesel-electric and four were electric com- 
pared with 244 diesel-electric installed 
in the same period last year, said the 
A.A.R. Of the total number, 117 were 
installed in January and 127 in February 
this year, it said adding: 

“Class I railroads on March 1, 1957, 
had 867 new locomotives units on order. 
These included 837 diesel-electric and 30 
gas turbine-electric. Class I railroads 
on March 1, 1956, had 897 new locomotive 
units on order, of which 870 were diesel- 
electric, 15 gas turbine-electric and 12 
electric.” 


M.A. Reports 1,120 Vessels 


In Active Merchant Fleet 


There were 1,120 vessels of 1,000 gross 
tons and more in the active oceangoing 
U.S. merchant fleet on March 1, accord- 
ing to the “Merchant Marine Data 
Sheet” released March 25 by the Mari- 
time Administration. The total was 21 
more than the number active on Feb- 
ruary 1, the M.A. said, and added: 


“There were 95 government-owned and 
1,025 privately owned ships in active serv- 
ice. These figures did not include priv- 
ately owned vessels temporarily inactive, 
or government-owned vessels employed in 
loading grain for storage or undergoing 
repairs. They also exclude 47 vessels 
in the custody of the Departments of 
Defense, State; and Interior. 
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“There was a decrease of nine active 
vessels and an increase of five inactive 
vessels in the privately owned fleet. Two 
freighters and two tankers were sold 
foreign, making a net loss of four in the 
total number of privately owned ships. 

“The Maritime Administration’s active 
fleet increased by 30 as vessels were 
withdrawn from the reserve fleet for 
bareboat charter by private companies. 
Its inactive fleet decreased by 29, as one 
ship was declared surplus by the Navy 
and turned over to Maritime. This made 
a net decrease of three vessels in the 
total merchant fleet, active and inactive, 
which numbered 3,154 on March 1, 1957. 

“Orders for seven new tankers and one 
tanker conversion brought the total of 
merchant oceangoing vessels being built 
or under conversion to 119.” 


Canadian Carloadings Lag 
7 Per Cent Behind 1956 


Cars of revenue freight loaded on 
Canadian railways totaled 73,635 in the 
seven-day period ended March 7, a de- 
crease of 4.5 per cent under the 177,125 
cars loaded in the corresponding period 
of 1956, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. 

Principal commodities moved in smaller 
volume, the bureau said, were: Grain, 
5,577 cars (versus 7,513 in 1956); coal, 
4,270 (4,967), and lumber, timber and ply- 
wood, 3,584 (4,589). Moving in greater 
volume was pulpwood, 5,551 cars (4,869). 
Cars received from connections dropped 
0.6 per cent to 35,530 from 35,760. 

The bureau said that loadings in the 
eastern division decreased 5 per cent to 
48,281 cars from 50,803 in 1956, and in 
the western division they dropped 3.7 
per cent to 25,354 cars from 26,322. 
Receipts from connections fell 1.2 per 
cent in the east to 31,402 cars from 
31,795, while in the west they rose 4.1 per 
cent to 4,128 cars from 3,965. 

For the period from January 1 to 
March 7, affected by a nine-day strike 
against the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., carloadings totaled 667,981, a de- 
crease of 7 per cent from 718,259 in the 
same period a year earlier, according to 
the bureau. Cars received from connec- 
tions declined 7.6 per cent to 304,524 from 
329,457 in 1956. 


Freight Car Supply Report 


US. railroads reported an average 
daily surplus of 5,790 freight cars and 
an average daily shortage of 1,731 freight 
cars for the week ended March 16, as 
compared with a surplus of 6,111 cars 
and a shortage of 2,247 cars on an aver- 
age daily basis, for the week ended 
March 9, according to the car service 
division of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

The surplus for the latest period con- 
sisted of 1,754 plain box cars, six auto 
box, 46 gondola, 1,028 hopper (includes 
455 covered), 1,722 stock, nine flat, 1,092 
refrigerator, and 133 miscellaneous. The 
shortage for that period was made up 
of 1,115 plain box cars, four auto box, 
444 gondola, 51 hopper, 10 stock, and 107 
flat. The carriers reported no shortage 
of either refrigerator or miscellaneous 
cars. 
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ATLANTA, GA., is the headquarters city for our 
“Deep Dixie” agency — comprising Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, practically all of 
Virginia and Florida, and eastern Tennessee. 


These states bring all the traditions of the South 
to mind — the flavor of peaches, apples and 
citrus fruits . . . the aroma of fine tobaccos .. . 
cotton fields gone modern .. . and big business 
founded on the humble peanut. There, too, in- 
dustry is turning out furniture and stoves, tex- 
tiles, forest products, paper and paper products, 
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One of a series of advertisements featuring those in our organization 
whose pleasant duty it is to present our service to shippers. 


MEET 





fertilizer, chemicals, machinery and many other 
manufactures. 

With five of these states fronting on the Atlantic 
or the Gulf of Mexico, world commerce likewise 
is a tremendous factor in the economy. Here, too, 
tourist trade is big the year ’round. 

We envy our Atlanta chief, Felton Colvin, and 
the lucky members of his staff. And we thank, 
sincerely, all shippers there for permitting us to 
share in their traffic. 


J. W. SCOTT 
Vice President - Traffic 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





FELTON L. COLVIN 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FELTON L, COLVIN, 


general agent at Atlanta, with 
offices in the Marietta Street 
building, is a Texan. He knows 
law and transportation. He 
started as a yard clerk with KCS 
Lines in 1920. After varied expe- 
rience at a number of our larger 
stations, he entered the traffic 
department as chief clerk at 
Beaumont, Texas, in March, 
1927. He served in the military 
three years, ending with the rank 
of major. He has been com- 
mercial agent at Houston and 
San Antonio, Texas, and general 
agent at Beaumont and Atlanta, 
taking the latter post September 
1, 1952. Felton is a ruling elder 
in his church, past president of 
the Sabine District Transporta- 
tion club at Beaumont and a 
member of the Atlanta Transpor- 
tation club and eight other clubs 
in the territory. He is active in 
the Delta Nu Alpha Transporta- 
tion fraternity and is a former 
Rotarian. 


General Agent 


City 





JOHN B. C. PEYTAVIN, 


Louisianan, started railroading 
with the LR&N. a_ predecessor 
road of KCS Lines, at New 
Orleans in 1928. Beginning in the 
transportation department, he 
transferred to the merchandise 
department in 1941. After 3% 
years of military service, pri- 
marily overseas, he was promoted 
to city freight agent at New 
Orleans. He has been traveling 
freight agent at Atlanta since 
February, 1953. 

John is active in his church and 
is a member of five traffic clubs 
in his territory. Fishing and gar- 
dening are his hobbies. 


ANSAS 


CHARLES B. CHINN, 


a Kansan gone Southern, holds 
down the fort at Jacksonville, 
Florida.. as resident traveling 
freight agent. His association 
with KCS Lines began at Kansas 
City as a clerk in the traffic de- 
partment in 1948. His head- 
quarters have been at Jackson- 
ville since May, 1956. He’s an 
avid photography hobbyist. 
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MRS. FRANCES HARDIN 


was born in Atlanta and has been 
on our staff there since January 
1, 1943. As stenographer and gen- 
eral office assistant, she always 
is on hand to help shippers when 
others are out ‘beating the 
bushes’ for business. Home, 
family and churcl absorb her off- 
duty hours. 


















EAZOR NOW SERVES 


WEST VIRGINIA! 


Direct thru-service from any other 


Eazor point to: 


harleston, Clarksburg, Parkersburg, 
heeling and New Martinsville, W.Va. 


Terminals In: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 

| BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

SHARON, PA. 


<= 
: ull 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Pills hy 


Tat (¢ 
CHICAGO, ILL wT OR (ORT 


Fazor EXPRESS, iwc. 


13 Twenty Sixth St. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FREIGHT 
TRANSPORTATION 
SELLING 


Roy A. Burgess 
$3.50 


The first book on the specialized subject 
of selling freight services of all modes of 
carriers. The experienced will find this 
a stimulating review and others will be 
helped to sell more effectively. 
The Traffic Service Corp. 
815 Washington Bldg., 
Washington 5, D.C. 








Public Bonded 
Warehouse Co. 


Established 1927 


Moving © Storage © Shipping 
Merchandise © Household Goods 


Sprinklered Buildings © RR Siding 


Phone 75523 
3435 7th Ave. So. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
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New ‘Hot Box Detector’ Undergoes Tests on C. & O. 






‘Signal Case 
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> Detectors 


Wheel Pickoff 


A newly developed electronic detector to spot overheated journal boxes on railroad cars is now 
being tested on a line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, which says that ‘hot boxes’ are among 
the oldest of ‘railroad villains’ and are likely to cause accidents if not detected. The ‘detector’ 
installation is shown in the drawing here reproduced. T. L. Carlson, superintendent of signals at 
Richmond, Va., has been working closely with engineers of the Servo Corp. in installing and 
testing the ‘hot box detective’ on the road’s eastbound track at Norge, Va., according to the rail- 
way. Detector units are located outside and parallel to the rails, with infra-red lenses angled up 
at 45 degrees at the axle journals of moving railroad cars, says the C. & O. It explains that the equip- 
ment records on tape the temperature of every journal box, regardless of the train’s speed; that when 
a detector finds a journal box above a certain temperature, it flashes a warning signal mechanism 
and the train is stopped, and that equipment also notes the location of the car in the train and 
just where the defective journal is. The C. & O. says the detector unit is ‘still in the testing stage.’ 





‘Three-Part’ Car to Carry 


‘Huge’ Power Transformers 


Design of a railroad car in three parts, 
one part being the actual load the car is 
carrying, for transporting “huge” power 
transformers, has been announced by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


J. H. Chiles, Jr., manager of the com- 
pany’s transformer division at Sharon, 
Pa., said that the car was the “first of 
its kind in the nation” and that it was 
being built by the Greenville Steel Car 
Co., of Greenville, Pa. He added that 
the car would be placed in operation 
“early this summer.” 


Mr. Chiles said that the new car had 
been designed to help overcome problems 
created by increasing physical dimensions 
and weights of transformers. He ex- 
plained that the car was comprised of 
two identical sections, each about 30 
feet long and consisting of a truss 
mounted on pivots on each “half” of the 
car. The transformer, he said, was su- 
spended between the two sections, thus 
completing the entire car. For the re- 
turn trip, he added, the end “halves” 
could be hooked together for travel with- 
out a transformer. 


One advantage of the new car was 
that the transformer-load could be low- 
ered to within about six inches of the 


rails, and another was that the center 


of gravity of the load was lowered con- 
siderably, increasing load stability over 
that of conventional depressed-center 
cars, said Mr. Chiles. He added that 
“only minor changes” would be necessary 
in the construction of transformers des- 
ignated for shipment on the new car. 


Denver-Chicago Expands Fleet 


The over-the road fleet of the Denver 
Chicago Trucking Co., Denver, Colo., 
has been expanded with the addition of 
15 new Western-type cab-over-engine 
truck tractors, the company has an- 
nounced. The gross combination weight 
rating is 62,000 pounds. The company 
said that ten of the tractors had been 
placed in service between Denver and 
Chicago and the others were operating 
between Chicago and New York City, all 
with 35-foot trailers. 


Milwaukee Terminal Expanded 


The Consolidated Forwarding Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., has announced comple- 
tion of an expansion and remodeling 
program at its Milwaukee terminal For- 
mer facilities, said Irvin B. Scheibe, 
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Highway Carriers Join in the Drive to Reduce 


Freight Loss and Damage in 1957! 






TAKE THE 





ROUTE! 


The highway carriers sponsoring this page are right 
in step with the times—they’re right behind the 21st 
Annual Perfect Shipping Campaign to reduce freight loss 
and damage through careful handling. They're at your 
service, Mr. Shipper and Mr. Receiver, always working to 
improve their service to you, to make Perfect Shipping a 
year-round happening! 


These highway carriers are pledged to load carefully 
and properly the freight entrusted to them—to provide 
the proper equipment and the trained personnel to in- 
sure this. 


They are pledged to highway safety, to careful handling 
of freight in transit, to assure that it arrives at its desti- 
nation “in perfect condition.” 


Finally, they are pledged to careful unloading and 
thorough checking of freight upon its arrival at destina- 
tion, to insure both shipper and receiver the satisfaction 
of a good job, well done. 


When you ship into the territories served by the com- 
panies in this spread, for ‘Perfect Shipping’ highway 
service, investigate services offered and route your freight 
accordingly. 


PERFECT SHIPPING 


HUSMANN & ROPER 
FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


General Office: 


1717 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri 
Tel. Chestnut 6568 


Terminals located in St. Louis, Mo., 
Centralia, Ill., Louisville, Ky., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio 


Prompt and efficient overnight service to key 
mid-west points. 


SHIPPERS DISPATCH, INC. 


Overnite Service to and from 











Chicago, South Bend, Gary, La Porte, Michigar 
City, Elkhart, Mishawaka, Goshen, and Ft. Wayne 
Ind., Detroit, Mich., Toledo, Cleveland, Elyria 
Pt. Clinton, Akron, Bryan and Defiance, Ohio 


General Offices: Box 298 South Bend, Ind. 


DIXIE OHIO EXPRESS INC. 


“Transportation Geared to your Needs” 
Serving:— 
ALABAMA, GEORGIA, KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE 
WESTERN NEW YORK, WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO 


General Office 
P.O. Box 750 
AKRON 9, OHIO 


HUBER & HUBER MOTOR EXPRESS 


Incorporated 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Louisville 
Lexington 
Knoxville 
Atlanta 


General Office — Louisville, Ky. 


CLEMANS TRUCK LINE 
INCORPORATED 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Three 
Rivers, Michigan; Elkhart, Indianapolis, Kokomo, 
La Porte, Logansport, Peru, Plymouth, Roc 
South Bend, Mishawaka, Indiana; Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 815 E. Pennsylvania Ave. 
South Bend 23, Indiana 


SAFE — COURTEOUS — SERVICE 
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resident of the company, had been 
loubled in size, and termina person- 
1el had been increased. He reported 
shat W. A. Frakes and W. L. Burke had 
»een added to the Milwaukee sales staff, 
and that Charles Jennings had been 
romoted and placed in charge of the 
sate and billing department. New 
reight-handling systems to _ increase 
>fficiency had been inaugurated during 
he remodeling, said Mr. Scheibe. 


New Forklift Trucks Said 


o Be More Maneuverable 


A shorter turning radius and “other 
extra maneuverability” are advantages 
which the Baker-Raulang Co., of Cleve- 
and, O., claims for a new series of elec- 
ric fork trucks which it is now manu- 
acturing. The Baker-Raulang “FTA-50,” 
first of this new line of lighter-duty 
orklift trucks, is shown in the picture. 


The company says that the trucks are 
recommended for normal and light-duty 
applications, pointing out that under 
such conditions, the added expense, 
weight and size of a heavy-duty truck 
for the maximum capacity are not nec- 
essary “unless such severe operating con- 
ditions as rough surfaces or steep ramps 
are present.” 

“Under normal conditions,” the com- 
pany says, “the new series offers trucks 
entirely capable of handling capacity 
loads, and capable of turning in a shorter 
radius and operating in narrow aisles 
than heavy-duty trucks of the same ca- 
pacity.” 


Radios for Ringsby Trucks 


As part of its Salt Lake City, Utah, 
terminal modernization program, Rings- 
by Truck Lines, Inc., has completed in- 
stallation of two-way radio equipment in 
20 local pickup and delivery trucks, ac- 
cording to R. L. Rickenbacher, methods 
engineer. He said the new equipment 
would speed pickup and delivery service 
for shippers in the Salt Lake City area. 
Radio equipped trucks operating as far 





























south as Provo and Spanish Forks and 
as far north as Ogden, as well as all 
intermediate areas, could be contacted 
through use of the system. 


White Motor Co. Supplies 


43 Tractors to Transcon 


Forty-three additional White-Freight- 
liner highway tractors have been put in 
service by Transcon Lines, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., according to an announcement 
by Scribner Birlenbach, president of the 
White Motor Co., of Portland, Ore. 

The single-drive tractors, Mr. Birlen- 
bach said, weighed 11,200 pounds and 
pulled 35-foot trailers within the 45-foot 
over-all length limitation. He said Trans- 
con put 70 of the custom-made tractors 
in operation in 1955. 


Reading Has New Bridge 


Joseph A. Fisher, president of the 
Reading Railroad, has announced the 
completion and beginning of service on 


PERSONAL 





Two traffic department promotions 
have been announced by Hugh F. Lacey, 
general traffic manager for Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., of Chicago. Jack R. 
Freiday has been appointed manager, 
traffic accounts, and Glen H. Reno has 
been made manager, traffic rates and 
claims. Mr. Freiday was with Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Co. as a rate 
man and billing department supervisor 
before joining Ryerson in 1948. He pro- 
gressed from junior to senior rate man, 
and was assistant traffic manager prior to 
assuming his new post. Mr. Reno was 
graduated from the University of Denver 
in 1935. Beginning as a rate clerk with 
Ryerson in 1954, he was named a staff 
analyst in the traffic department the fol- 
lowing year, remaining in that capacity 
until his recent appointment. He is a 
registered practitioner before the I.C.C., 
and a certified member of the American 
Society of Traffic & Transportation. 


CARRIERS 


Rail— — 


Sam J. Kelly has been appointed traffic 
service agent for the Florida East Coast 
Railway Co., at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
effective April 1. He succeeds Robert F. 
Pellicer, resigned. 


The appointment of E. B. Lawrence as 
assistant vice-president at Wilmington, 
N.C., effective March 15, has been an- 
nounced by J. M. Fields, vice-president 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad’s 
traffic department. C. L. Hinnant, general 
freight traffic manager for the A.C.L., 
announced the appointment of two com- 
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a 771-foot bridge over the Schuylkill 
River at Shepps Dam, near Reading, Pa., 
costing $1,525,000. 

The double-tracked concrete-and-steel 
bridge replaced one erected in 1901, which 
would be razed, Mr. Fisher said. The 
new span is constructed of deck plate 
girder with a solid floor. 


‘Air-Ride’ Gear Developed 


By Brown Trailers, Inc. 


A new “air-ride” running gear, which 
the company says will eliminate 75 per 
cent of the shock transmitted to trailers 
by conventional leaf spring gears, has 
been developed and built into a light- 
weight trailer, Brown Trailers, Inc., Spo- 
kane, Wash., has announced. 

Also, the company said, spring de- 
flection had been erased, permitting a 
constant, lower floor level and an in- 
creased body-loading height. 

Brown Trailers said it had coupled the 
gear with a new lighter-weight aluminum 
trailer to provide maximum cargo pro- 
tection, longer trailer life and greater 
payload. 


mercial agents, effective the same date. 
Charles B. Kelly was named to the po- 
sition at Florence, S.C., and Charles L. 
Hill was appointed at Birmingham, Ala. 
Effective March 18, Mr. Hinnant an- 
nounced the appointment of P. L. Harper 
as Florida freight traffic manager, with 
office at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Travis Davis has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent for the Arkansas & 
Louisiana Missouri Railway Co. He suc- 
ceeds to the duties of C. C. Maxcy, as- 
sistant traffic manager, who is retiring 
April 1, after 34 years of service with 
the company, and whose title is being 
abolished. 


The Kansas City Southern Lines has 
announced the following appointments: 
William L. Hill, commercial agent at 
Chicago; Robert L. Martin, traveling 
freight agent at Chicago; Frank E. 
Parker, district freight agent at New 
York; Maurice C. Bennett, general agent 
at New York; F. Gordon Tannahill, 
commercial agent at New York, all ef- 
fective April 1, and John W. Ferguson, 
city freight agent at Dallas, Tex., and 
Lawrence C. Dickerson, city freight agent 
at Houston, Tex., effective March 16. 


Four traffic department changes have 
been announced by the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. Gus O. Oliver has been trans- 
ferred as general agent from Fort Worth, 
Tex., to Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding the 
late V. C. Fagan. His successor at Fort 
Worth is Elmer Russell Sauerberg. John 
Charles Selover has been promoted to 


Communications for this department 
should be mailed to Editorial Department, 


Traffic World, 815 Washington Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 





The bats of Carlsbad Caverns at Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, operate on schedule. Each day 
at dusk thousands of them blacken the skies 
as they leave their cavernous haunts. Each 
dawn they return to the cool cavern, well- 
fed and sleepy. 

TIME, too, operates on schedule and 
TIME is unique in the motor transportation 
field, for it is the only motor carrier certain 
enough of its operations to issue a Schedule. 
It has been proven accurate day after day 
since the first TIME Schedule was published 


a year ago. 

Using the TIME SCHEDULE, you can 
tell in an instant the exact arrival days of 
shipments to cities in any of the 30 states 
served by TIME directly or with through 
trailer service via its dependable interline 
carriers. 

TIME’s 1957 Schedule will prove invalu- 
able to you. Ask your TIME traffic represen- 
tative, your TIME pickup driver, or call 
your local TIME terminal for your copy— 
it’s free! 


T.1.M.E. 


INCORPORATED 


GENERAL OFFICES: P O BOX 1120 LUBBOCK. TEXAS 


\ SG es 
“ oe 
— 24 » 
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Gaal TIME, so dependable, it’s scheduled! 


Terminals: Los Angeles - 
Little Rock 


Tucson - El Paso 


* Memphis - Atlanta - 


Phoenix - 


Las Cruces Hobbs - 


Cincinnati - Evansville 


Lubbock 
- Humboldt 


Oklahoma City - Tulsa 


- Nashville Paris, Tenn. - St. Louis 


Sales Offices: Washington, D.C.—303 Professional Bldg., Courthouse Sq., Arlington 1, Va., JAckson 7-6242 
New York — 521 5th Ave., New York City — OXford 7-2189 
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| Freight Lines, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
ROBERT B. GOTFREDSON, President 
Vi. 1-9400 


Furs MODERN 


ADVANTAGE ... 


Over 9,000,000 
Cubic Feet 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
FREEZER STORAGE 
Quick Blast Freezing 
Mechanized Efficiency 
Under Cover Protection 
ADT Protection 

Low Insurance Rates 


Strictly Fireproof 
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65 Loading Docks 
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Long Distance Member—AWA—OWA—NARW 


Truck Terminal 


Complete Branch Office Services 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES INC. 
Leasehold, Office, Warehouse, Display Space 
49 Central Ave. —PArkway 1-8070 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
























Looking for 
an easter way? 


Ship through Newport News 
(on Hampton Roads, Va.) 
and save money. 

For full information contact 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILWAY 
World Commerce Department * 233 Broadway, New York 7 
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general freight agent at Houston, Tex., 
succeeding H. W. Kassling, recently ap- 
pointed executive general agent at 
Harlingen, Tex. 


R. W. Rosebrough has been appointed 
district freight agent for the Wabash 
Railroad at Chicago, Ill., effective March 
16. He succeeds J. F. Kolar, promoted. 


Raymond C. Thompson has been ap- 
pointed city agent for the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co., with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Mo. 


Motor— — 


Watson Bros, Transportation Co., Inc., 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments in its sales department: M. L. 
Nielsen, sales representative in Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Richard L. Linck, sales rep- 
resentative in St. Louis, Mo.; Gene Peter- 
son and Louis G. Halleck, sales repre- 
sentatives in Chicago; Bob Jeffers and 
Chuck Reynolds, who are returning after 
a leave of absence, sales representatives 
in Denver, Colo.; Thomas H. Dowd, Hale 
Bixby, and Phil Schmidt, sales repre- 
sentatives in Oakland, Calif.; Dan W. 
Mahoney, sales supervisor, and Kenneth 
McIsaac and Charles Thornton, sales 
representatives in San Francisco, Calif. 


John B. “Bob” Robinson has been 
named traffic manager of Southern Cali- 
fornia Freight Lines, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., succeeding H. P. Merry, who has 
retired for reasons of health. 


George Schmitz has been named as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer of Navajo 
Freight Lines, Inc., of Denver, Colo. He 
joined the company in 1953 as comp- 
troller, and will be succeeded in that 
position by Don Leas, assistant comp- 
troller since 1953. 


Garnett M. Beamer recently joined 
Akers Motor Lines, Inc., as a sales rep- 
resentative in the New Jersey district, 
according to announcement by C. Scott 
Akers, vice-president and general sales 
manager for the firm. 


Ben D. McLemore has been appointed 
terminal manager for Southern-Plaza 
Express, Inc., at El Paso, Tex. He began 
his transportation career as _ freight 
agent for Santa Fe Trail, and has 
also served with the Virginia state 
police. He is a member of the El Paso 
Traffic Club and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Hennis Freight Lines, Inc., of Winston- 
Salem, N.C., has announced the addi- 
tion of Ray Shepherd, O. W. Cason, and 
Bernard L. Thaxton to its Georgia sales 
staff, and the appointment of J. S. 
Grimes as terminal manager in Atlanta. 
Mr. Grimes was formerly terminal man- 
ager at Greensboro, N.C. He will be 
succeeded there by W. C. “Bill” Lasher, 
formerly assistant terminal manager at 
Greensboro. 


Arthur Imperatore, president of A & P 
Trucking Corporation, of North Bergen, 
N.J., has been chosen to run for mayor 
of Edgewater, N.J. in the November elec- 
tions. Angelo Gnisci, formerly with 
Kelleher-Strickland Motor Freight, has 
been appointed New York representative 
for A & P Trucking Corporation. 


Water— — 


Andrew E. Born, district passenger 
agent for Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
in New York since 1951, has been ap- 
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REPRINTS... 


Reprints of Traffic World feature 
and news material can now be 
obtained at nominal cost. 


Useful as sales aids, instructional 
materials and for informative 
purposes, Traffic World reprints 
are available in quantities from 
100 up, with attractive discount 
prices in the larger quantities. 


Write today to: 


Traffic World Reprint Dept. 
815 Washington Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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Cuba-Venezuela 
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pointed general agent—passenger depart- 

ment, for the New York territory of the 

company. He succeeds J. J. Daly, general 

freight and passenger agent, who retires 
t the end of the month after 35 years 
¢ service with the company. 






,ppointment of two general agents 
been announced by Peter Fanchi, Jr., 
eral traffic manager for Federal Barge 
‘ss at St. Louis. Edward F. Kane has 
i, named general agent at Memphis, 
n., and Donald E. Charles has been 
nade general agent in the Minneapolis- 
St Paul, Minn., area. 









Ss Wo Mo 


alph Keating, general manager of the 

fr cht and passenger departments of 

1 ed Fruit Co., has been elected mayor 

of Searsdale, N.Y., according to an an- 

neement by United Fruit Co. He will 
office April 1. 
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Villiam A. Dowling, formerly of Na- 
11 Airlines and Trans-Texas Airways, 
Robert F. Auren, formerly of Pren- 
Hall Publishing Co., have joined the 

shington, D.C., office of Northwest 

nt Airlines as sales representatives. 










Tner—— 


he National Association of Railroad 
Utilities Commissioners has an- 
inced that, in a reorganization of the 
Indiana commission, effective March 15, 
new commissioners are: John W. 
Yan Ness, chairman; Garland G. Skel- 
ton and Ira L. Haymaker, commission- 
rs; Paul M. Tingle, secretary; George 
i.. Diven, public. counselor; Frank L. 
Harlor, assistant public counselor; 
Louis I. Webster, director of motor ve- 
hicle department and motor vehicle 
tariffs; Edward W. Schurman, director 
f accounting department; William F. 
Lebo, director of engineering depart- 
ment; J. B. Bailey, director of utility 
tariffs, and Paul W. Thompson, director 
of railroad department and railroad 
tariffs. Mr. Van Ness, of Valparaiso, has 
been a member of the Indiana senate 
since 1939, having served as president 
pro tem from 1944 to 1957, and has been 
a member of the board of managers of 
the Council of State Governments. Mr. 
Skelton, of Indianapolis, a former staff 
member and senior accountant of the 
accounting department of the commis- 
sion, for 8% years has headed the ac- 
counting firm of G. G. Skelton & As- 
sociates. Mr. Haymaker, of Franklin, 
was formerly with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, had engaged in the pri- 
vate practice of law, and served as the 
U.S. commissioner of the southern Indi- 
ana district federal court. 

























William R. Humphrey, formerly traffic 
manager of Mattatuck Manufacturing 
Co., of Waterbury, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the north- 
ern Connecticut area for Clipper Car- 
loading Co., with headquarters in New 
Haven, Conn. 











A change in personnel and directors 
has been announced by G. R. Leonard & 
Co., of New York, publishers of ‘“Leonard’s 
Guide.” Mrs. G. R. Leonard, widow of the 
founder, has been elected chairman of 
the board. Albert E. Ercolani has been 
named president and member of the 
board, and Martin Long, former manager 
of the New York branch, and Joseph 
Cronin, present secretary-treasurer, and 
Stanley Tichy, vice-president in charge 































of printing, have also been elected to the 
board. Jack Cascio, in charge of compila- 
tion and sales in the Chicago office, has 
been appointed executive vice-president 
and general manager. Joseph P. Kelly has 
been named advertising manager and 
Joseph J. Porter director of public rela- 
tions. 


OBITUARIES 


The Georgia Motor Trucking Associa 
tion, Inc., has anounced the death, on 
March 18, of Harry Lynn Spring, of A 
lanta, Ga., a member of the board of di 
rectors of the association, and chairman 
of its public relations committee. Mr 
Spring was president of Motor Service 
Inc., vice-president and general manager 
of Georgia Highway Express Inc., and 
vice-president of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., from Georgia, for 1 
years. He served on the board of di 
rectors of the A.T.A. and was also a mem 
ber of the executive committee. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa 
cific Railroad has announced the deai 
on March 20, of Henry Alexander Scan 










Clarence A. Bouck, specialist in indus- 
trial and railway traffic in Minneapolis, 
Minn., has joined the staff of R. E. Dob- 
bins Associates, freight traffic consult- 
ants, as general traffic and sales man- 
ager, and will initiate a new industrial 
sales department. Mr. Bouck had been 
general traffic manager of Minnesota 
Paints, Inc., and served in the rates and 
divisions departments of the Soo Line 
and the Minneapolis, Northfield & South- 
ern railroads. 































Which Cliche Do You Prefer? 


Look Before You Leap! 










He Who Hesitates Is Lost! 















There are many conflicting adages (out of sight, out of 
mind; absence makes the heart grow fonder—better be 
safe than sorry; nothing ventured, nothing gained). 



















Fortunately, you won’t have to make a choice between 


the two at the top of the page—not if you ship by 
MOTOR CARGO. 



























More than a quarter of a century of freight experience, 
plus the most modern transportation equipment and facil- 
ities, enable us to be both careful and swift in the efficient 
transportation of your product! 











At Motor Cargo we’ve made a science of good transport 
service. It’s not only our most precious commodity—it’s 
ALL we have to sell. Last year our claim ratio was an 
excellent .86 of 1%! And we’re well on our way to doing 


even BETTER this year. 










Look for our Indianhead insignia. It’s a symbol of 
integrity, and one we don’t take lightly at Motor Cargo— 
the CHIEF in QUALITY transportation. 






Motor CARGO, INC. 


1540 WEST MARKET STREET - GENERAL OFFICES - AKRON 13, OHIO 
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write Box 213, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
BOOK, VOLUME 8 
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are still available. . . 


Book Dept. 
The Traffic Service Corp. 
815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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General Offices, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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LYON VAN LINES, INC. 
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drett, retired president of the railroad 
and a former member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Association of American 
Railroads. 


The Valley Mould and Iron Corpora- 
tion, of Hubbard, O., has announced the 
death, on March 22, of Ward W. Mellin- 
ger, general traffic manager of the com- 
pany. He was a charter member and first 
president of the Traffic Forum of Youngs- 
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town, O.; a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Mahoning and Shenango 
Traffic Association, and a member of the 
Cleveland Traffic Club, the Chicago Traf- 
fic Club, the New York Traffic Club, and 
the Pittsburgh Traffic Club. He was also 
a founder member of the American So- 
ciety of Traffic and Transportation, a 
member of the National Defense Trans- 
portation Association and a member of 
the American Iron & Steel Institute. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


M., L. Shupe, joint terminal agent for the Fort Worth & Denver-Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
roads, was installed as president of the Traffic Club of Galveston-Texas City (Tex.) at the club’s 
twenty-second annual banquet held at the Galvez hotel on March 2. Mr. Shupe succeeds Thomas 


M. Brewer, southwestern traffic manager for Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 


The installation ceremonies 


were conducted by Martin E. Coughlin, director of traffic for Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., with head- 


quarters in Hoboken, N.J. 


Shown above are the officers who were installed in addition to Mr. 


Shupe. Left to right: Steve Pomeroy, of the Missouri Pacific Lines, secretary-treasurer; Mr. Shupe; 
D. W. Haskin, of International Creosoting & Construction Co., first vice-president; and J. H. 


Burnam, of Western Weighing & Inspection Bureau, second vice-president. 


The directors (not 


pictured) are: R. E. Fenton, of Black Hardware Co.; E. H. Seibel, of Carbide & Carbons Chemical 
Co.; Karl Sosnowy, of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co.; and J. W. Stechman, of Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 


The Traffic Club of Eastern Connecti- 
cut (Norwich, Conn.) observed “Indus- 
trial Night” at the Lighthouse Inn in 
New London, Conn., on March 28. The 
speaker was Walter L. Elwood, Jr., plant 
superintendent of the Charles Pfizer Co. 


The Transportation Club of St. Paul 
(Minn.) held its weekly luncheon meet- 
ing at the Lowry hotel on March 26. The 
meeting was designated “Airlines Day” 
and a film entitled “Mr. Withers Stops 
the Clock” was shown. 


The Jamestown (N.Y.) Transportation 
Club, Inc., will hold a dinner meeting at 
the Hotel Jamestown on April 11. The 
speaker will be Gene Demambro, whose 
topic will be “Keep Pace With To- 
morrow.” 


The Eastern North Carolina Traffic 
Club (Raleigh, N.C.) will hold its annual 
spring golf outing and dinner at the Pine 
Valley Country Club in Wilmington, N.C., 
on April 25. The club expects 125 traffic 
men from the area to attend. 


The Traffic Club of Billings (Mont.) 
held its “Perfect Shipping Meeting” at 
the Northern hotel on March 20. Thomas 
G. Bell, of Chicago, special representa- 
tive of the freight loss and damage sec- 


tion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, was the guest speaker. One hun- 
dred ten members and guests were 
present. 


The Transportation Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Transportation Club will 
sponsor its annual “Perfect Shipping” 
dinner at the Chamber of Commerce on 
April 2. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) has announced the elec- 
tion of the following officers for 1957: 
Miss Mildred Janz, of Allen-Bradley Co., 
president; Miss Jenny Howard, of Gen- 
eral Steamship Agencies, Inc., vice-pres- 
ident; Miss Phyllis Bayley, of Avis Rent- 
A-Car, secretary; Miss Lucille Eckler, of 
Vitamin Products Co., treasurer; and 
Miss Gwen Jaeschke, of Rolfe Brokerage 
Co., Inc., editor. 


The Red River Valley Traffic Club will 
sponsor a “Perfect Shipping and Educa- 
tional Meeting” in Grand Forks, N.D., 
on April 24. 


Maj. Gen. E. C. R. Lasher, executive di- 
rector of the Military Traffic Management 
Agency, of Washington, D.C., will be the 
speaker and the guest of honor at a joint 
meeting of the Transportation Club of At- 
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lanta (Ga.) and the Atlanta Chapter of 
the National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation at the Dinkler Plaza hotel roof 
on April 10. The club has announced that 
General Lasher’s talk will deal with the 
operation of the newly-formed Regional 
Traffic Management Agency which will 
heve jurisdiction over nearly 200 military 
installations in the southern states. 


(rs. Virginia Colombo, office manager 
of Lyon Van & Storage Co., of San 
I icisco, Calif.. and an employe of 

company for 19 

;, was installed 

he thirty-third 

dent of the 
men’s Traffic 
Ciob of San Fran- 
i.co, (Calif.) at a 
heon in the 

tian room of 

Fairmont hotel 

March 23. Mrs. 

mbo has been 

nized twice by 

Associated traf- , 

‘lubs of America Mrs. Virginia Colombo 

her entries in 

essay contests. Officers and directors, 

ides Mrs. Colombo, who were in- 
talled by the club’s outgoing president, 

ita Pruett, of Pacific Southcoast 

ight Bureau, are: Blanche Cox, of 
)verseas Shipping Co., vice-president; 

inces Wilde, of General Metal Cor- 

ition, Enterprise Division, secretary; 
and Gertrude Phondorf, of Western 

cific Railroad treasurer. Directors 
ave: Patricia Kirby, of C. E. Grosjean 
Rice Milling Co.; Genevieve Burns, of 
Leslie Salt Co.; and Frances Croy, of 
the Milwaukee Road. 





Philip P. Gilliam, judge of the Denver 
(Colo.) juvenile court, spoke on the sub- 
ject “What’s Wrong With the People” at 
the regular monthly meeting of the Den- 
ver Commercial Traffic Club at the Al- 
bany hotel on March 27. According to an 
announcement by the club, Judge Gilliam 
is the youngest judge in the history of 
Denver. The program for the evening also 
included a film on hunting and fishing in 
Alaska, 


The Traffic Club of Newark (N.J.) will 
hear an address on “Perfect Shipping” 
by C. A. Naffziger, director of the freight 
loss and damage prevention section of 
the Association of American Railroads, at 
its meeting to be held at the Robert Treat 
hotel on April 1. 


The North Bay Women’s Transporta- 
tion Club (Vallejo, Calif.) observed “Gov- 
ernment Night” on March 20 in the 
Fiesta room of “Herb’s Troc” in Vallejo. 
Commander F. M. Mansfield, US.N., 
commanding officer of the freight trans- 
portation school, Naval Supply Center, 
Oakland, Calif., was the guest speaker. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Central Florida Traffic Club (Orlando, 
Fla.) was held at the Orlando Elks Club 
on March 19. Officers of the Florida 
National Bank and the First National 
Bank of Orlando sponsored the enter- 
tainment and the speaker of the eve- 
ning. The speaker was James P. Pitts, of 
the Southern Bell Telephone Co. In his 
talk, entitled “Communications in Rela- 
ion to Transportation,” Mr. Pitts dis- 
cussed the importance and evolution of 
communications through the ages down 
to the present day. 


James R. Wildman, president of the 
Traffic Club of Denver (Colo.) has an- 


























Coming in July- the first and only 
AIR CARGO GUIDE 


. .. a monthly publication that will combine 


e world-wide air cargo schedules 
@ international and domestic commodity rates 
@ government agency rulings 

... With the mews of the air cargo field 


AIR CARGO GUIDE presents all informa- 
tion necessary to air shippers. A complete station directory. 
Commodity rates. Customs requirements. 


AIR CARGO GUIDE will also give the news 
. in packaging and cargo handling . . . personalities . . . 
job opportunities . . . case histories. 


A MONTHLY FINGERTIP REFERENCE 
FOR TRAFFIC EXECUTIVES 


Send for a free copy of the AIR CARGO 
GUIDE today on your letterhead to 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS INC. 
1001 Vermont Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C. 


KEYSTONE 


Warehousing Co. 


i 





General MONON — ‘ 


Merchandise Sify Reawing! 


S The name “Monon” is actually an 
To rag e old Indian word. Translation: “Swiftly 
Running”. And it’s never been truer! 
New Monon equipment, continuous 
Sidings Terminal R.R.—Reciprocal Switch- and painstaking maintenance, and 
ing—Bonded—Sprinklered—265,000 meticulous care of every shipment 
Square Feet Centrally Located in Whole- mean you get dependable, trouble- 
sale and Jobbing District—Low Insurance free shipping every time—swiftly! Try 
Rate. us—you'll discover that it pays to ship 


on the swiftly running Monon! 
Telephone CHESTNUT 1-8394 


1025 Spruce St. 


MONON 
ee eee eee RAILROAD 


Companies) THE HOOSIER LINE 
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CLASSIFIED 
' ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as fol- 
lows: Box ——— Traffic World, 815 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington 5, D.C. Rates: 
reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 
words), minimum three lines. 
$15.00 a column inch. 


Display ads, 


Classified Advertisements 
Payable in Advance 
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Help Wanted 


RATE AND DIVISION MEN, State experience. 
No age limit. Write Box 999. 

FREIGHT BILL AUDITOR AND RATE MAN. 
Bureau experience. Top income and even- 
tual partnership available to qualified man. 
Submit complete application to Box 1004. 








MOLTEN SULFUR TANK CARS FOR LEASE 


Now in W. Texas; 8 ea. 9800-gal. cap., 
70-ton trucks, welded coils, steam-jack- 


eted outlet, outside-operated valve mech- 


anism. Prefer minimum 6-month lease, 
thereafter monthly. Write Box 1005. 





TRAFFIC MAN—for prominent petroleum- 
chemical products concern. Should have 
broad knowledge transport truck practices, 
haulers, rights, tariffs Eastern United States. 
Good benefit program. Location New Jersey. 
Write full details, salary requirements to 
Box 1002. 





Situations Wanted 


TRAFFIC MGR. Age 38, family. ICC Prac- 
titioner. 16 years heavy multi-plant varied 
industry exper. all phases tptn. Employed 
will relocate. Resume. Write Box 998. 
ATM, TM or SUPERVISOR. Age 32. BBA, 
Pract. Married, 7 yrs. Multi-plant exp. 
Domestic & Export, presently ATM. Write 
today for resume. Box 1006. 








Wanted to Buy 


Complete or incomplete Tariff File of Motor- 
Rail Tariffs. Phone: Chicago, TR 4-4432. 


Audit 


FREIGHT BILLS AUDITED OR REAUDITED 
50% commission on actual recoveries; no 
other charges. Specializing firms located 
within Southern Territory since 1923. Inter- 
state Traffic Adj. Co., Marshall, N.C. 





Educational Books and Courses 


I.C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 404 State-Madison 
Bldg., 22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION, an 
old standby in the Traffic Profession since 
1946, is now available in its new 5th revised 
and enlarged edition, and only $8.00. This 
important book in its four previous editions 
was written by J. H. Tedrow. Users and 
students of this book have a record of 90% 
admitted to practice. Jt has now been en- 
larged and brought up-to-date by Lee K. 
Matthews, Transportation Commissioner, St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. It is compact, 
simple and comprehensive. Covers acts, 
history, practice, evidence, quizzes and 
Pleading forms. Over 400 leading ICC and 
Court cases cited. Complete practitioners’ 
course for class or individual study. En- 
dorsed by well-known traffic men and law- 
yers. Study for 15 days and if not com- 
oe satisfied your $8.00 refunded. Wm. 
a Brown Company, Publishers, Dubuque, 
owa. 











nounced the appointments of C. E. 
McIntosh, assistant general freight agent 
for the Burlington Railroad in Denver, 
and W. S. Moore, general agent for the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
as co-chairman of “Colorado Transpor- 
tation Day” to be held in Denver on 
August 22. The club has also announced 
that its spring dance will be held at the 
Wolhurst Country Club on April 20. 


The Traffic Club of Houston (Tex.) held 
a luncheon in the Crystal ballroom of the 
Rice hotel, on March 19. Alan Lister, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Terminal 
Railroad Association, spoke on the sub- 
ject “History and Romance of the 
TRR.A.” 


John Drap, president of Cleveland- 
Pittsburgh Freight Lines, Inc., was the 
guest speaker at the March 14 meeting 
of the Women’s Traffic Club of Cleveland 
(O.). Mr. Drap is sustaining membership 
chairman of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America. His talk concerned the func- 
tions and duties of the organization, and 
the benefits to be derived by membership 
in the national organization. The club 
has announced that its annual spring 
luncheon-style show will be held at the 
Hotel Manger on April 13. 


The Traffic Club of Minneapolis 
(Minn.) held a meeting in the Garden 
ballroom of the Hotel Nicollet on March 
21. Gordon Volkenant presented a pro- 
gram entitled “The Fanciest Fifteen 
Scientific Years of Mankind”, using un- 
usual electric and electronic appliances 
to illustrate his talk. 


Members of the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Transportation Club met in the Galeria 
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room of the Biltmore hotel on March 19. 
The program for the meeting was pre- 
sented by the Los Angeles Fire Depart- 
ment—Captain Jack Ellison and Inspec- 
tor Glen Swanson gave a practical dem- 
onstration of the hazards and methods of 
extinguishing fire on _ transportation 
vehicles. 


The Traffic Club of New England (Bos 
ton, Mass.) will observe “Auld Lang Sync 
Night” in the ballroom of the Statler 
hotel on April 19. 


The Easton (Pa.) Chapter No. 54 of th: 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity Inc., held its monthly meeting at th 
Y.M.C.A. on March 19. Robert Helms, 
Riegel Paper Corporation, spoke on 
“Truck Transportation.” Other speakers 
were L. Geever, of the Dixie Cup Co., and 
Willard A. Heil, of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. The next meeting of the 
chapter will be held on April 23. “Rail 
Transportation” will be the subject for 
discussion. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Boston (Mass.) Chapter No. 49 of the 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity, Inc., was held at the South Station 
Branch of the Y.M.C.A. The meeting was 
designated “Test Your Knowledge Night”. 
A quiz on traffic problems was conducted. 


The Twin City Chapter No, 78 of the 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity, Inc. (St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn.) 
held its regular monthly meeting at the 
Midway Branch Y.M.C.A. on March 13. 
A general discussion was held with re- 
gard to a bill before the Minnesota state 
legislature proposing to allow the length 
of trucks to be increased to 50 feet. 


Traffic Club of Denver Elects Officers 





In this group picture are the new officers and directors of the Traffic Club of Denver, Colo. Left 


to right (seated): Fred H. Booth, assistant general freight agent, Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Railroad, retiring president; E. R. Hornig, of the Missouri Pacific Lines, first vice-president; James R. 
Wildman, traffic manager, Coors Co., president; Lowell B. Gardner, traffic manager, Stearns-Roger 
Manufacturing Co., second vice-president; Howard A. Hosek, traffic manager, Tivoli Brewing Co., 
secretary-treasurer. Standing, left to right, the directors are: Alan B. Taylor, general freight and 
passenger agent, Union Pacific Railroad; R. L. Roush, Great Western Sugar Co.; C. D. Mcintosh, 
assistant general freight agent, Burlington Railroad; M. Cooper, traffic manager, Bowman Biscuit 
Co.; M. J. Murphy, commercial agent, Illinois Central Railroad; Rex L. Glass, traffic manager, 


Shwayder Brothers, Inc.; W. S. Moore, general agent, Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad; 


Sam G. Parks, traffic manager, Robinson Brick & Tile Co. Directors not pictured are: F. F. Beyers, 
assistant traffic manager, Public Service Co. of Colorado; H. L. Sullivan, general agent, Kansas 
City Southern Railway, and Bert E. Gregory, general passenger agent, Denver & Rio Grande 


Western Railroad. 
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The Ideal 


NEFEAEAGE 


APRIL 


1-5—American Warehousemen’s Association 
(annual convention), Atlantic City, N.J. 
2-4—Railway Systems and Procedures Asso- 
ciation (annual meeting), Chicago, Ill. 
4-5—Northeastern Motor Carrier Freight Claim 
Conference (spring meeting), Baltimore, 
Md. 
10-11—Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board 
(spring meeting), Syracuse, N.Y. 
10-11—Midwest Shippers Advisory Board, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
17-18—Eastern Industrial Traffic League (semi- 
annual meeting), Washington, D.C. 


MAY 
12-18—National Transportation Week (sponsored 
by the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica). 
14-15—Middlewest Shipper-Motor Carrier Con- 
ference, Chicago, Ill. 


VOLUMES 


for 
TRAFFIC MEN 





“Interstate 
Commerce 


Law & Practice’ 


Three-Volume 15-16—Michigan Industrial Traffic League (an- 
Series nual conference on traffic and transporta- 
By Wm. J. Knorst 
Dean 
College of 


Advanced Traffic 


Now you can have available at your finger- 
tips . . . reference volumes enormous in 
scope ... to answer any questions concerned 
with the challenging subject of commerce law 
and practice. This set of three volumes is an 
important addition to the library of any traffic 
man or student of traffic. 


APRIL 


2—New Haven Women’s Traffic 
Haven, Conn. 

3—Piedmont Traffic Club, Charlottesville, Va. 

9—Women’s Traffic & Transportation Club of 
Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 


10—Transportation Club of Springfield, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


11—North Alabama Traffic Club, Florence, Ala. 


12—Central lowa Transportation Club, Marshall- 
town, la. 


Club, New 





A companion set to the 4-volume series, 
“Transportation and Traffic Management,” 
also by Wm. J. Knorst . . . The Three- 
Volume Series is now available, and may 
be ordered now. If you do not already have 
the 4-volume set, order it today, along with 
your set of “Interstate Commerce Law and 
Practice.” 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER COUPON 


13—Transportation Club of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


13—Women’s Traffic Club of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
16—Transportation Club of Macon, Macon, Ga. 
16—Savannah Traffic Club, Savannah, Ga. 
16—Sarnia Traffic Club, Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
Club, 





COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


Educational Division of The Traffic Service 


18—Kanawha 
Corp. 


Charleston, W.Va. 


Valley Transportation 


Book Sales Department 
22 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


22—Manufacturers Association Traffic Club of 
Lancaster, Lancaster, Pa. 





for which 

please ship the following books: 

— VOLUMES | to III $22.50 Set (3 Volumes) 
Interstate Commerce Law and Practice 


I 
I 
i 
l 
! 
i CD) Single volumes may be ordered at $7.50 
l 
i 
I 
I 
! 


Enclosed is check for $ 





23—Tri-City Traffic Club, Milan, Ind. 
25—Columbus Traffic Club, Columbus, O. 
25—Central Ohio Traffic Club, Mansfield, O. 


26—Western North Carolina Traffic Club, Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 


per volume 


( VOLUMES I to IV—$30 Set (4 Volumes) 
Transportation and Traffic Management 


MAY 


1—Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 

6—Women’s Traffic 
caster, Pa. 

6—Women’s Traffic Club of New England, 
Boston, Mass. 

6—Toledo Transportation Club, Toledo, O. 


8—Danbury Shippers & Carriers Association, 
Danbury, Conn. 


Name 


I 
I 
I 
{ 23—Chicago Transportation Club, Chicago, Ill. 
I 
[ 
i 
I 





Club of Lancaster, Lan- 


BE siseiieicadihernnbbescaitivess ID scnside State ....... 


NOTE: Write for our special study group 
plans for Traffic Clubs, Colleges and Uni- ] 
versities, etc. 


Ee 
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TRAFFIC DATES 





tion) Michigan 
Lansing, Mich. 


State University, East 
15-16—Association of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners (national meeting), 
Chicago, Ill. 
16—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
17—National Defense Transportation Day 
(sponsored by the National Defense Trans- 
portation Association). 
20-21—Central Western Shippers Advisory Board, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
21-23—Southwest Shippers Advisory Board, Am- 
arillo, Tex. 
22-25—Chain Store Traffic League (annual meet- 
ing), New Orleans, La. 


JUNE 
13-14—Pacific Coast Shippers Advisory Board, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
19—Ohio Valley Transportation 
Board, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Advisory 


| Annual Dinner Dates of Traffic Clubs 


8—Wyoming Valley Traffic Club, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


8—Cincinnati Women’s Traffic Club, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

8—Women’s Traffic & Transportation Club of 
Portland, Portland, Ore. 

14—Traffic Club of Lake Charles, Lake Charles, 
La. 

14—Twin City Women’s Traffic Club, Inc., St. 
Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 

15—Traffic Club of Akron, Akron, O. 

15—Traffic Club of Billings, Billings, Mont. 

15—Hagerstown Traffic Club, Hagerstown, Md. 


21—Women’s Traffic Club of Lackawanna Valley, 
Scranton, Pa. 


22—Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


24—Traffic Club of Houston, Houston, Tex. 


27—Women’s Traffic Club of Fort Worth, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


28—Central Pennsylvania Traffic Club, Williams- 
port, Pa. 


JUNE 
10—Piedmont Traffic Club, Greenville, S.C. 
11—Women’s Traffic Club of New York, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 


13—Women’s Traffic Club of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich. 

13—Women’s Traffic Club of Trenton, Trenton, 
N.J. 

19—Women’s Traffic Club of Greater Miami, 
Miami, Fla. 


20—Women’s Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. 
Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

25—Capitol Women’s 
Sacramento, Calif. 

26—Women’s Traffic Club of York, York, Pa. 


Transportation Club, 
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“Kid glove” handling is an established B&0 custom 


When you place a shipment in our hands, you can be 
sure it will receive every care by men with “know 
how’. Backing them is a continuing B&O program 
which also contributes to the safe, speedy, and eco- 
nomical movement of your freight. For instance: 


1. B&O “trouble shooters’? make regular visits to 
stations and yards to solve handling problems. 


2. B&O’s freight service inspectors work with ship- 
pers to advise on loading and stowing. 


3. B&O makes “impact-register” tests in its yards 
and on the road to determine safe switching speeds 
and to evaluate loading and stowing methods. 









CARE FUL 
HANDLING 


4. Through posters, bulletins, charts, and motion 
pictures, B&O personnel are constantly educated 
in good shipping. 


5. Latest developments in freight handling are 
brought to B&O operating and traffic people 
through frequent local and regional meetings. 


Careful handling is everyone’s business on the B&O. 
B&O people are interested in getting your goods through 
in perfect condition. Ask our man! 


Baltimore @ Ohio Railroad 


The Line of Sentinel Service 
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How ‘Roller Freight” keeps your shipping date 


—gives you more 


a you ship via “Roller Freight”, your shipment 
goes in cars equipped with Timken® tapered roller 
bearings instead of ordinary friction bearings. And because 
Timken bearings ro// the load instead of sliding it, they 
eliminate the hot box problem—the No. | cause of freight 
train delays. Cars keep on the go. 

What’s more, Timken bearings cut terminal bearing 
inspection time 90%. Friction bearings require 9 separate 
checks. Timken bearings need only one touch for temper- 
ature. Result: inspection delays are cut; freight moves in 
and out of terminals faster too. 

It all adds up to faster shipments. It assures shippers and 
their customers more on-time deliveries, and far less spoil- 
age and damage to lading. Already 55 railroads and private 
car owners have started to switch to “Roller Freight’. It’s 
another way the railroads have of improving service for 


on-time deliveries 


you. Of helping you serve your customers better. Of offer- 
ing a new sales plus in their efforts to continue doing 
more business. 

As more railroads use more “‘Roller Freight’’ cars, 
you'll get constantly better shipping, more savings in df. 
tribution costs through improved freight service. It’s the 
next great step in railroading. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable address: ‘“TIMROSCO”. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


“Roller Freight” 1s the next great step in railroading 








